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Shooting in Season . . . .GROVER CLEVELAND 
Vatation Experiences by The Independent’s Readers 
A Summer on a Houseboat . ETHELBERT WALSH 


Goad Fishing . * 7 e . * * . * - W. J. LONG 


Credible and Incredible in Nature . JOHN BURROUGHS 


Motoring to Jamestown Exposition. . R. H. JOHNSTON 
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Vacation Books Reviewed, Editorials, Survey of the 


World, Financial, Insurance, Etc, 














Your Summer Playground ? 


Half the enjoyment of the summer vacation depends on 
the choice of the right place. There’s aright place for every- 
body,—just the one place where everything conduces to com- 
‘ fort and enjoyment, whether you indulge in golfing, motor- 
ing, canoeing, rowing, sailing, swimming, hunting, fishing, 
riding or just loafing. You can find the place you want 
described in the Summer Book of the Lackawanna Railroad, 


entitled « WOQUNTAIN AND LAKE RESORTS” 

This handsome book of 144 pages, beautifully illustrated, is full of helpful 
and interesting information about summer resorts. There’s also a charming 
little love story entitled 

“A CHASE FOR AN HEIRESS” 
eT Send your address and ten cents in stamps and this beauti- 
Lackawanna ful book will be mailed you. A 
Railroad GEORGE A. CULLEN, 
General Passenger Agent, Lackawanna R.R, 
_—e 26 Exchange Place, Dept. 35, New York City 
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“TIFFANY & CO: 
' Fifth Avenue and-37th Street, New. York 
Tiffany Engagement Rings © 


Can only be parchaged direct from Tiffany & Co.’s 
Establishments in New York, Paris and London 


Diamonds and other precious stones selected especially for their purity, 
color and individual merits, set singly or in combination as desired 


A few moderate priced rings with first quality stones, mounted in 


18 karat gold or platinum are listed below 


Solitaire diamond rings 


. 


$30, 53, 85, 100 upward 





With diamond_ studded shanks = - = $55,75, 95 ac 
Solitaire ruby, pearl, emerald or sapphire rings - $50 “ 
With diamonds embedded:in shank: - - - © $80: #: 


T:wo-stone rings two diamonds or diamond and other 


precious stone - . - - - - =. aD " 
With diamonds in shank =~ - - -- - $85 °.“ 
Three-stone rings: three. diamonds or two diamonds 

with pearl, ruby, emerald or sapphire -  -.  - $65 “ 
Half hoops of five diamonds or alternating with other 

Precious stones 2 FUROR Ts ROS AIO Saree” Y bia 
Princess rings of diamonds, pearls or sapphires? Beas 100° > 
Banguetior dinner rings, Various combinations: - $150 ‘* 


he above ‘oF richer rings showing sizes of stones, aye of 
1g and | prices mailed upon request, also Tiffany 1907 Blue Book 
if g Over ae pages ol of descuptions and prices of hegre 


a uty 


~ mount 





eh . 


a “Fit 





1 Avenue: . ewYork 


—- 
















“Tiffany & Co,, always welcome a comparison of messy 
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Reading for the Nature Lover 








WILLIAM J. LONG’S BOOKS 











“The note of sincerity and the. careful 
avoidance of sentimentalism are the quali- 
ties which make this kind of reading whole- 
some and profitable.’—Henry van Dyke. 


“I must confess I have been fascinated 
by Mr. Long’s writings. Whether this is 
because he is an_admirable scientist or a 
convincing artist I have. not stopped to in- 
quire.”—Biiss Carman, in the Reader. 





JULIA W. HENSHAW 


“The beauty of the photographs, the ab- 
solute correctness of the grou;ing of the 
flowers, the concise and yet complete de- 
scriptions, make it easy for even the visi- 
tor of a day to identify all the plants he ‘s 
likely to see.”—JouNn Lacove. 





“His correlation of animal r 
pulses is keen and ‘full of interest.”—Life. 


NORTHERN TRAILS. 

A LITTLE BROTHER TO THE BEAR. 
SCHOOL OF THE WOODS. 
FOLLOWING THE DEER. 

BEASTS OF THE FIELD. 

FOWLS OF THE AIR. 


MOUNTAIN WILD FLOWERS OF 


Brier-Patch Philosophy 


and human instincts and basic im- 


AMERICA 


100 full page illustrations of flowers that 
bloom above the clouds. 





SOME OTHER IMPORTANT BOOKS 


Jewett’s Good Health 


Here, tucked away in the lines of an 
interesting story, young readers will 
learn just how to care for the eyes, ears 
and teeth, how to get pure air into a 
room and impure air out, the necessity of 
going to bed early and regularly—and 
why these duties should be performed. 


Sargent’s Physical 
Education 


The physical status of our people, in 
the light of physical ancestry and mod- 
ern rapid living. Contrary to tne gloomy 
predictions of many, Dr. Sargent fore- 
tells changes for the better along lines 
of physical improvement. 





Jewett’s Town and City 


Civic Hygiene is here taught in a 
way that children can comprehend and 
practice. They learn to shoulder at once 
some small responsibilities, in order to 
guard against impure water and milk, 
tuberculosis, unclean streets, accumu- 
lated garbage and other evils of town 
and city life. 


Hall’s Aspects of Child Life 


and Education 


During the last twenty years one of 
the lines of research carried on by Presi- 
dent G. Stanley Hall and students work- 
ing under his direction, at Clark Uni- 
versity, has been the psychology of child- 
hood and its applications to education. 
The object of the present volume is to 
make accessible to parents and teachers, 
at moderate price, the results of these 
researches. 


+ 





GINN & COMPANY, Publishers 


Trade Department 


29 BEACON STREET, BOSTON 
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The Best New Novels 


Brown of Harvard 


By RIDA JOHNSON YOUNG and JAMES P. COLEMAN 
With 8 Full-page Illustrations. $1.50 








This brisk and stirring story is a novel of college life based upon the successful 
play of the same name. It will be found true to both local color and the spirit of 
the University where the scene is laid. A lively and stirring plot, with ingenious 
and surprising incidents and a striking dénouement, seizes the reader’s attention at 
the start and holds it to the end. 


_ The Shadow of a Great Rock 
By WILLIAM R. LIGHTON Frontispiece in three colors. $1.50 


A straightway, spirited story of love and adventure in the days of the winning 
of the West—the days when the trail was the only road. In spite of the variety of 
incident and adventure, the novel is far from being of the “shilling-shocker” breed. 
The sensational element is everywhere subordinated to the serious and impassioned 
love story that is at the heart of the book. 


A Draught of the Blue 


Together with AN ESSENCE OF THE DUSK 
By F. W. BAIN Illustrated. $1.50 


“A love song as strong as the Tristan and Yseult lay; it is exquisitely poetic.”"—N. Y. Sun. 


The Country House 


By JOHN GALSWORTHY, author of “The Man of Property,” etc. $1.50 


“If there is any competition going on for the finest novel of the year, best-drawn ‘char- 
acters in modern fiction or the coming novelist, my votes unhesitatingly go to The Country 
House, to Mr. Barter, to Mrs. Pendyce and to Mr. John Galsworthy.”—London Punch. 


The Sinner 


By ANTONIO FOGAZZARO, author of “The Saint,” “The Patriot,” etc. 
Crown 8vo. $1.50 


An impassioned love story involving faithful pictures of the life of the [talian’ 


world of fashion and introducing the character that becomes the central figure of 
“The Saint.” 





Send For New Illustrated Catalogue. 


soostizrs G P. Putnam’s Sons xivonvon 
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INTERESTING NEW NATURE 
BOOKS 


THE 


Haunters 


OF THE 


Silences 


Fascinating Stories of Animal Life by 
CHARLES G. D. ROBERTS 


“Among all writers about animals it has remained 
for Roberts to crystallize into vibrant character studies, 
told with power, insight and sympathy, the salient 
features of the horizonless life of the animal world.” 
—New York Bookman. 

62 illustrations, by Charles Livingston Bull, $2.00. 


Read Mr. Roberts’s new book and see for yourself 
if President Roosevelt is right with regard to “On 
tHE Nicut Trai...” 





Just Published 


TENANTS :: TREES 


By CLARENCE HAWKES. Author of “Little 
Foresters,” “Shaggycoat,” etc. 


25 illustrations, 4 in color, by Lowis Rhead. $1.50. 


L. C. PAGE @ COMPANY, BOSTON 


WHEN CALLING 
PLEASE ASK FOR 


MR. GRANT 


By so doing you will be able to 
obtain the best books of the 
season at liberal discounts. Mr. 
Grant has been selling books for 
over twenty years, and the phrase 
“Save on Books” has become 
a motto of his bookshop. Mr. 
Grant’s stock of books is care- 
fully selected and very complete. 
If you cannot call send a ten-cent 
stamp for an assortment of cata- 
logues and special slips of books 
at greatly reduced prices, 


F, E. GRANT | 


23 W. Forty-second Street, New York 




















IMPORTANT HIGH SCHOOL TEXT-BOOKS 





Robbins’s Geometry 


$1.25 
Clear, consistent, teachable, and sound. 
The simple, fundamental truths are explained 
rather than formally demonstrated and the 
weet comprehensively and suggestively out- 
ined. 





Davison’s Practical Zodlogy 


$1.00 
Treats of the structure, life history, and 
relations of animals, presenting - essential 
points about many species. Simple methods 
are given for collection and study, with 
numerous illustrations. 





Send for our new Illustrated Descriptive Catalogue 
of High School and College Text-Books 





Blaisdell’s Composition-Rhetoric 


$1.00 
Fresh and interesting in character, simple 
and suggestive, stimulating and inspiring. 
Trains the pupil to recognize and thus to 
avoid his errors. 





Essentials in History Series 


Each, $1.50 

Ancient, Medieval and Modern, English 
and American histofy are presented by trained 
historical scholars, familiar with the needs 
of secondary schools. 


Four volumes. 





AMERICAN BOOK COMPANY 


NEW YORK 


CINCINNATI 


CHICAGO 
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1 WEBSTER’S * 


INTERNATIONAL): 


DICTIONARY , 


Besides an eo etig 
of 
WORDS, the of English, contains oaistory: 


the English Language, Guide to Pronunciation, [fi 


of  aeeesy New Ae ae New Bio- 
ocabulary of 





Yames, English C. ian ff 


Foreign yuotations Abbreviations, Etc. 
Names, F A ign 5000 ILLUSTRA TIONS. 


2380 P 
SHOULD YOU NOT OWN SUCH A BOOK? If, 


WEBSTER’S COLLEGIATE DICTIONARY. 
Largest of our abridgments. Regular and Thin 
Editions. 1116 PAGES AND 1400 tenn 2 
wee c. wee Story of a Book”— 
G. & TAM Co., Springfield, M 











BI G Drop a Postal 
oS A ARR The At 


BARGAINS IN 


%, BOOKS 


Send now for our Summer Clearance 
Catalogues of new and used Books 
withdrawn from the “Booklovers’ 
Library.” Thousands of books as 
good as new at prices cut in halves 
and quarters. Literature, Science, 
History, Travel, Biography, Fiction— 
all recent publications. Address 
Sales Department 


THE TABARD INN LIBRARY 
1607 Chestnut Street, Philadelphia 

















The Best Summer Story 





St. Abigail of the Pines 


By WILLIAM A. KNIGHT 
Author of “THE SONG OF OUR SYRIAN GUEST” 





A book to warm the heart of every lover of stirring outdoor 
life on sea and land, It is a tale of the sea, full of soft air, 
the sands of Cape Cod, and sailor folk of long ago. The 
spell of sounding waves and ocean breezes holds the reader 
captive from the first page to the very end. 





A New Edition, tastefully bound In cloth, with cover decoration in green and white. 


Price, $1.00, Postpaid 








THE PILGRIM PRESS 


BOSTON—14 Beacon St. 


CHICAGO—175 Wabash Ave. 
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Are you going 
to PARIS 
this summer? 








A Handbook 
Especially 


For Women 


¥ > 
_ 






| 


ERE is a new book which is 
just what has been so long 
needed. All the really neces- 

sary information of many guide- 

books in one small volume the size 
of Baedeker. 

**It is eminently direct, complete 
and resourceful in its large array of 
facts.’*—Chicago Evening Post. 

By Elizabeth Otis Williams 

With Map, $1.00 net, postage 7 cents 


At all A. C. McCLURG & CO. 
Book Stores Publishers 














“ To know the future, read the past.” 


The past record of Emerson pianos is 
their highest recommendation and strong- 
est — In the fifty-five years since 
the first Emerson was made, these pianos 
have won the unqualified endorsement of 


more than 85,000 purchasers 
The unfailing test of time has shown them 
to possess the most completely satisfying 
musical quality, and a musi endurance 
unsurpassed by any piano in the world. 














American Local Histories 
At 15% Discount 


Having. recently purchased the stock of the 
valuable historical publications of the Mason 
Company of Syracuse, we offer this stock at a 
small fraction of originalcost. Special circular 
on application. 


R. R. HAVENS CO. 
157 West 23rd Street, -New York 














BROOKLYN 
DAILY EAGLE 


Annual Summer Resort Number 

and Classified List of Hotels and 

Boarding Houses, published 
JUNE 9, 1907 


Send two-cent stamp for Free Booklet contain 
ing list of over 5,000 Hotels and Boarding Houses. 


ROLL TOP DESKS 


OFFICE 
FURNITURE € R 


— - — — << 
; i rim, a ee 








wee Peewee 


Faia 














in great variety of 
style and price. 


T. G. SELLEW 


111 FULTON STREET 
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Pleasure Planning. 


Nowhere is good music so greatly needed as 
in the country home. Rainy days, idle evenings, 
and the intervals between outdoor sports are at 
once relieved of their. tedium if you have a 


PIANOLA or PIANOLA PIANO 


No previous musical knowledge required in order to play them artistically. 


ACH year witnesses an increased demand for the Pianola in summer homes. It 
E; insures an abundance of whatever class of music you enjoy most—classical, popular, 
operatic, rag-time, dance-music or song accompaniments. 

Best of all, you can play the music yourse/f, putting your own expression and 
taste into the interpretation. The Pianola has nothing in common with the many 
instruments that play in a mechanical way, for its unequalled responsiveness 
or sensitiveness places it distinctly in a class of its own. The 


Be sure that it is the genuine Metrostyle Pianola that you purchase. Aeolian 
Although there are nearly one hundred different Piano-players in the market, Company 
more Pianolas have been sold than all of the others combined. Ht is a c 
mistake to pay the price of the Pianola for an instrument lacking the 362 Fifth Avenue 
features that have given it universal supremacy. New York 


Perhaps oe gee Jae thought would like pa own a Pianola, » but have deferred / Send Catalog 13 and details of 
actin; om 20 account o cost. know that our new mont nt 
oysten s the expense so slight an bandhy to be felt? Let us cond yon the / your new purchase plan to 
fall ¢ details of of the plan. . 


THE AEOLIAN CO., Aeolian Hall 
362 Fifth Avenue, New York 


ae 
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the CURTAIN RAISED on a generally unwritten: 
PHASE OF LIFE | 


Startling in reality. Sensational in rev- 
elations. Masterful in simplicity. Force- 


* 
&, ] 4 x er ful‘in genuine art. Theodore Dreiser has 


‘written one of the most remarkable novels 


oe 
C arrie in literature and everybody is going to read 
it.. The realism of a Zola without the faults. 











BY English and American critics on the advance copies ex- 
e tend enthusiastic praise. Among many are the following: 
Theod Drei 
eodore: Ureiser POULTNEY. BIGELOW, HARRY THURSTON PECK, 
HAML LIN N GARLAND, GEORGE HORT 
Greatest Novel of NOR UNCAN, FREDERIC TABER COOPER, 
i ALBERT. BIGELOW PAINE, . BRAND WHITLOCK, 
the times JAMES HUNEK CHAS. G. D, ROBERTS, 
ONDON SPECTATOR, | LONDON ACADEMY, 





LONDON ATHEN FORTNIGHTLY REVIEW. 





COLORED ILLUSTRATIONS. 12mo OVER 500 PAGES. $1.50. 


B. W. DODGE & COMPANY 


24 EAST 2ist STREET, NEW YORK 
EsTEY OrcGAN COMPANY 


Manufacturers 


Reed and Pipe Organs 


BRANCHES: 


BOSTON: . . * No. 120 Boylston Street 
NEW YORK; - No. 97 Fifth Avenue 
PHILADELPHIA: No. 1118 Chestnut Street 
ATLANTA: = = «+ No. 99 Peachtree Street 
ST. LOUIS: - ~ . No. 1116 Olive Street 











FACTORIES: 
BRATTLEBORO, VT. 
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The Chase & Baker Music Rolls 


| For Standard (,7%,,) Piano Players 


Our Melographic Rolls are all made 
from masterstencils, prepared in our 
own factory, arranged from the orig- 
inal score by competent professional 
musicians, with special reference to 
the possibilities of piano players, re- 
sulting in productions which elimi- 
nate the mechanical effects and most nearly 
approach manual playing. 
The Expression Marks are those regularly 
employed in musical notation, in strict 
accordance with the score, easily under- 
stood and followed by the layman, but 
appealing to the intellect, and making 
individual interpretation possible. 


The Paper is a superfine, imported lint 
paper, manufactured exclusively for us for 
this purpose; very strong and Seno op of 
close texture; very thin and smooth; prac- 
tically noiselessin operation; almost entirely 
unaffected by dryness or moisture, thus in- 
suring perfect ‘“‘tracking.’’ Perforations are 
clear cut and remain permanently so. No 
slovenly reproduction possible. 

Color of Sheet is gray-green—easy for the 
eyes; not easily soiled and in harmony with 
color scheme of instrument. 

Every detail is of igs high pede < Of exe excellence which 
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These rolls cost you less, but we 
can demonstrate that they are better 
than others in every point that 
makes for artistic perfection 
and general satisfaction. 
Our Monthly Bulletin, 
giving the latest Ameri- 
can and foreign pro- 
ductions, yill be 
mailed to you 
regularly on 
request. 


Send for Our 
FREE 
CATALOG 


containing de- 
scription and price 


of every roll pub- y distinguishes the well known Piano Players. 
lished by us—embrac- lf you don’t find Chase & Baker Music Rol Rolls in your tre 
ing the whole field from popular to classic, write us. Trial roll free—send 2c. for postage. 


Send for the trial roll and freecat’ §= Dent, R, The Chase & Baker Co., Buffalo, N.Y., U.S.A, "24on,_ Shicago 














alogue, enclosing 24c. for postace to 
{ b 
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FOR RESIDENCES 





























The Kimball Soloist 


performer to execute solo parts like the flute, 


neously the orchestral accompaniment. 


amateur using the self-playing attachment. 


PARTMENT. 


W. W. KIMBALL CO, 


Established 1857 


Kimball Pipe Organ with Soloist, Upper Hell of Private Residence. 


is a new feature for residence pipe organs 
and is the world’s most remarkable achieve- 
ment in self-playing devices. It enables the 


oboe, clarinet, etc., and to furnish simulta- 

The “Soloist,” or solo device, may be 
built in any organ and in no way interfers 
with the instrument manually. It is equally 


efficient for the professional organist, or the 


For particulars write PIPE ORGAN DE- 


Chicago Office New York Office 
243 Wabash Avenue 160 6th Avenue 
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WASHINGTON, D. C. 
An Rplecopel School for Girls. Home and Cutiage Preparatory 
Courses, The French Departmen 
or. the same grounds, where French is ge hPa the <~ — 
of the house. No other school in this country gives 
esin this le langnege, Music Professors from the 
Caliege of location contributes to health and permits 
the - na ef a'l outdoor sports. oy attractive 
home life. Weekly sight-seeing parties. Address 


Miss ALICE A. BRISTOL, Principal, 
Mintwood Place and 19th Street, Washington, D. C. 





sahington 














5h. - 
ai : ‘ 
p iil Lee in 

a F-Waledat-¥ 
Cathedral School 


FOR GIRLS 


ireproot Building. Park of 40 acres. Un- 

on advantages in music and art. Certificate 

admits to College. Special Courses. 

RT. REV. H. Y- SATTERLEE, D.D., LL. D., 
President Board of Trustees. 

MRS. BARBOUR WALKER; M.A.., Principal. 











Mt. St. Alban, Washington, D. C. 








HOPKINS SUMMER SCHOOL 


Summer term of Hopkins Grammar Sade, 
Prepares for the Fall Examinations 
nations of YALE 


Sixth ay Aug. oy Ae 
. WOODFORD, Rector, New Haven, Conn. 





Yale University Summer School 


Advanced and elementary college =~ university courses 


for teachers and students. July 8th to August 16th. For 
eatalogue containing full information, address 
YALE SUMMER SCHOOL, 135 Elm St., New Haven, Conn. 


INGLESIDE A School for Girls 


New Milford, Litchfield Co., Conn. 


School year begins ‘Feoetey Coteber ist on > aa 
WM. D. BLA ‘atroness. 








CONNECTICUT, Washington. 


THE RIDGE SCHOOL 


A Preparatory School for Boys. In the Highlands of 
Litehfield County. Wm. G. BRINSMADE, Principal. 





CONNECTICUT, Windsor. 
The Campbell School for Girls (Inc.) 


-Prepares for college. Regular and Special Courses. 
pa oS -_ ge a attractive home life. 


ig Young girls admitted. A. H. 
CAMP BE DME MRS. tS. MARIAN B. CAMPBELL. 





Illinois 





THE 






HOME-MAKING ;'2% PROFESSION 
Tenet conten routes t Food, Coo en 
Plansinn Manageeneet, Children, Nursing C Clothing, ote 






Am. School of Home Economics, 33072 Armour Ave., 





Massachusetts 


Flm Hill A Private Home and School 





for Feeb'e Minded Youth 


Barre, Massachusetts 


Exceptional advantages for sense at ag a Individ- 
ual instruction. Manual Training, Music. ils from six 
and upwards. treatment. Open Pah the year. 


Beautiful and healthful location, at an elevation of 1,000 
feet. 4 gue of ground. For circulars and all informa- 


tion, 
“GEORGE A. BROWN, M.D., Superintendent 





The Cambridge School of Nursing 


Term Opens the First Monday in October 


Nine months preparatory and three years training in all 
departments of Nursing, under qualified teachers. Grad- 
uates fitted for positions in any field of Nursing. Last 
six months elective work. Apply to the Principal, Cam- 
bridge School of Nursing, 1000 Mass: Ave., Cambridge, 
Mass, 
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CHAUNCY HALL SCHOOL 


458 BOYLSTON ST., BOSTON 
(Opposite Mass. Inst. of Technology.) 
Makes a specialty of thorough 
preparation of young men for the 


MASSACHUSETTS INSTITUTE OF TECHNOLOGY 
And Other Scientific Schools. 

Able and ambitious graduates of grammar 
schools fitted in three years. 
Reasonable. Rates of Tuition. 
Excellent Gymnasium Facilities. 

Office hours during August and September, 9-12. 
Eightieth year opens Sept. 23d. 

HAGAR @ KURT, Principals 







Massacuusetts, Lowell. 


ROGERS HALL SCHOOL 

Faces Rogers Fort Hill Park. Beautiful 
grounds devoted to outdoor sports. Golf, 
tennis, basket ball, field hockey, horseback 
riding. 

Thorough preparation for 
and Radcliffe examinations. Certificate ad- 
mits to Smith, Vassar, Wellesley. 
Wells and Mt. Holyoke. Advanced 
General Course for graduates of 
High Schools. For a - e address 
Mrs. E. P. Unperuitt, M.A., 
Principal. 


Bryn Mawr 





MASSACHUSETTS, Merrimac. 
Whittier School for Girls 47°30), 2s bre 
Music, Art, and 


ia each 1, Coll Preparatory and Elective Courses. 
Physical C iture. Wedenee ame views, address 
Mrs. ANNIE BRACKETT RUSSELL, Principal, 





a 





Bradford Academy 


FOR YOUNG WOMEN 


One Hundred Third Year 


Thirty miles from Boston. Prepares for all 
the leading colleges for women; also General 
Course and two-years’ Course for High School 
Graduates. New gymnasium and field sports of 
all kinds." For catalogue and book of views 
address the Principal 


Miss LAURA A. KNOTT, A.M., Bradford, Mass. 
The Browne and Nichols School 


Cambridge, Mass. For Boys. 24th year. Course, 8 years. 
classes limited to 15. Pupils continuously under supervision 
of head teacher in each department. Exceptional facilities 
for fitting for Harvard. [Illustrated Catalogue. 


' DIVINITY SCHOOL 


-—OF—— 


HARVARD UNIVERSITY 


CAMBRIDGE, MASS. 


An Undenominational School of Theology. 
Announcement for 1907-08, Now Ready. 











Massachusetts, Duxbury, Post Office Box 239. 


POWDER POINT SCHOOL for BOYS 


Prepares for Massachusetts Institute of Foctachegs. Har- 
vard, or business. Individual teaching. Home e. Ele- 
mentary classes for Young Boys. Laboratories. 

F. B. KNAPP, S8.B. 


Dean Academy 


Franklin, Mass. 


Young men and young women find here a homelike atmos- 
phere, Cennas and efficient traini in every department 
of a broad culture, a loyal and helpful school spirit. Lib- 
eral endowment permits liberal terms, $250 per year. 

For catalogue and information address 


ARTHUR W. PEIRCE, Litt.D., Principal, Franklin, Mass 
For 30 Boys J. H. PILtssuRy, Prin 


Waban School 12to 18 Box 171 Waban, Mass. 
Individual Instruction, Physical Athletics and Manual Training, and 
Maaly School Atmosphere. Location Ideal. SUMMER CAMP. 











TABOR ACADEMY 


MARION, MASS. 


A modern school with the best features of the 
old New England Academy. 

Boys and girls over twelve years of age admitted, 
if ready for the usual high-school course. 

Beautiful location. Excellent equipment. An- 
nual expenses less than $350.00. 

For descriptive pamphlet, send to 

N. C. HAMBLIN, Principal 











HOME STUDY 
COURSES 


Ovk School affords 
the home student 
an opportunity to _pur- 
sue a Complete igh 
School Course under 
professors in leading 
American colleges and 
universities. The 
Courses in English are 
given by Prof. Genung, 
of Ambherst; History, 

Wells, of 

, by Prof. 
Harkness, Brown; 
Greek, by Prof. Chase, 
of Harvard. An emi- 
nent specialist is at the 
head of every depart- 
ment. 

Students may regis: 
ter at any time and 
may take up complete 
courses or pursue spe- 
cial branches. a Ee attention is given to stu- 
dents preparing for college. We also offer in- 
struction in Commercial and Normal Branches. 

Every reader of Tue INDEPENDENT who is in- 
terested in home study and correspondence teach- 
ing is invited to send for a free copy of our eighty- 
page catalogue and full information in regard to 
our home study courses. 





Joun F.Genunc A.M. Pu.D. 
Professor of English. 


The Home Correspondence School 
Dept. 67. Springfield. Mass. 
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WHEATON SEMINARY 


FOR YOUNG WOMEN 

Rev. Samuel V. Cole, A.M., D.D., President. 

78d year begins Sept. 18th, 1907. Endowed colle; age Pramatatery 
Certificates to college. Advance courses high-school 
graduates and others. Art and music. Experienced 
teachers. Native French and German. New brick gymna- 
sium, with resident instructor; tennis, basket-ball, field- 
hockey, ete. Steam and ems yy "Healthful location, 
within 30 miles of Bost For catalogue and views 
address WHEATON “SEMINARY, orton, Mass. 





Michigan 





The Michigan Military Academy, Orchard Lake, Mich. 

Ideal site. Fine equipment. Prepares for all coll 

Strong teaching. Genuine military training. Symmet 
culture. Clean atmosphere. Not a reform school. 

LAWRENCE CAMBRON HULL, 

President and Superintendent. 


cal 





Pennsylvania 





PENNSYLVANIA, Carlisle. 


PREPARATORY DEPARTMENT 
Conway Hall oF DICKINSON COLLEGE. 
Founded 1783. hap or technical schoo! 
— field and ee “ay ~-— Frazonable For me 
a fem op San. sore , President, or HUTCHISON. 


THE CHOICE OF A PROFESSION 


An address by President Southworth, sent free on ap- 
plication to the, Recorder, Meadville, Pennsylva nia. 


THE MEADVILLE THEOLOGICAL SCHOOL 


Trains men and women for the acme day ministry. 
No doctrinal tests. Generous beneficia and scholarshi 
funds. Fellowship for study abroad Pielding $810, award 
annually to a competent ———. lecturesh ips. 
Member of the American Committee for a Lectures on the 
History of Religi 





ons. 


Minnesota 


Shattuck School 


(INCORPORATED) 


FARIBAULT, MINN. 











Requirements guard against ad- 
mission of unfit companions for good 
boys. Admirable Military Depart- 
ment kept subordinate to high stand- 
ards of scholarship and moral cul- 
ture. The Government pays it high 
tribute ; colleges find it one of the 
best preparatory schools. Gradu- 
ates distinguished for manliness and 
efficiency in after life. Has been 
conspicuously before the public forty 
years. Complete and wholly reliable 
information in the Catalogue. 

All inquiries receive the Rector’s 
personal attention. Address 


REV. JAMES DOBBIN, D.D., Rector 











New Hampshire 





New Jersey 





THE PHILLIPS EXETER 
ACADEMY 


127th year opens Sept. 11th, 1907. For catalogue and views, address 
HARLAN P. AMEN, Principal, Exeter, New Hampshire. 





NEWJERSEY, Morristown. 


Morristown School for Boys. 


COLLEGE PREPARATORY BOARDING SCHOOL. 


CHARLES SCRIBNER (Princeton), President Board of Trustees. 
Francis CaLt WoopMAN (Harvard), Head Master. 








ys 


The most vital benefit a boy receives 
here isthe foundation for strong, manly 
character, through wise direction, sympa- 
thetic interests, and high moral —y = 

We prepare students for college, Scie 
tific School and Business and give Military 
instruction. But these are only helps to 
the one aim of giving boys that physical, 


Bordentov 























litary Institute 


BORDENTOWN-ON-THE-DELAWARE, N. J. 
mental and moral equipment which fits them for the 
work of the world. 

How we accomp lish this is fully explained in our il- 
ieek lustrated book. Sent free on request. 

[| Twenty-two years under present management. No 
eumpromise on tobacco, i or hazing. Summer 
campin Canada. Rev._T. Landon, A.M, D.D., 
Principal. Major T. D. Landon, Commandant. 




















KINGSLEY SCHOOL eee cent 


Scientific School or Business 


22 miles from New York; soo feet ‘elevation. Large new gymnasium, running track, diamond, tennis courts, golf- 


practice course. 


Thorough work in small classes. Buildings new, modern in equipment and planned for school purposes. 
References as to good character required from all applicants. 


J. R. CAMPBELL, Box ros, Essex Fells, N. J. 
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Rhode Island 


MOSES BROWN 
SCHOO Formerly Friends School 


PROVIDENCE, R. I. 
Founded in 1784. 
A School 
for Students 
from Good 


Homes 


Stands for thor- 
Ough training 
under wholesome 
conditions. Pre- 
pares for Yale, 













VIEW OF ==s NASIUM 
Sty anaton Wellesley a and other 
The art balding is one country and offers exceptional 
opportunity for = Soni training and various lines of art work. }xtensive 
grounds (26 acres) with fine gymnasium provide for physical development 
and outdoor sports. For catalogue 


Address SETH K. GIFFORD, Ph.D., Principal, Box B 
New York 











TRINITY SCHOOL FOR BOYS 








SUMMER VACATION SCHOOL FOR BOYS 
In the hills of Westchester Co. Opens June 2%, 1907. 
Fishing, Swimming, Tennis, Horsemanship, trips to points of 
interest, out of door life that appeals to the boy. Home influences 
and oquetent TTT Eon For her information 


dress 
YLBURN, Trinity School, Elmsford, New York. 





RVING 


SCHOOL For Boys tert 


WEW YORK. 
om 25 miles from New York. Exceptionally well-fitted in teach 
staff and general equipment to give ane preparation for 
Cai eee, Scientific School or Business. Gymnasium, with swimming 

Gompetent instructors. Fine athletic field. Add. ess 


wy. i. FORMAN, A.M., Head Master. 






















Ithaca High-School 
VB 4 Graduating Class feos ee cece: aryl 
“My acquaintance with the ry schools of the 
Onited States leads me to believe t ra the © Ithaca High School 
stands in ieon very front rank.” —J 
* Precilont Cornell University, 


This school gets students from nearly every county in N.Y. 
every State in the hse TI from nearly | eve 
thoroughly eq 
teachers of proved success. In rece 
preva me rr a poem ion of having 

1000 a fe torv various a Special c! 
| for'Sraie varholarahp work, Sra Some — 
field, on which are 2 Football telda 3 ~y diamonds, 
two 


rh Espn Thane repo 




























ANNOUNCEMENT 


of the Summer Courses ef the 


University Preparatory 
School 


ITHACA, N. Y. 


Seventeenth Summer Session. Ten Weeks 
Boarding and Day Departments 
Opens July 5th, Closes September 13th 


THE SUMMER SESSION 
of the UNIVERSITY PREPARATORY SCHOOL, 
July 5th to September 13th. A Special Three 
Weeks Review will be given from August 28th to 
September 18th inclusive. 

Our faculty collectively represents 56 years of 
successful experience in college preparatory work. 
EX PERIENCE 
During the past Sixteen Years the school has as- 
sisted over 1,000 students in successfully passing 
one or more subjects in the Fall Entrance Examina- 

tions to Cornell University. 

EFFICIENCY 
The Efficiency and the success of the school are 
attested by the fact that the school is on the ap- 
proved list of schools whose certificates are ac- 
cepted in lieu of entrance examinations by Cornell 
University. 

THE REGULAR ACADEMIC YEAR 
for 1907-1908 opens Tuesday, October ist, for 
—— Illustrated catalogue will be mailed 
on request. 

CHARLES A. STILES, B. 8., President. 
Ave. J, Ithaca, N. Y 
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SAINT J OHN’S | 
SCHOOL 


MANLIUS, N. Y. 


Wm. Verbeck, A. M., President. 


—S 








The most successful application of the 
military principle to the preparatory school. 
Designated by the War Department, for 
three successive years, as ‘ Distinguished 
Institution.” 

The school is open during the vacation 
for recreation, physical culture or study. 
Special tutoring if desired. Cavalry drill. 
Outdoor gymnasium. Swimming. Target 
practice. Camping. Excursion to James- 


town Exposition. 
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Dr. Holbrook 
School 


Ossining, N. Y. 


Established 1866. One of the best 
known preparatory schools for boys in 
the United States. Students thoroughly 
prepared for college or business. 
Located at one of the most beautiful 
spots on the Hudson, on Briar Cliff, 
s00 feet above the river. Chemical 
and physical laboratories fitted with 
all the newest appliances. Gymna- 
sium. Beautiful campus of 25 acres, 
with well arranged grounds for base- 
ball, football, tennis, hockey and 
track athletics. Satisfactory refer- 
ences as to character necessary for 
enrollment. 

For illustrated catalogue giving full 
particulars and testimonials, address 


The Dr. Holbrook School, Ossining, N. Y. 








“Stone upon Stone” 


is not only the translation of its 
name, but describes the thor- 
ough, conservative building 
of character and educa- 
tion given to pupils of 


The Ossining 


School for Girls [Sry 


2:3 Special attention given to theac- 
uirement of grace, dignity and 

e refinement of bearing and manner. 

ca Certificate admitsto leading colleger. 
Advanced coursesin Artand Music. Fully 
equipped gy i 40th year. &eparate 
home for children under 15 yearsof age. Year 
book with views of the school on application. 

Hiss C. €. Fuller, Principal, Ossinin the-Hudson, N. Y. 


Mount Pleasant Academy 


OSSINING-ON-HUDSON, NEW YORK 
A Preparatory School with Military Training. _ Founded in 1814 
Also MOUNT PLEASANT HALL 
Mr. Brusie’s School for Young Boys. 


THE BALLIOL SCHOOL "7h ciris 


College preparatory and general courses. 
EDITH ROCKWELL HALL, A.B., Head. 


Margaret’s School for Girls 
and 50 West 54th . Sth and 6th Aves.), 
A high class ential and day school. New 

ly designed for a school. Full 
ic and Art. George Dickson, M. A., 


Att 


























St. 

48 

New York. 
roof 


Pp 
Academic Course, 
Director; Mrs. George Dickson, Principal. 





Horace [Mann Schools 


Teachers’ College, Columbia University. 
For boys and girls. Kindergarten, Blementary, High, 
offering unrivaled advantages to residents of Greater New 
"2 bod cages a 
New buildings splendidly equi ; sical culture and 
manual training in all grades. a one non-residents. 
ecial attention to college p ration. 


yy 
“For the first time a child 


Pupils admitted as vacancies occur. 
address 
SAMUEL T. DUTTON, Says. 
Broadway and 120th Street, New York, WN. Y. 


MORNING WALKS THROUGH THE 
METROPOLITAN MUSEUM OF ART 


arranged under guidance of student familiar with art 
galleries of Europe. A comprehensive view may be had in 
one visit. form at 10.15 a. m. at “Information 
Desk” left of entrance. Special courses for systematic study. 


Address Mrs. E. C. B. Fassett, 10 West 38th St., N.Y. 


Strong Arms! i Sanpe sr coin 


in stamps or coin 


I will send as long as they last one of 
my charts showing exercises that will 
— build up shoulders, arms, 

orearms and hands without any ap- 
paratus. They are beautifully illustrated 
with twenty half tone cuts. Regular 
price 25 cents. 


IN ADDITION TO THIS 


If you send for one at once, will make you a 
present of another chart which alone is worth more than 
you pay for the first mentioned one. The latter shows my 
new method for building up a great chest, shoulders and arms. 


PROF. ANTHONY BARKER 


Select School of Physical Culture 
110 I. West 42d St. New York City 


PRACTICAL 
EUROPEAN GUID 


By M. D. Frame. > 
"4 [ 16mo, Cloth, $1.00 net; postage 10 cts. additional 
GIVES RAILROAD FARES, HOTEL 
RATES. ROUTES AND COSTS. SIGHT- 
SEEING IN EACH CITY, AND MUCH 
ADVICE ANO INFORMATION. 
HERBERT B. TURNER & CO., 684 Atlantic Avenue, Boston 
A book devoted to the 
— problems of 


THE ART OF TRAVEL 
BY ropean Travel. 180 


H. H. POWERS pp. Price 20 
BUREAU OF UNIVERSITY TRAVEL 
20 Trinit ton 


























cents. 


ty Place, Bos' 





MONTREAL 
ALLAN LIN E “ONiRuMtTo 
The First Transatlantic Turbines 
Past, Elegant, Without Vibration 
as Geena, 20 Wine go ee neee a> Eee PICTURESQUE 


ges, 


Fia' . Thos. 
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EUROPE 


wan eee wn ee yo $295 AND UPWARD 


iant«’ Causeway. ao 
fast, DUBLIN IN EXPOSITION, eng A 
London, Paris, Lucerne, The Rhin Segne. 
Brussels, Antwerp. 45 

JUNE 29 Gibralter. The Mediterranean, 
ies, Rome, Florence, Venice, Lu- 
en, Heidel The Rhine, 
Cc Lon Norwalk, 

J ae Stork, Killarney Lak 
own, es, 
Du Belfast, Giants’ Causeway, ow, 


burgh, English Lakes, 
ter, Carnarvon, Bettwe-y-Coed. Shrewsbury, 
Stratiord, Warwick, Oxford, London. 16 
Send or Call for Itineraries. 
GEORGE E. MARSTERS, 31 West 30th Street, New York 
298 Washington Street, Boston 


 ALTHOUSE’S 


SELECT 
FOREIGN TOURS 





the discomfo 
vexations of travel abroad. 
TOUR ROUND THE WORLD 
sailing October 9th West. 
Exclusive features. Book- 
let of Tour that interests 
you sent on request. 


120 Chestnut St., Philadelphia 








ae oy ye. by epee CRUISE. 
ORIEN Ts seas tt Mails oBS0 tae 
© EUROPE, 3 ROUND THE 

WORLD. pRA C. 
“OLARK, Times Building. New York. 


HOLIDAYS IN ENGLAND 





Send 4 cents (postage) for illustrated book entitled “HOLIDAYS IN ENG- 
LAND,” describing CATHEDRAL RO Pil Fathers, Dickens and 
Tennyson Distri and the HARWICH RO w Steamship 


Line, England to Continent via Hook of Holland or Antwerp. 
Address H. J. Ketcham, General Agent 
GREAT EASTERN RAILWAY OF ENGLAND 
362 Broadway, New York 


EXCEPTIONAL TOURS 
73 to = S dom § 12 Parsi Bos $360 to $595. Via eg 3 


tar, 29, — 
All ay “nel Vienna and Berlin. A 
yy ey rate. year. Illustrated boo! 


. Johnson, 917 Madison” Axe., Baltimore, Ma. 











NORWAY,!ISWEDEN The best summer tour. The mid- 


RUSSIA night sun, stupendous and varied 
Sailing JUNE 20 scenery, interesting cities and peo- 
JULY 4 piles. 
EGYPT These most interesting countries 
PALESTINE are no more uncomfortable in sum- 
Salis JUNE 29 mer than your own home, 


Series of long and short tours in January and Feb- 
ruary. 


EUROPE 
Salis JUNE 29 


Our standard tours: Italy, Switzer- 
land, the Rhine, Paris and London. 


H. W. DUNNING & CO. 


103 Congregational House, Boston, Mass. 
















The COLLVER Tours 


Away-—from-the—Usual 


Tours for ey KRUSH in June and-October 


ROUND 7s: WORLD 


TOURS SHORT AND LONG 
LIMITED TO TEN MEMBERS 


Exceptional in every detail 





THE COLLVER IDEA IS 
DIFFERENT FROM ALL OTHERS 











Send for BLUE BOOK 





COLLVER TOURS COMPANY 
x 364 Boylston Street, BOSTON, MASS. 
Offices and Agents all Around the World 
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vebec Central Rallway || FISHING? | 


NORTHERN MAINE Salmon 








The only line running solid through 


trains with Pullman Cars between IS THE pachere? 
Perch 


HOME OF RECORD Src 
Boston and Quebec Season Opens about May 10 


UPWARDS OF 1,000 LAKES AND 


$ ~ E 
and through Pullman Buffet Cars between STREAMS REACHED BY TH 


New York and Quebec 


Portland and Quebec || “!N THE MAINE woops” 


135 beautiful half-tone illustrations from 
actual photographs.. Cover and two inserts 
; ; in three colors. 

For full information, time-tables, etc., apply to Cony mailed engutime. for.25 eects in- change 
any Tourist Ticket Office, or to — a ee 
Address GEO. M. HOUGHTON 
E. O. GRUNDY, P. R. NEILL, Passenger Traffic Manager, 

Gen. Pass. Agent, T. P. A, Room 80, North Sta., BANGOR, MAINE. . 

SHERBROOKE, QUE. BOSTON, MASS. 


| Spend Your Vacation on : ] 


New England Seashore 
Reached by the 


Boston & Maine Railroad 


**The Vacation Road of America’’ 


























SEND 2 CENTS IN STAMPS to Section 211, Gen. Pass. ot een 


+ Mass., for 80-page Illustrated Book, “‘ALL ALONG S iB.” 
sciaticeciaiainianhiinteataiiiten a 


Mount Gretna Park, Pa. 


On the Cornwall @ Lebanon Railroad 


Is the Finest Mountain Resort in Pennsylvania 


The location of the Pennsylvania Chautauqua, in session July 3d to-August 2d, on 
whose grounds are 100 cottages and the beautiful Gretna Inn; also of the greatest Camp 
Meeting Ground of the United Brethren Church, with over 200 cottages, 5,000 acres of 
mountain woodland, numerous springs of purest water, and air which is a deadly foe to 
asthma and hay fever. For information and booklet address 


A. D. SMITH, Pres. and Gen. Supt., Cc QL. R. R., Lebanon, Pa. 
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MAINE | 


has a fish and game preserve of over 


Two Thousand Lakes 


A combined water surface o of 2,300 square miles. 


Over 5,000 Rivers and Streams 


9,000,000 acres unbroken forest 
OPEN TO ALL FOR 


Trout, Salmon, and Bass Fishing. Big Game and Birds. 


3,000 Miles of Cool Coast Line 


for bathing, boating, and sea fishing. 


If you are looking for summer board or a cottage to rent by seashore or lake, write us. Address 


Passenger Department, MAINE CENTRAL RAILROAD, Portland, Maine 


F. E. BOOTHBY, Gen’! Pass. Agent, 














HEALTH 
INTHHILL TOPS 


Of Orange, Sullivan, Ulster and Delaware Counties, 
N, Y., on the Main Line and Branches of the 


NEW YORK, ONTARIO & WESTERN RY. 


If you are seeking a SUMMER HOME for your 
family in a region of absolute 


HEALTH AT MODERATE COST 
2,000 ft. above the sea, with 
Pure Air, Pure Water, Pure Milk, No Malaria, No Mosqui- 
toes, and within Three Hours’ Ride from New York, 


A Country Heartily Recommended by Physicians, 


Then send 8 cents for postage to the undersigned, or call and get free at offices 

below the SUPERBLY ILLUSTRATED BOOK ‘‘SUMMER HOMES,” of 135 pages. It 

gives a list of Hotels, Farm and Boarding Houses, with their locations, rates of 

board, facilities, attractions, &c, Vacation and Information Bureau at 425 Broadway. 
141, 425, 1180, 1354, ap ater og 45 Nassau St.; 287 4th Ave.; 245 Columbus 

a | NEW YORK Ave.; 2798 3d Ave.; 105 West 125th St.; 182 sth Ave.; ticket offices Desbrosses and 
West 42d St. Ferries, 56 Beaver St.; Journal ‘Information Bureau, Columbus Circle 
(and so9th St.; Eagle Information Bureau, 26 East 23d St. 

IN BROOKLYN! Court St.; 479 Nostrand Ave., cor. Macon St.; 300 Broadway; Eagle Information 


( Bureau. 


J: C. ANDERSON, Traffic Manager, 56 Beaver St., N. Y. 
Send 10 Cents for Set of 10 Colored Post Cards 
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PENNSYLVANIA RAILROAD 


Bulletin. 
THE SUMMER VACATION 


Our summer vacation is the bright spot in the dull routine of the year’s 
work. It breaks the monotony of the daily round, and lets into our busy lives 
the light of a happy, care-free existence. 











America abounds with delightful resofts, among the mountains and beside the 
sea 

Over eight hundred of these points, covering all the desirable and notable 
places from the rock-bound bays of Newfoundland to the rugged shores of Lake 
Superior, and including the famous seacoast resorts of New Jersey—Atlantic City, 
Cape May, Wildwood, Ocean City, Asbury Park, Long Branch, Spring Lake, Sea- 
side Park—are represented in the Pennsylvania Railroad Summer Excursion Book, 
with short descriptions, illustrations, maps, lists of principal hotels, routes of 
travel, and rates of fare. 





Summer excursion tickets at reduced rates with liberal limits and stop-over 
privileges, are on sale at Pennsylvania Railroad Ticket Offices. 

Copies of the Summer Excursion Book may be obtained of Ticket Agents at 
ten cents each, or will be sent postpaid on receipt of twenty-five cents by the Gen- 
eral Passenger Agent, Philadelphia. 














Are You Planning : 
for the Summer? 


Has more natural attractions than any other place near New York and 


LONG provides Health, Comfort and Sport. 


-It has beautiful wooded hill country overlooking the Sound and Bays 


ISL AND on the North Shore. 
It has rolling farms with charming lakes and streams in the interior. 


It has the Atlantic Ocean with perfect beaches for bathing, and the 
Great South Bay on the South Shore. 


It has unequalled boating and fishing in the numerous bays which indent the shore. 








It has a thousand miles of perfect macadam and shell roads for Automobiling. 


It has nearly one-third of the Golf Courses in the State—including several of national 
reputation—the finest in the country. 


It is the ideal country for Permanent or Summer Homes, having the very best transpor- 
tation facilities—the Long Island Railroad being reached more easily from all parts of New 
York City than any other line. 


“Long Island Summer Resorts” a book of hotels and boarding houses and “Long Island Illustrated” 
free upon application or mailed upon receipt of postage: 4 cents for “Summer Resorts” and 8 cents for 


“Long Island,” by the General Passenger Agent. 
LONG ISLAND RAILROAD 
A. L. LANGDON, HOWARD M. SMITH, 


Traffic Manager 263 Fifth Avenue, New York City General Passenger Agent 
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fOLORADO 








ear take the fam- 
ily where each moment 
counts for health as 
well as pleasure. 





All the sports and pleasures to be 
found elsewhere are enjoyed with 
added zest in Colorado’s bracing 
mountain atmosphere and golden 
sunshine. 


pe” dT he Rock Island 
is the way to go. 


The only direct line to both Denver and Colorado 
Springs. Several fast trains daily from Chicago, St. 
Louis and Kansas City—operated over the straightest 
and smoothest roadbed. 


* 


The Rocky Mountain Limited {s new- 
ly equipped throughout, this season. 


Special Summer Rates make it possible for all 
to enjoy the pleasures of Colorado’s rugged 
scenery and invigorating climate. 

Also Special Summer Rates to all Pacific Coast Points. 


Send to-day for beautifully illustrated book, 
**Under the Turquoise Sky.’’ 

It tells in picture and text all about Col- 
orado, and gives complete information 


concerning the many splendid hotels and “ 
comfortable boarding houses. 0 C 


JOHN SEBASTIAN | S | an qd 


Passenger Traffic Manager 
Chicago, Ill. 
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A. H. HANSON, P. T. M., 











Fast vestibule night train from Chicago, connecting for the above points and for the 


Attractive Lake Resorts of the Northwest 
Tickets and further intormation may be obtained of Illinois Central Agents 
or those of connecting lines. 







&. @. HATCH, @.P.A., 












About 


Vacation ? 


A tent by the Shores of matchless 
Lake George, the “Silvery water” of 
the Red man, offers absolute rest and relaxation. 


The wild grandeur of the Adirondacks is here 
softened by the quiet beauty of peaceful valleys. 
The never failing charms of Lake George are de- 


scribed in 


“ASummer Paradise’ 


which treats also of numerous other resorts of cool 


Northern New York. 


Issued by the Delaware & Hudson, the Short- 
est, Quickest and the Best Line between New York 
and Montreal, and the standard route to the Adi- 
rondacks, with train service of superb excellence. 


Mailed on receipt of 5 cents postage. 
A. A. HEARD, Gen. Pass. Agt., Albany, N. Y. 


N. Y. City Offices, 
171. BROADWAY. 1354 BROADWAY, 





















VACATION LAND 


IS ON THE 


NEW JERSEY COAST 


The way to get. there from NEW YORK 
is via the 


New Jersey Central 
SANDY HOOK ROUTE 


Express Steamers from Pier 81, foot of 
West 42d St., N. R., and Pier 10, N. R., 
foot of Cedar St. 


ALL RAIL ROUTE 


Express trains with vestibuled coaches 
and parlor cars from foot of West 23d St., 
N R., and foot of Liberty St., N. R. 


A Beautiful Book, ‘‘Seaside’ Resorts of 
New Jersey,” sent for 4 cents in stamps, by 


W. C. HOPE, General Pass. Agent 
143 LIBERTY 8T., NEW YORK 
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_“" BEST REACHED VIA THE 


OBSERVATI PARLOR CAFE 
DINING CAR “tr FALSAL AC 

AND | PULLMAN SLEF an 

WITH ELECTRIC! LIGH 


DOES ESE LA f, 
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Los Angeles Limited fe ‘ 


leaves Chicago for Southern California daily at: 
10:05 p.m. via the Chicago & North-Western. 
Union Pacific and Salt Lake Route reaching Los 


Angeles in less than three days. 


Two other fast trains leave Chicago for the Pacific 
Coast daily at 8:02 p.m. (The Overland Limited) 
and 11:00 p.m. The China @ Japan Fast Mail. 
All agents sell tickets via this line. 
W. B. KNISKERN, 
Passenger Traffic Manager C. & N.-W. Ry., 
CHICAGO, ILL. 














“QUEEN OF SUMMER TRIPS” 
“ BY -SEA” 
MERCHANTS & MINERS TRANS. CO. 


STEAMSHIP LINES BETWEEN 


Philadelphia and Boston, 
Baltimore and Boston, 


Comins AND poe . Baltimore and Providence, 
Savannah and Baltimore, 

Savannah and Philadelphia, 
Savannah and Norfolk. 


“FINEST COASTWISE TRIPS IN 
THE WORLD” 


STEAMERS NEW, FAST AND ELEGANT 
Accommodations and Culsine Unsurpassed 
Send for Tour Book. 


| no oer ls PS N ALL WATER ROUTE 10 
| Mout € as) woomms | tT JAMESTOWN «EXPOSITION 








| __Atways Lae 








GEO. J.CHARLTON, ‘ Fof particulars address Agent, M. & M. T. Co., 
GENERAL PASSENGER AGENT at any point above. 


W. P. TURNER, P. T. M., BALTIMORE, MD. 
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can’t take six weeks, take two. 
fagged”” business man there’s nothing like a t 
scenic Northwest via the 


Great Northern R 


Take the daylight 


over the Cascades is in itself worth while. 





revelation to study their remarkable growth. 


this summer. 
allowed. 


apolis to Spokane and Seattle. 
ers, Dining Cars, and Compartment-Observat 


For information regarding routes and 
rates from your city address 
W. M. LOWRIE, Gen’l East. Pass’r Agt., 379 Broad 


Chicago. 
A. L. CRAIG, General Passenger ‘Agent, St. Paul. 








Take a vacation—get away from the daily grind. 
For the overworked, “brain 


Spokane—see the wonderful Kootenai Country. 


Tacoma, Portland and the Puget Sound cities. 


York. 
C. W. PITTS, Gen’l Agt. Pass’r Dept., 220 So. Clark Street, 


DONT WORK 
ALL SUMMER 


If you 


rip through the 


ailway 


trip over the Rockies—stop off at 


The trip 
Visit Seattle, 
It is a 


Low Rates Every Day 


Return limit October 31, 1907. 


Stop-overs 


The “Oriental Limited” daily from St. Paul and Minne- 
Standard and Tourist Sleep- 


ion Cars. 


way, New 
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Pintsch Light 


The New Pintsch Gas Inverted Mantle Lamp for passenger cars increases the 
illumination over three times with the same consumption of gas—a revolution in 
train lighting. ] 











. Steam Heat 


The Standard Jacket System of Hot Water Circulation and Direct Steam 
Systems. In service on 160 railroads in the United States—applied to 19 000 cars. 
Automatic Traps. Straightport Couplers. 


a J 











( SAFETY CAR HEATING ann LIGHTING COMPANY : 


Trinity Place and Rector Street, New York 





CHICAGO ST. LOUIS 
PHILADELPHIA SAN FRANCISCO 
MONTREAL ATLANTA 








a 














THE POND’ ||| PARK & TILFORD 


(Founded 1840) 
NEW YORK 


HE ideal summer home is the one 
that affords the pleasures of the 
country, the seaside or the mountains, but 
leaves the hostess independent of the 
limited resources of summer resort markets. 
PARK & TILFORD'S free out-of- 
town delivery service solves the problem 
of table supplies. 
~ Mail and ‘phone orders filled promptly 
and carefully. Express charges prepaid 
on $5.00 orders within 50 miles; on 








have wma $10.00 orders within 200 miles. Freight 
fend for tee Pookie, prepaid North to Maine, South to Virginia 
Lamont, Corliss&Co.,Agts. and West to Ohio. 


> Dept. W,78 HadsonSt.,N.Y. 
nae 
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One of the most ex- 
quisite gems of scenery 
on the American 
Continent. Situated 
near Field in the 
Canadian Rockies. 
Its waters are of an 
emerald hue, and the 
ever changing lights 
and shadows produced 
by the reflections from 
the surrounding moun- 
tains create rare and 
vivid pictures. 


EMERALD LAKE 





lake is to view nature's 
loveliest handiwork. 
A Chalet is located 
at the Lake and from 
here can easily be 
reached the celebrated 
Yoho Valley. 


Write for copy of 


“The Challenge of 


CANADIAN ROCKY MOUNTAINS. 


CANADIAN PD 


eached bythe 


ACIFI 


RAILWAY 


ROBERT KERR. passencer trarric Manacern MONTREAL 
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- IN OLD QUEBEC > 


NIAGARA TO THE SEA 20s" 


The grandest trip in America for health and pleasure. The Thousand Islands, Rapids, Montreal, Quebec 
and the famed Saguenay River, with its stupendous Capes “ Trinity” and “‘ Eternity.” 
Send 6c. postage for illustrated guide to THOS. HENRY, Traffic Manager, Montreal, Can, 




















fy ead _{ LAT 


NOVA SCOTIA 


THE LAND OF EVANGELINE 


Direct Service Between 
NEW YORK, YARMOUTH, HALIFAX and ST. JOHN 
(via Yarmouth) 
By the DOMINION ATLANTIC RAILWAY’S 
Superb Twin-Screw, Nineteen-Knot 


“Sg, PRINCE ARTHUR” C4P7. £. KINNEY 


Sailing at 2 p. m. every 5 days 
From Pier foot East 20th Street, East River, New York 


2 Write for Sailing List and beautifully illustrated guide book, 
“‘Land of Summer Rest.” a3 
This — | tourists an copertantty of 9 of Me the most beautiful of the time Provinces and the 
far-famed “ Land of Evangeline’ the and most delightful conditions, as the ‘‘ PRINCE 
GRTHUR” le one of the meting J eK in the Atlantic trade. 


Round trip 328} NEW YORK | poana Trip t 


‘ound Trip $32 


Including Meals and Cabin Berth 
Individual Sateen and Rooms de Luxe, 


For literature tickets apply to COMP. 8 o GuNERAL AGENTS. 

THOMAS COOK & SON, 245, 1200 Broadway, 649 Madi- 
son Ave., and cor. 5th Ave. and 46th St., New York; 830 
Chestnut St., Phila., Pa. Or to Raymond & Whitcomb Co. we 
25 Union Sq., West. N. Y., and all General Tourist Agents, 


ay 
VA 4 


hy iy 












TT ie 
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iit fauinin 
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Hudson River Day Line 


PALATIAL STEAMERS 


“Hendrick Hudson” (v~) “New York” 
“ Albany” “Mary Powell” 


The Most Charming Inland Water Trip on the American Continent 








Leave Brookl CORI. o'0nég ccctsetncs 8.00 A. M. Leave New Yous, ow: » aoe EE eee 9.00 A. M. 
Leave New York, Desbrosses Street...... 8.40 A. M. Leave W. tagth Street............eceeees 9.20 A. M. 
South Bound, Leave Albany 8.30 A. iM. 


ALL SERVICE, DAILY EXCEPT SUNDAY. 

Landings—Yonkers, West Point, Newburgh, Poughkeepsie, Kingston Point, Catskill, Hudson and Albany. 

Direct Connecting Trains on Wharves for all Points in Catskills, 

Saratoga. and Lake George, and Easy Connections, Tickets, and 
Baggage Checked for all Points, East, North and West 
TICKETS VIA “DAY LINE” ON SALE AT ALL OFFICES. 
See Time Tables for Ideal One Day and One-Half Day Outings from New York. 
Send 6 cents for a copy of Summer Excursion Book 

F. B. HIBBARD, Gen. Pass. Agent Desbrosses Street Pier, New York City 


ASO Gay — Macy Powell” eee boat) service opens May 27th, leaving Desbrosses Street 
1.45 F ee W. 42d Street, 2.00 P. M.; ay ~ Street, 2.20 P.M. On June 22d the Day Line Steamer “Al- 


ineuserge EY... new Special Rag, and return, leaving New York landings one 
hour later than the o, Tee ve to Poughkeepsie and intermediate land- 
ings. See Time Tables” St Steamer morning, bos: making Hudson” lew) in commission May 3oth. 








Direct Daily uarese Service 
DETROIT 48> BUFFALO 


AND Niagara Falls Steemes,, Easters, Statse” and 

Leave Detroit 5:00 p. m. (central time) on week days, Sundays at 4:00 
p.m. Arrive Buffalo daily except Mondays 9:00 a.m. Mondays 7:30 a. m. 
Connecting with all fast trains for New York, Boston, Philadelphia, Baltimore 
and Washington Leave Buffalo 5:30 p. m. "(eastern time ) after arrival of all 
afternoon trains. Empire State Express leaving New York City 8:30 a. m. 
makes connections with D. & B. Steamers. Arrive Detroit 7:30 a. m. 
Direct connection at Detroit with D. & C. Coast Line to Mackinac. 


Rail Tickets are Available on D. & B. Line Steamers , 

All classes of tickets reading via Grand Trunk, Michigan Central and Wabash Railways saved Detroit and Buffalo 
in either direction, will be accepted for transportation on D. & B. Line Steamers. This arrangement enables the traveler 
between eastern and western states to forsake the hot, dusty cars and enjoy the delights of a cool nighe’s rest en route. 
Send 2 cents for illustrated booklet No. 28, Address, 


Fhilip H.Wewttian, VieePres. Detroit & Buffalo Steamboat Co. Be?t,Siacs 
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By Sea To Maine 


On the Fast Modern 
Steamships of . . . 


The Portland Line 


Is the most delightfully refresh- 
ing short sea trip on the coast 


White Mountains, Bar Harbor 
and Halifax easily and avickly 
reached from Portland. 


No Summer Tour diteghe 
without this trip. ‘ 


Mondays, 10 a. m. 
Tuesdays, Thursdays and Saturdays, 5 p. m. 





Illustrated descriptive booklet giving list of Summer 
Hotels and Boarding Houses in the Summer 
Playground of America mailed free on application 





Ticket Office, 290 Broadw: 
General Office, Pier (New | No.) 32, E.R., N.Y. City 
Franklin Wharf, Portland, Me. 


ROBT. C. SCHOLZ, Traffic Manager 














“Great North Shore Route” 


BOSTON & GLOUCESTER 
STEAMSHIP C0, 


(GLOUCESTER AND CAPE ANN) 





Operating the steamers “CAPE ANN” 
and “CITY OF GLOUCESTER” for 
passengers and freight. 

FOLDER, with views of Boston and 
Gloucester harbors, sent on application. 


E. S$. MERCHANT, General Manager 


No. 244 ATLANTIC AVENUE 
BOSTON, MASS, 


commission between 


Vin gon and Duluth, leav- 














ing Buffalo Saturdays ane 


Tu ys. 
sailinggfrom{Buffal. june 


in cornmienen between | 
Buffalo and Chicago leav- 


ise, Buffalo ‘Wednesdays 
and Chicago Saturd ; 
* First sailing from Buffalo > 
June 26th 
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RED “D” LINE 


Established 1838 
United States Mail Contract Steamers. 
Passenger and Freight Service between 
New York, Porto Rico, Curacao 
and Venezuela. 
Steamers Sail from Pier 11, Brooklyn (adjoining Wall Street 
Ferry), every SATURDAY at 12.00 NOON. 


Passenger Accommodations Unsurpassed. An Ideal Winter Ex- 
cursion. For further particulars regarding sailings, etc., address: 





BOULTON, BLISS & DALLETT 
82 WALL STREET 


NEW YORK CITY 














TO NOVA SCOTIA 
CAPE BRETON 


PRINCE EDWARD ISLAND and 
NEWFOUNDLAND 


ONLY DIRECT ROUTE: Sailings from Commercial Wharf, Boston, Tues- 

~ days and Saturdays at noon during the days of tourist travel. Steamers have the 

best of stateroom accommodation; are equipped with all modern conveniences, which 

insure every ocean comfort and the ——_ cruises along the provincial coast are beautiful beyond description. Send 

stamp rus particulars, including illustrated booklet, etc. A. VV. PERRY, Gen. Mgr., 
No. Commercial Whart. 


ANCHOR LINE|“LA VELOCE” 


TRANSATLANTIC STEAMSHIPS Fast Italian Line 
FOR NAPLES DIRECT 









Tours in Scotland, England, 


Citta di Milano - - - - June ll 

Ireland and Continent. — Sete eA a ane ap i 
ittadi Torino - eee 

VIA GLASGOW and LONDONDERRY. Eases (New Twin Screw) - - jay 3 


Ser Bock of lufccmetion, Peter; Gene: oply Cabin $55 up. Dining Room on premenade deck. 





HENDERSON BROTHERS, 
19 Broadway, New York. 





BOLOGNESI, HARTFIELD & CO. 
50 Wall Street 
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DELIGHTFUL 
SUMMERAA. 


CRUISES 









TO NORWAY #7 
NORTH CAPE@. 
. SPITZBERGEN 
‘and ICELAND* 





Pleasure, Health, Novelty, Relaxation, Comfort 


Can be enjoyed on the cruises during the months of 


JUNE, JULY, AUGUST and SEPTEMBER 
arranged by the 


HAMBURG-AMERICAN LINE 


Twelve cruises on luxuriously appointed twin-screw steamers OCEANA, . 
BLUECHER, KRONPRESSIN BCILIE and METEOR start from Hamburg— . 
Duration from 18 to 24 days. Cost%from $62.50 to $175.00 and upward, 
including stateroom accommodations and meals. 
Excellent connections from America by Company's Trans-Atlantic steamers. 
Write for beautiful illustrated booklet and full particulars to 


HAMBURG-AMERICAN LINE 


35-37 Broadway, New York 


go State St., BOSTON. 159 Randolph St., CHICAGO. 901 Olive St., ST. LOUIS. 
1229 Walnut St., PHILADELPHIA. 908 Market St. SAN FRANCISCO. 
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NorRTH GERMAN LLOYD 








Oy a 











THE FASTEST STEAMSHIP IN THE WORLD 


New York, Plymouth, London, Cherbourg, Paris, 


Bremen 
TUESDAYS: Twinscrew Express Steamships 
Kaiser Wilhelm Il Kronprinzessin Cecilie Kronprinz Wilhelm Kaiser Wilhelm der Grosse 
THURSDAYS: Twinscrew Passenger Steamships 
Bremen Grosser Kurfirst Friedrich der Grosse Barbarossa Prinzess Alice 
‘New York, Gibraltar, Naples, Genoa 
’ Twinscrew Steamships : Kénig Albert Prinzess Irene Koenigin Luise 


Connections at Bremen, Southampton, Genoa and Naples for India, China, Japan and 
Australia. At Naples for Alexandria and Piraeus, Constantinople, Odessa, etc. 


ROUND THE WORLD TOURS 
OELRICHS & CO., Agents 


FIVE BROADWAY, NEW YORK 


H. CLAUSSENIUS & CO., L. H. MEYER, Cc. T. GUETHING, 
25 Dearborn Street, i. South Third Street, 83-85 State Street, 
icago, Illinois. x_ Pa. Boston, Mass. 
FOURTH NATIONAL BANK ROBERT CAPELLE, 
Sole ts, 456 Van Ness Avenue, 
St. Louis, Mo. an Francisco, Cal 
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Vermont 








THE EQUINOX 


Manchester-in-the-Mountains 
VERMONT 


EDWARD C. ORVIS, Manager 


BOOKING OFFICE 


The Lorraine, 5th Avenue and 45th Street 
In charge of Mr. Martin 


Finest Golf at any Summer Resort 


SEND FOR BOOKLET 

















Cusnes > FISHING 
y BOATING 
Mountain «4 


Mal G 
E DRIVING 

+ Breezes rN * wu ese hises O 
O L 


TENNIS 
~~ BOWLING 


N > IN Ep SUNSHINE 
T Address I. H. & D. C. FRANCISCO, Poultney, Vermont | F 
Vv 
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OFFICIAL HOTEL OF THE AMERICAN MOTOR LEAG 
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BARLY SUMMER SEASON 
Woodstock, 


WOODSTOCK INN 


OPEN ALL THE YEAR 
TWENTY-FIVE PRIVATE BATHROOMS 


The Country Club has added forty acres of 
meadow land to their Golf Links. 


Leave Boston 9 a. m. and 11:30 a. m. Take the 
White Mountain Express from New York after 
June 27.. For information and terms address 


ARTHUR B. WILDER, Manager 














bane. charming and popular resort 
ns June ist. Situated in Lake 
a G ¢ amplain Valley only a short dis- 
tance from Fort Ticonderoga, among 
the Green Mountains. House com- 
In fh paratively new and heated with 
tiful view of the Adirondack Moun- 
ig had. The table is supplied 
with an abundance of berries, milk, cream and vegetables 
from the farm which is run in connection. Beautiful 
drives in every direction, and a first-class livery is con- 
nected, at moderate rates, mak it an ideal spot for a 
fever, no mosquitoes. Rates $8 r week up, 
} e mg and location of rooms. Address F. B. K 
Vt. Booklet and other information fur- 
toteed upon application, tas ag leaving Boston at 11:15 
A. M. reach Orwell at 6 P. 
by permission *. wa. Read & Sons, 107 Wash- 


steam, and from its piazzas a beau- 
summer’s recreation and rest. Altitude 650 feet, no hay 
Refers 
ington A, Boston. 





HISTORIC BENNINGTON 


one of the most healthful and picturesque places in the 
Green Mountains. Walloomsac Inn. year record. 





Suitable stop for automobiles. Write for ~ booklet. 

Walter H. Berry, Prop., Bennington, Vt. 

HOTEL LENOX “stausxz° 
VERMONT 


high class summer resort in the ‘Green’ Hills of 
Venda. ” electric lights, music, ete. 
GEO. 
RANDOLPH CT., VT. 


F. KIMBALL, Prop. 
THE MAPLEWOOD rere ite 


High, Restful, Healthful, Reasonable. Write for terms. 








Maine 





ROGINNOSS INN and COTTAGES 
pa 4 AND, ME, 


aS as" r bay. fine a. waters 
modern plum > pen June r- 
a . Siise bing; sailing ‘soo oodland Ave., Philadel- 
Pp ’ ‘a. 





AT ORCHARD FARM 


SOUTH BLUEHILL, ME. 


inay be found rest, recreation, seashore and Country com- 
bined, together with @ good table. Terms reasonable. 


The Malvern Hotel 


[AND COTTAGES 
BAR HARBOR, MAINE 
OPENS JULY ist 
ERNEST G. GROB, Mgr. 

Care The Webster, 40 West 45th St., New York 








MORTON HOUSE 


on the coast of Maine, always cool, board, excellent 
, boating and bathing. Send for booklets. Round 
Pond, Bristol, Me 


FREE—$3,000 steam launch, accommodating 75 people, 
with my new hotel and all amusements free. Finest fish- 
ing in Maine; Jersey milk to drink. 6 mile lake. Board 
and room $7 week. Also 22 cottages furnished housekeep- 





ing $35 to $60 season. Maranacook Hotel, Maranacook, Me. 





PASSACONAWAY INN 


YORK Opens June 27. Golf, Fishing. Boat- 
ing, Bathing, Canoeing, Tennis, New 


Guage. Special rates to July 15th. 
CLIFFS W. H. TORREY, 


MAINE 


Hotel Canterbury, Boston. 





MARSHALL = 
YORK HARBOR, MAIN 


Season 1907 Opens June “25th 


PROPRIETOR. 


For information and ci 
E. 8. MARSHALL, - - 


Fan SEBAGO, ME. 


IN WHITE MOUNTAIN FOOTHILLS 
1000 FEET ABOVE SEA LEVEL 


HOUSE well furnished; not originally intended for 


Boarding House. 
LANDLOCKED BASS . 
SALMON F I Ss H I NG PICKEREL 
In Nearby Hancock and Peabody Lakes. 
Competent cook in charge. Spring Water 
Satisfaction assured. TABLE 
Particulars 


Near. P. 0. and R. R. Reasonable terms. 
of Sumner C, Poor, Hillside, Me., or H. W. Poor, 27 
Mt. Vernon St., Reading, Mass. Tel. 


OCEANIC HOUSE 
Peak Island, Maine 


One of the most healthful and picturesque places in 
Casco Bay. Special rates June and September. 











BEECH 
RIDGE 








New Hampshire 


WAUMBEK 
COLONY 


THE WAUMBEK WAUMBEK HALL 
THE JEFFERSON STARR KING 
FAMILY COTTAGES 


Jefferson, N. H., White Mountains . 


Accommodations for 500. Season June to October 
Particulars on application to A. J. Murphy, Mgr., 
Laurel House, Lakewood, N. J., until June 1. 


WHITE MTS. 








MAPLEWOOD, N. H. 
Maplewood Hotel, ™ Opens July 6 
High Altiteee ae No ag Fever. ooen deer bh Hole Golf 


Course. 
ope Cottage opposite; accommodates 135. OPEN 
JUNE to OCT. Terms moderate. Write for popkiet, 


ON H. A J 
N. Y. Booking Office, Poland Spring Blidg., 1180 Broad- 
way. Tel. 4748 Madison Square. 





a 
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A Mt. A Sole 
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(te To 











Bretton Woods _. 


WHITE MOUNTAINS. 








In the Heart of the 
White Mountains 


TRAINS from HOTEL GROUNDS to Summit of Mt. Washington, changing to the 
Cog Railway at Base Station, in full view from the hotels. 

HALF DAY TRIPS by RAIL or MOTOR CAR to the famous “Profile” and “Flume,” 
the “Crawford Notch” and all other scenic features of the mountains. 


THE TWO GREAT TOURIST HOTELS 
The Mount Pleasant and The Mount Washington 


with capacity for 800 guests, have the reputation of a ROYAL TABLE and facilities for 
all sorts of summer sports. Concerts twice daily by each orchestra and twice weekly by the 
COMBINED ORCHESTRA OF 22 PIECES. 

Annual Tournament, Bretton Woods Golf Club, first week in August. 


ANDERSON & PRICE, Managers, 
Also of The Ormond in Florida and Bretton Inn at Ormond Beach. 
New York Hotels: Bretton Hall and Hotel Seymour. Through cars, day or night, New 
ork or Boston to hotel pica. 


Beprosentatives at Bretton Hall, 86th St. & B’way, Resort Bureaus at 5th Ave 
Hotel and Poland Spring Bidg., 1180 B’way,near 28th St., New York. Telephone 
4748 Madison Square. 





PROFILE & FLUME HOTELS CO., 





WHITE MOUNTAINS 


THE SINCLAIR, Bethiehem, N. 8. 


The Summer Paradise for Health, Rest and Recreation 
No Hay Fever. Enlarged, Remodeled, Refurnished. 
ACCOMMODATES 300. NEW DINING ROOM 


Situated where the air is clear,’ cool and dry, and es- 
peelally beneticial to those pe health and rest, while 
the magnificent scenery, walks and drives offer unparalleled 
attractions to the tourist or sportswan. Entirely free from 
hay fever. Every depirtment replete with the most mod- 
ern conveniences and ccnducted with an especial eye to 
the comfort and entertainment of ghests. Rooms with 
bath and the best of sanitary arrangements. Elevator. 

Broad Piazzas, Orchestra Recitals, Electric Lights, Steam 
Heat, Bowling, Billiards, Baseball, Tennis, Croquet, Golf, 
ete., ete. Open June 24th. 


WHITE MOUNTAINS 
Cc. H. GREENLEAF, Pres. 


The New Profile House 


Built in 1906. Open July ist to October ist. One of 
the largest of leading resort hotels, where only the best 
can be obtained. 20 Cottages, Golf, Tennis, Good Roads, 
Fine Garage. Original hotel 1852-1905. 


The Flume House 
5 miles from Profile. June 15th to October 6th. 





Bost The Vend Cc Ith Ave. 
Unexcelled in location and appointments. 








Long Distance Telephone and Telegraph in Hotel. Post Office Opp 
J. A. DURGIN D. W. HARRINGTON W. MCAULIFFE 


Address, DURGIN & CO. 
35 miles 


Atact LAKE WINNIPESAUKEE if cnct 
THE COLONIAL 


Centre Harbor, N. H. 


Complete in all its sigsmements: accommodates 250 guests; 
open fireplaces, fine drives; tennis, bowling, bathing, ex- 
cellent fishing all the season; exceptional facilities for 
automobile parties; picturesque walks. Opens June 
Booklet. W. A. MACLEAN. Prop. 





THE PARK VIEW, Bethlehem, N. H. 
A first-class hotel, all modern improvements; steam heat; 
table the best; terms reasonable. Circulars. 
H. F. HARDY, Prop. 





H MLSIDE INN, WHITE MOUNTAINS. Modern; fine 

table. $8 and up per week. All popular amusements; 
finest mountain dciven Poilustrated booklet. L. T. CLAW 
SON, Prop., Bethlehem, N. H. 





TH OUTLOOK, LAKE SUNAPEE, N. H. Most beauti- 

ful and healthful spot on Lake. Mountains and Lakes. 

a . tne. fishing. GEO. H. GOULD, Georges 
’ * 





LAKE VIEW INN 


Among lakes and mountains. Altitude 1,200 feet; good 
fishing; table the best; modern im rovements. Write for 
booklet. E. L. SMITH, Prop., Hi H. 


ro Center, N. 





OCEAN WAVE HOUSE 


Opens June 16. Special Rates for June. Rye North 
Beach, New Hampshire. Booklet and terms. 
H. 8B. Putnam Co. 
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HOTEL WENTWORTH 


NEWCASTLE, NEW HAMPSHIRE 


THE LEADING RESORT 
HOTEL OF AMERICA 


SEASHORE AND COUNTRY COMBINED 
AUTOMOBILING, COACHING, BATH- 
ING, TENNIS, GOLF 


UNDER SAME MANAGEMENT AS 
Opens June 29 HOTEL SOMERSET 


For booklets and further information address F. C. HALL, 
_Manager, 16 State Street, or Hotel Somerset, Boston 

















INTERVALE HouseE 


White Mountains 


At the head of and overlooking the famous Saco Valley, in the midst of the most 
beautiful scenery in the White Mountains. Hotel perfectly appointed; lighted 
with electricity; open fireplaces, steam heat, many rooms with private baths; 
telegraph and long-distance telephone. Excellent Golf Links. Open June 22d. 
Send for illustrated booklet. 

H. S. MUDGETT, Intervale, N. H. 








THE LAKESIDE i=72%.| ADAMS HOUSE 
On Umbagog, the most beautiful of the Rangeley Lakes. . 


Scenery unsurpassed; healthfulness of climate unequaled. 
High elevation. Booklet. 


EUROPEAN PLAN 














Massachusetts WASHINGTON AND MASON STS., BOSTON 





Hotel Sweetwater 





not fail to stop here en route to their summer homes. 





Near Theaters and Large Stores. 





BEDFORD SPRINGS, MASS. 
OPENS MAY 29 


Modern in all its appointments. Automobilists should Men’s Cafe and Ladies’ Entrance 


New Addition on Mason Street has 





CHARLES E, PHENIX, Proprietor GEO, G, HALL, Proprietor 
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The Abbotsford 


186 COMMONWEALTH AVE., BOSTON 


Single rooms or suites, furnished or unfurnished, in 
this strictly first-class family hotel with café. 
or for transients if engaged in advance. Apply to 
Mrs. C. G. FRANCIS, Manager. 





Permanently 











Boston HOTEL Co., Lessees. 
The only hotel of its size in the world having a 
PRIVATE BATH WITH EVERY ROOM. 
An intercommunicating (free) and long-distance 
te é in every room. 


60 Single Suites, ss. ee bathroom, 

200 Double Suites, with private bathroom, 

100 a ° A. ye Parlor Licove aged and 

150 Double Suites. “lesen Vortec" Alcove, re 
ber and private bathroom, $8 per 


NOTHING HIGHER. 
BAGGAGE TRANSFERRED FREE. 











Stotel 
Yottingham 


Boston, Massachusetts 


In Copley Square, the Artistic and Literary 
Centre of Boston. 


A HIGH CLASS FAMILY 
and TRANSIENT HOTEL 
Rooms Singly or En Suite European Plan 
Opposite Public Library and Facing Trinity 
Church and the Art Museum. Convenient 
to Theatres and Shopping District :: :. :: 
Two Minutes from N. Y., N. H. & H.R. R., 
Back Bay Station, and N. Y. C. & H. R.R.R., 
B. & A. R. R., Huntington Ave. Station 
All trains stop at these stations, and baggage can 

checked to and from all stations. - 
Electric Cars Pass Its Door Going to All 
Railroad Stations, Steamboat Landings 
and the Suburbs 


MAKE RESERVATION NOW 
FOR OLD HOME WEEK 


FRANCIS HOWE, Manager 














When in Boston 


STOP AT THE 


COPLEY SQUARE 
HOTEL 


360 ROOMS, 200 WITH BATHS 


Huntington Avenue, Exeter and 
Blagden Streets 


A HIGH - CLASS ¢ one — : fom, hE 
MODERNHOUSE & Bay se Te Huse 


| =~ Ave.” Station. 10 
minutes walk to sh and busi district. 


Press 





Pleasant Rooms— Superior Cuisine— 
Intelligent Service— Reasonable Prices 


Ladies Traveling Alone ,,,/ sw"... 


Long Distance Telephone in Every Room 
AMOS H. WHIPPLE, Prop. 





THE COOLEST HOTEL IN THE CITY 
DURING THE SUMMER MONTHS 











VICTORIA 


BOSTON 


will appeal to readers of THE 


INDEPENDENT who wish to 
break the journey tothe mountains 


or seashore. Under the same 


management as the Islesboro Inn. 


LESS THAN A BLOCK FROM 
COPLEY SQUARE 


EUROPEAN PLAN 


Harry L. Brown 
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Why Not a Summer at Magnolia? 





OUNDED by the ever-changing sea and a beautiful surrounding country of 
B woodland and country estates. Magnolia offers more diverse attractions 
than any resort on the picturesque North Shore. The accommodations of 

the HOTEL HESPERUS and COTTAGES are for three hundred guests, 


and reveal in every appointment the hand of experienced hotel management. 


Social 
Life 
Golf 


and — 
Tennis 


Boating 
and Fishing 


Bathing 


Motoring 
and Driving 


The social life of Magnolia is far-famed, and the diversity of its entertain- 
ment noted. 


The famous links of the Essex Count Club, as well as the eae ee 
ones of the Kettle Cove Golf Club are easily reached. Good tennis 


courts are numerous. 


The safety of Magnolia Harbor makes it popular with small craft. Deep- 
sea fishing at its best may be enjoyed here. 


Magnolia is favored with an unusually fine bathing Nidiek free from 
undertow or contamination. . 


Beautiful scenery along as perfect roads as there are in America, as well as 
a finely kept garage and livery will interest automobilists and horsemen. 


Hotel Opens June Fifteenth and 
Remains Open Through September 





For rates, information, and illustrated booklets address, Frank D. Bennett, Hesper_House, Magnolia, Mass. 
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BEACONSFIELD 


BROOKLINE (BOSTON), MASS. 
NEW ENGLAND’S MOST BEAUTIFUL HOTEL 
If you are going to spend any time in 
Boston this summer, make your stay at 
the Hotel Beaconsfield. New, quiet 
and luxurious. Every modern conven- 
ience. Park, tennis, golf -(18 holes), 
and the finest driving and automobiling 
in America. SEND FOR BOOKLET. 
Owned and operated by HENRY M. WHITNEY 
ARTHUR W. PAYNE, Manager 


Private Station on Boston & Albany Circuit—13 minutes 
from South Station, 9 minutes from Back Bay. 


HOTEL BRUNSWICK 


BOSTON, MASSACHUSETTS 
EUROPEAN and AMERICAN PLANS 


FELTON HALL (anbridge, | Mass. 


cation. Near —— Summer students " fone. Gool 
table. Open year round JAMES. 


Tabitha Inn 


Fairhaven, Mass. 


MRS. K. M. PRICE, Proprietor 


TABITHA INN is magnificently furnished and has all 
the very latest improvements. The house is small, giving 
it a tone of home life, and well suited le ae re- 
fined taste. The table is well supplied and aaknttiy 

FAIRHAVEN is distinctly a town of homes and oo 
accesible to New York and Boston. It is one of the pret- 
tiest spots in New England, having many beautiful ae 
buildings and excellent macadam roads, 

-_ ree River offer boating, bathing and fishing i 
variety 











The rates are from $3 $5 per day and -$15 to $25 
per week. a farther cartinelins and illustrated booklet 
apply to Mrs. K. CE, Fairhaven, Mass. 


Wachusett House 


PRINCETON, MASS. 


Open May 29. Reduced rates for June. 1,130 ft. above 
sea level; a. view; 











pe aes Greenfield 


THE WELDON 


A New Fireproof Summer Hotel 


DELIGHTFULLY SITUATED in one of the 
PRETTIEST TOWNS in NEW ENGLAND 


Garage and Boarding Stable 
SELECT PATRONAGE 


THE WELDON HOTEL CO. 
W. E. Woop (Mansion House, Greenfield), Pres. 


Write for Booklet and Other Information 














Fisher’s Island 


New York 
7 Miles at Sea 


Mansion House and 
Cottages 


A large number of Cottages to rent, both for 
housekeeping and with meals at hotel; all modern 
improvements; send for plans and circular to 

A. T. HALE, Manager. 


ENBERMA, MASS. ‘The Bermaken.’’ 20 miles from 

Boston by boat or rail. Ocean front; quiet, restful, 
invigorating; no gayety; simple life. References required. 
Miss B. THOMPSON, Surfside P. 0., Mass. Will have a 
hotel at Atlantic City, N. J., next winter. 


gues HOUSE, LANESVILLE, MASS. Open June 
17th. board, good rooms. Terms very reason- 
Hlectrics pass house. Near beaches. 
WARREN LANE. 


Laurel Lake House 


MASS 
Center of the Berkshire Hills. Blegant location. very 
attraction. Booklet. G 








able. 





EO. BOARDMAN. 


Perfect Quiet and Rest can be Found at the 
DEVEREUX M MANSION and Cottages 


Situated close to oo with abundance of shaded 
grounds; beautiful bathing beach, boating, fishing, ete.; 
will be open from June to October; — lets on rec pest. 








Berkshire 
County 
tes, $8.00 to $14.00 


LEDGEHURST 
MONTEREY, MASS, 

Near Lake Garfield. 

Send for booklets. Ra 


Harbor View Sanitarium 


located on the Island of Martha’s Vine Mass., offers 
the attractions of the seashore with modern methods of 
Insane or tuberculosis - 
LAURA V. GUS- 
. GUSTIN, Supt. 





treatment and home comforts. 
tients are not received. Opens June Ist. 
TIN-MACKIB, M.D., Phy. Mre. BE. G 
P. O. address, Oak Bluff, Mass. 


Ghe IDLEWILD 


MANOMET BLUFFS, PLYMOUTH, MASS. 


Overlooks the sea. Large rooms; superior table, glorious 
views, fresh a salt water fishing and id, bathing: ten tennis; 
private stable. Fine beach. Address IDHAM, 
Prop., 21 St. Botolph St., Boston, util. June 2, 
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44 4 PLYMOUTH, MASS. 
Hotel Pilgrim Single rooms, or en suite, private 


baths, open fires, steam heat, electric lights, ete. Golf 
course on a Ee. — be ~ ‘Automobiles, 
Golf, Tennis, F it Boating and 

Soniie P. PRETTO, Mer. 





CAPE COD 


East Bay Lodge 


os TERV1 LLE, MASS. 


The most homelike hotel on the Cape; open all the 
year; just the place for quiet and rest; autoists accom- 
modated. Send for circular. 

N. H. BEARSE, Proprietor. 


Wayside Inn 


West Harwich, Mass. 


A new hotel equipped with steam heat, bathrooms, up-to- 
date plumbing, long distance telepbone, fire escapes and 
gas, and all modern improvements. Hot steamed clams, 
baked fish, broiled lobsters. From May 25th to October 
lst the dining room will be run on both the American and 
European plans. Open from 1 , +. until 9:30 P. M. 

J. R. KELLEY, Proprietor. 


HOME OF THE AUTOMOBILISTS 


Turk’s Head Inn 


ROCKPORT, MASS. 


SEASHORE; 100 ROOMS, PRIVATE 
BATHS. AUTOMOBILES FROM 
STATION AND TO LET. 


e. B. MARTIN Hotel Wadsworth 


























MASSASOIT HOUSE 


SPRINGFIELD, MASS. 
All conveniences. Suites with private baths. 
Convenient for Commercial and Tourists’ Parties. 
AMERICAN AND EUROPEAN PLAN 


Enjoys the reputation of being one of the oldest and best 
hotels in New England. 


W. H. CHAPIN, Proprietor, 





The Templeton Inn 
Opened for Season May 29, 1907 


Why not spend the month of June at this pop- 
ular resort? Apply to 
P. BLODGETT, Manager, 
Templeton, Mass. 


STOCKBRIDGE, MASS, sezxsumes |: 
RED LION INN 


‘ow open. Heaton Hall opens middle of June. 
T. TREADWAY, Prop. New York Office, Hotel 





ALLEN 
Longacre. 





BERKSHIRE HILLS 


The 


fHlaplewood 
Pittsfield, Mass. 


OPEN JUNE ist. 


SEND FOR BOOKLET 


ARTHUR W. PLUMB, Prop’r. 














Rhode Island 


VAILL COTTAGES 
South Bluffs, Block Island, R. I. 


June 22. Golf, Tennis, Bathing, Sailing, Fishing, Driv- 
ing, Music. Always cool. Good table. Pure soft spring 
water. No hay fever. Rooms and board by day or season. 
Special rates before July 15. 4% hours from New York. 
Send for Folder. 


HOPEWORTH 


SANITARIUM 
BRISTOL, R. I. 


ESTABLISHED 1883 
On shore of Narragansett Bay. NO INSANE, 
Ww. C. CANFIELD, M. D. 


THE GLADSTONE 


OPENED MAY 29 











Narragansett Pier, R. |. 
AMERICAN AND EUROPEAN PLAN 


INFORMATION AND DESCRIPTIVE BOOKLET 
MAY BE HAD OF 


A. L. SMITH 
Manager 


ANDREW RADEL 
Owner 
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THE ATLANTIC HOUSE ,WATSH set, 


Accommodates 150. Booklet on = SS JOHNSON. 





Connecticut 


The Montowese 


Indian Neck, Branford, Conn. 


Open from June to October. The most beautiful location 
on the entire coast. Excellent bathing and boating. 
Abundance of shade, extensive grounds, picturesque drives 
and = roads. Tennis, golf, bowling, billiards and music. 
Hotel accommodates 200. Rooms with private bath. Good 
livery and garage. Send for booklet. 

W. A. BRYAN, Manager. 


EDGEWOOD INN. 


Greenwich (on the Sound), Conn. 
OPEN MAY 29th. 
28 miles from New York. 80 trains 











seis ELTON. 


WATERBVEY. CONN. 
ALL YEAR 


“*The most most attractive Hotel ia New Engiaad’’ 
167 ROOMS 70 BATHS FIREPROOF 
Beautiful Scenery Fine Drives 
An ideal Summer Resort and the favorite stopping place 
for Automobilists en route for the Berkshires, ton and 


all New Beahend. a. 
Send for booklet ALMON ©. JUDD, Mgr. 





The LITGHFIELD INN 


Now Open to Guests 


Bright, sunny rooms; excellent cuisine and service; home 
comforts; delightful surroundings; charming drives; good 
fishing; special rates for spring months. Booklet on ap- 


plication. 
BROWNE & SPERRY, Litchfield, Conn. 


Berkshire Hillis 
INN 


At Lakeville, Conn. 
Open lst to November Ist 
2 hours from N. Y. Situated between two beautiful moun- 
tain lakes; elevation 1,000 feet; fine views of Berkshire 
and Litchfield Hills; service and appointments first-class. 
Address Manager. 


WHITE HART INN 


Delightfully situated at foot of Berkshire Hills. Finest 
accommodations - eo Sauber tele, For ha and par- 
ticulars address B. Conn. 


PARK HOTEL 
Winsted, Litchfield Co., Conn. 


Te Homelike house and cooking. Moder- 














New York 


THE BRAYTON 


62 Madison Avenue, Corner 27th Street 
High-Class Fireproof Hotel 
Two Blocks from Subway Station 


One Waeenee Apartment and bath to let for the rest 
of the season at $5 @ day. SOME AND BATH ee ond 
$2.50 PER DAY. TWO ROOMS AND BA' at 

M. B. TUCKER, saath 





DAY. Cuisine American plan. 





Hotel Gallatin 


70-72 West 46th St, 


T. V. BARTON - - - Proprietor 


A few handsome one, two and three room 
Suites with private bath, for permanent and 
transient guests. 


Superior Restaurant. Table dhote and a la carte. 

















-|HOTEL VICTORIA 


NEW YORK 
Broadway, 5th Ave., 27th Street 

In the centre of the shopping district. Abso- 
lutely fireproof. 

A modern fire-class hotel; complete in all its 
appointments, furnishings and decorations, en- 
tirely new throughout. Accommodation for 500 
guests. 150 suites with baths. 

Hot and cold water, and telephone in every 
room; cuisine unexcelled. 

GEO. W. SWEENEY, Prop. 


Hotel Gumberland 


NEW YORK 
Ss. VW. Corner Broadway at 
S4th Street 








Ideal Location. 
. Near 
Theatres, Shops and 
Central Park. 
Fine Cuisine. 


Excellent Food and 
Reasonable Prices. 


New, Modern, and 
Absolutely Fireproof 
All Outside Rooms. 





= rates for 
rmanent guests. 


Send for Booklet. 
HARRY P. STIMSON, Formerly with Hotel Imperial. 


R. J. BINGHAM, Formerly with Hotel Woodward. 
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If you are visiting New York this 
Summer, why not avail yourself 
of the Summer Rates offered by 


HOTEL 


WILLARD Fifth Avenue Hotel 


252 and 254 W. 76th Street. New Veek, N. ¥. 
—_—_— Most famous representative hotel in America. 
Special Rates for JUNE, JULY and AUG. Situated in Madison Square, the most central 
Occupied by one or more —_— and delightful location in the city. In heart 
Parlor, Bedroom and Bath.......... $2.00 to $3.00 per day 
+ po esate Reet, aie @ © of shopping and amusement districts. 
Parlor, 3 Bedrooms and 2 Baths ... 5.00 to 6.00 “ “ American plan, $5.00 and upwards. 


The hotel is delightfully situated, over- European plan, $2.00 and- upwards. 


looking the Hudson and Riverside Drive, HIT HCOCK, DARLING & CO, 
with full view of the Hudson’s beautiful 
scenery, convenient to Central Park and 
only fifteen minutes from all theaters and 
stores. The hotel is absolutely fireproof. 
A well-appointed restaurant is maintained 
at reasonable prices for the exclusive use 
of guests 


CORRESPONDENCE INVITED 




















Hotels St. Denis and Martinique 














The St. Denis The Martinique 


Broadway and | Ith Street, New York Broadway and 33d Street, New York 


Entrance on 33d Street 
European plan, rooms $1.50 per day and Just opened ; European plan, cabal fire- 
upwards, table d’hote breakfasts 50c., din- proof, all the - sgh the ate 
ner $1.25. Most convenient to all railroads, \ Provemen’s Oo 4 
ferries and steamship 
piers. One block from Within a few 
minutes’ walk 
maker's and snk tie: tet 
walking distance \ yp-town shops. 





ence of our patrons, 
ve of all theatres 





to the leading eile — 
ta * 
department \ “rote break- (il a 


stores. -Fasts Oc, 











WM. TAYLOR & SON, PROPRIETORS 
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ighest class. 


residing upon it. 


RATES, 
tendance. 





WHY 


sTH HOTEL IRVING 


26 GRAMERCY PARK (20TH ST., NEAR 4TH AVE.), 
THE MOST DESIRABLE APARTMENT HOTEL IN NEW YORK? 


BECAUSE It is situated in the most aristocratic location in New York and the cuisine and service are of the 
BECAUSE Gramercy Park is the only private park in New York and is reserved for the exclusive use of those 


BECAUSE Children may be locked in the Park safe from automobiles, wagons or kidnappers. 
$35 to $45 per week for Parlor, Bedroom and bath for two persons, including meals and all at- 


Apartments by the year, furnished or unfurnished, $600 to $1,100. 











HOTEL MARTHA 
WASHINGTON 


TO REMAIN A WOMEN’S 

HOTEL EXCLUSIVELY 
29th St. to 30th St., just east of Sth Ave., N. Y. Over 
400 rooms; absolutely fireproof; rates $1 per day up. 
Restaurant for Ladies and Gentlemen. 
ping. and theatre district. Caters especially to those 
travelling or visiting New York alone. Also Hotel West- 
minster, 16th St. and I:iving Pl., a homelike hotel in a 
quiet location. $1 up; 


$3 up. 
Brooklyn 


MANSION HOUS Heights 


DIRECTLY OPPOSITE WALL ST., N. Y. 
Select Family and Transient Hotel. Reasonable Rates. 
Coolest location in the vicinity of New York. 
J. C. VAN CLEAF, Proprietor. 


WHITTIER INN 


SEAGATE, N.Y. HARBOR 


45 minutes from Battery by — boat. 
delightful Spring and Summer reso 
SPECIAL RATES FOR MAY “AND JUNE. 


Goldthwaite Inn, Bellport 


On the Great South Bay, ‘‘The Capri of America.’’ Cool, 
comfortable, charming. With bluff site and neighboring 
pine trees, it combines the Adirondacks with the hore. 


Convenient to shop- 


European plan, American plan, 








A most 





ORIENTAL HOTEL 


MANHATTAN BEACH 
Will Open June 27 


J. P. GREAVES, Manager. 


AMERICAN PLAN. 
Rates $5.00 a Day and Upward. 
Booking address, 289 4th Ave. Tel. 6246 Gram. 


Welkin Hall 


Beautiful summer home; highest elevation at 
Mount Kisco, Westchester County, N. Y.; lighted 
by electricity; newly furnished, strictly first class; 
views frdm house as far as eye can reach are 
unsurpassed in any part of State; stabling for 
horses; one hour from Grand Central Depot; 
commutation 26 cents round trip; no children 
under I5 years; terms and booklet on request; 
MEALS OR DINNERS FOR AUTO PARTIES 
SERVED AT ALL HOURS. TOWNSEND 
MATHEWS, Proprietor, Mount Kisco, N. Y. 








The Great South Bay offers the perfection of sailine also 
motor-boating, rowing and fishing. Golf links, tennis, driv- 
ing, etc. Ideal place for family Summering and week- 
end visits. Opens May 29th. Accommodates 80 guests. 
SOUTH BAY HOUSE, 

SAYVILLE, L. I. On the shore of the Great South Bay; 
all modern improvements. Booklet. 

2 x. BROWN, Prop. 


THE HAMPTON 


Good Ground, open May 30th; 2 hours N. Y.; $10 to $15 
week, high ground, 200 ‘feet from water. 


PROSPECT HOUSE, SHELTER ISLAND HEIGHTS, N. Y. 
Will open Thursday, June 28th. 
New York booking office, a Building, 1 Madison 
Avenue, m 5004. 
D. P. HATHAWAY, Proprietor. 
See Long Island R. R. Time Table 


Hilleres Mile from x N. ¥. Broad 


porches; shady lawn; ‘fresh vegetables, 
House 














milk, eggs; good roads; high eleva- 
tion; stabling. 











MANSION HOUSE 


GREENFIELD, MASS. __ 
AMERICAN AND EUROPEAN 
PLANS 


Special attention given to auto- 
mobile parties and summer tourists. 
Garage. 
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DEAN HOUSE 


Lake Mahopac, Putnam Co., N. Y. 


Old Summer resort, pleasantly located; 
commodious lawns running to lake; fine 
shade trees; perfectly healthy; $15 to $20 
per week; transients, $3.50; will mail 
booklet on application. 


A. H. DEAN, Proprietor 


Glen Falls House 


39th SEASON 


HEALTHY ATTRACTIVE 
OPEN DECORATION DAY 
Accommodates 75 








For information address 


H. P. CRUM, 


Cairo, N. Y. 











BuUT?T’s SEoOoTEL 
JOHN J. BARRY 
tion 2,900 feet. All a 
e 
outside rooms. | alg ot well ~ am eee 
furnished. Large amusement hall. Dances ——~ = 
ing afternoon and evening. Accommodates 125. 


Eleva- 








Coe 








RAND VIEW MT. HOUSE, E. Windham, N. Y., Cats- 
kills. Finest location; Park, 115 acres; view 5 States; 
eleva. 3,000 ft.; refined surroundings; $10 up. A. J. GALER. 


THE REXMERE 


E. Churchill, M.D 
Best equip: mee “hotel in Western ‘Kacouinig’ Situated in 
Beautiful Ghurehiil Park, Stamford, N. Y. Golf on hotel 
ds. 40 rooms, with bath. Booking office: Miss Alex- 


1180, BROADWAY, (near 28th St.) 7Zel. 4748 Mad. Sq 


KISKATOM 
RETREAT HOUSE 


CATSKILL MOUNTAINS 
Terms, $8 to $12 
Boating and Fishing Free 


W. PLATT FISHER 


KISKATOM, GREENE CO., N. Y. 














At the head of Skaneateles Lake, one of the 
“Finger Lakes,’’ the most beautiful sheet of water 
in Central New York, are located the two hotels 
and eight cottages of the 


GLEN HAVEN HOTEL COMPANY 


A comfortable and quiet resort for families of 
refinement, 250 miles from New York, reac Ly 
the New York Central, D., L. & W. and 
Valley Railroads, 875 feet elevation. 
scenery; fine climate. No malaria or mosquitoes. 
Mountain climbing, riding, driving, shooting, fish- 
ing, tennis. Electric and gasoline launches; sail, 
row boats and canoes. Cuisine unexcelled. Purest 
water known. Milk and vegetables from Hotel 
farm. Open pase ist. Rates $10.00 per week and 
upward. Addre 


GLEN HAVEN HOTEL CO, 
Glen Haven, N. Y. 


cea allel 
“FREEHOLD HOUSE” 


Elevation 1,500 feet. Tennis, Huntt: g, 

Fishing, Music, Boating and Bathing ia 

Catskill Creek, near h.use. No intem- 

ag drinks sold on premises. Send 
or Illustrated Booklet. 


Willard R. Hunt, Prop, oreene co.;n.v. 
DREAMWYLDE 


N. P. LEACH, Haines Falls, Greene Co., N. ¥. 


RED SWAN INN 


WARWICK, ORANGE COUNTY, N. Y. 


OPENS JUNE 20 


Beautiful drives; unexcelled golf course; delightful 
climate; no mosquitoes; our own garden; electric lights, 
elevator. Write for booklet, ©. M. BARTLETT, care 
Bartlett Inn, Lakewood. 


HULETT HOUSE 


At ‘‘ Picturesque Hulett’s,’’ 
ON LAKE GEORGE. 


Write for illustrated booklet to 
HENRY W. BUCKELL, Prop., - Hulett’s Landing, N. Y. 


ono Mountain View House 


ON LOVELY MOUNTAIN VIEW LAKE 
A modern tourist’s, hunter’s and rest seeker’s hotel: Every pro 
visi~n for convenience of guests. —, boats, livery, lnuniey. S —— 
p= ane In the heart of Ge — 20 mountains vis! 
m Vv Best of hunting and fish 
An All-Year-’Round Senere. Send for booklet 


MRS S. G. BOYGE, Prop., Mountain View, Franklin Go.. N.Y, 


LAKE MEACHAM 


ADIRONDACKS 


Meacham Lake, New York.—Most beautiful lake in the 
woods, and in the heart of the St. Regis system. Fine 
beach, the best of fishing and hunting, good boats and 
trusty guides, good roads through unbroken forests. Golf 
links and tennis. Postal sone and daily mail. We 
offer comfort, rest and quiet. y ist to October 15th. 


LAKE MEACHAM HOTEL COMPANY. 
** Bri 


htside Cottages a 
refurnished since the fire of Somitary 
and Ry he * i sen z. O. 
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2. Frontenac: Pea rh 
FY DPhousand Ttlanas anh 


Mm hanpence River 





A magnificent modern hotel for those who appreciate high class service and environment. 
Yachting, golf, tennis, fishing, pure spring water, orchestra, etc. Open June 20 to October 1. 


Souvenir book free. 


Address C. G. Trussell, Manager, Frontenac, N. Y. 





THE COLUMBIAN 
1000. ISLAND PARK, St. Lawrence River, N. Y. 


The best located and most attractive hotel among the 
1000 Islands; excellent cuisine. Orchestra and all amuse- 
ments. Open June 165. = ay 4 yountzse and — at 
half rates. JOHNSON, Proprieto 


Ghe SAGAMORE 


ON LONG LAKE 
Choicest location in the Adirondack region. The heart 
of the Great North Woods. Rooms en suite, private baths. 
Single Rooms. 


Bass and Trout Fishing 
Illustrated booklet on application. Call or address 


James H. Reardon, 
Town and Country, 289 4th Avenue, New York 











HOTEL AND 


WAWBEEK COTTAGES 


Upper Saranac Lake, Adirondacks 


Open June 2oth to October 1st. 
Weekly rates, $21.00 per week upwards. 
Special terms for early season. 
Private cottages suitable for families. 
All amusements to be found anywhere. 
Send for illustrated booklet and calendar. 


J. BEN HART, Wawbeek, N.Y. 











THE ADIRONDACKS’ 
MOST FAVORED RESORT 


Hotel Ampersand 


AND COTTAGES 


ON 


LOWER SARANAC LAKE 


W. K. HILL, Mgr. 
Late of the Wentworth, New Castle, N. H. 

A Most Delightful Lake and Moun- 
tain Resort. Absolute exemption 
from Hay Fever. 
Perfect Golf Links, Fishing, Row- 
ing, Bathing, Tenaols. Swupertor 
Music. 
Address, 1180 Broadway, cor. 28th 

Street, New York 

Phone, 4748 Madtson 

















SHARON SPRINGS, N. Y. 


WHITE SULPHUR op7, 51 1saMmENT 


NOW OPEN. 
Highest award at a a pe pe 1900 and St. Louis 


PAVILION, and COTTAGES 
WIL NE 26. 
JOHN H. GARDNER & SON. 





New Jersey 


Peninsula 


SEABRIGHT, N. J. 
A select family hotel, on ocean front, Shrewsbury 
River, Pleasure Bay. Morning concerts. Evening 
dances. The reputation is excellent, covering 25 
years. CHARLES H. DEDERER 


THE YORKSHIRE 
North Asbury Park, N. J., Sixth Ave., near = beach. 


Reduced rates for June and Septemniet- pueaklet, 


THE FENIMORE 


Now Ww open after extensive addition; private ba he aad 
tors, etc.; booklet. THOS. NOBLE, ‘Asbury Park, 


ON THE SEACH. 
THE SUMMERFIELD (N22" ®°i0%: 


June to October. F. 8. HAYNES, Ocean Grove, N. J. 


POPULAR MULFORD 


Minute to Beach OCEAN GROVE. 
Excellent table. F. 8. SELOVER, 
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Te ENGLESID 


Beach Haven, N. Je : 


Beach Haven has the best combination of sea shore features on the Atlantic nee. 
@ Matchless bay for sailing, always good fishing, perfect beach and bathing. @ T 
ENGLESIDE has all the modern conveniences, private baths with salt and fresh cae 


and is a home as well as a hotel. 
Sure relief from hay fever. 


Send for booklet. 
THE ENGLESIDE COMPANY, Incorporated, Owners, 
BEACH HAVEN, N. J. 


Open June 1st to October rst. 


ROBT. F. ENGLE, Treas. and Mgr, 





UNITED STATES HOTEL °°*x" f°" 


One block from ocean, unobstructed view. Ali rooms large, 
light and airy. Capacity 200. Send for illustrated book- 
let. F. B. CHAMBERLIN, Mgr. 


1886 The Tremont, Sea Girt, N. J. 


Hotel directly on the Beach. Every room the same full 
ocean view S. HINKSON-WOODWARD, 4130 Chester 
Ave., Philadelphia, Saati June ist. 





1907 


HUTEL BOSCOBEL 


ATLANTIC CITY, N. J. 


Ocean end of Kentucky ave. Every known hotel appoint- 
ment. Elevator to street level. Cuisine and service un- 
excelled. Rooms single or en suite with bath. Running 
water in rooms. Capacity 350. We cater to the highest 
class patronage only. Special rates for March. rite 
for literature, menu cards and calendars. Telephone 117. 
A. BE. MARION, Owner and Manager. 





THE DUNES 


ALLENHOBST, N. J. 


35 


FEET FROM HOTEL PIAZZA TO THE SURF 
NO INTERVENING STREET 


HOTEL MORTON 


ATLANTIC CITY, N. J. 
Virginia Avenue, near the Beach 





Ocean view. Steam heat, sun parlor, 
elevator to the street level. Rooms en suite, with hot 
and cold bath. Oapacity 260. Booklet mailed on applica- 
tion. MBS. N. R. HAINES. 


HOTEL RALEIGH 


Atlantic City, N. J.—Most select and attractive moderate 
priced hotel on the beach; accommodations, service and 
euisine excel any in town ‘at similar price; capacity 500; 
all modern conveniences; special rates and booklet on ap- 
plication. H. J. V. DYNES. 


THE PIERREPONT 470,,Park.¥. 3: 


A. W. KBLSBY. per weeks *\eaflet. 


Open all the year. 











HOTEL MONTICELLO 


ATLANTIC CITY, N. J. 


Modern and High-Class in Every Respect 
Grand location, Kentucky Ave., near beach and all attrac- 
tions; new throughout; every comfort; homelike surround- 
ings; elegant rooms with baths attached; table and service 
of highest, standard; sun parlors; special rates §10 up 
weekly; capacity 600; booklet. 
A. ©. EKHOLM. 


HOTEL TRAYMORE 

ATLANTIC CITY, N. J. 

ON THE OCEAN FRONT 
A magnificent ten-story fire-proof addition has been 
added, making this famous. hostelry the newest and most 
up-to-date of Beach Front Hotels. Bedrooms averaging 16 
feet square, and every room with an ocean view, bath at- 
tached, sea and fresh water. Telephones and Cheval-glass. 
Music. Spacious solarium. Golf privileges. Write for 


Illustrated Booklet. 
Voy gg HOTEL CO. 


Chas. O. Marquette, 
Manager. WHITE, President. 


THE HOLMHURST *™4y"" 0°" 


Situated in the most central and select, section, Pennsyl- 
vania Avenue, near beach. Unobstructed ocean view. 
Private baths. Stationary washstands with hot and cold 
running water in bedrooms. Open all the year. Elevator 
to street level. Sun parlor. Capacity 300. Literature 
upon request. HENRY DARNELL. 
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ATLANTIC CITY, N. J. 


Occupies one half square of un- 
obstructed beach front. 


New fireproof addition of 100 
rooms and baths with sea 
and fresh water. 


Most favorably located and best 
appointed hotel in the North 
for summer business. 


WALTER J. BUZBY 


THE 


PENNHURST 


Ocean and Michigan Avenue 
’ ATLANTIC CITY, N. J. 


Rooms en suite, with 
baths, long distance 
‘phones in rooms; ele- 
vator to street. 


Special Spring Rates 

















NEW HOTEL RUDOLF 


ATLANTIC CITY, N. J. 
Directly on the Beach. 400 rooms, 200 with 


fresh and salt water baths attached; American 
and European plans; cuisine a specialty. Newly 
renovated and decorated and new management: 
Personal direction of JOEL HILLMAN, Prop.’ 
also proprietor of Harvey's Famous Restaurant of 
Washington,D. C. The new and popular feature 
of this hotel is the Red Rambler Grill. 











Hotel Windsor 


Atlantic City, N. J. 
Ng 


AMERICAN AND EUROPEAN 
Garage Free 


G. JASON WATERS 











HOTEL. JACKSON 


FIREPROOF. VIRGINIA AVE. AND BEACH, 
Opposite the Steel Pier, 
ATLANTIC CITY, N. J. 


Special spring rates, $12.50 per week up, 
up. American plan. Refurnished throughout. 
in the city. Excellent cuisine, Music. 


$2.50 per day 
Finest Cafe 


JOHN CRUSE. 


THE SCARBOROUGH 


ATLANTIC CITY, N. J. 
Beach front and Maryland ‘Ave. 

Excellent Ocean front rooms, connecting. Blevator, pri- 
vate baths. Cafe. Music. Opposite Steel Pier, center of 
all attractions. Finest French cuisine. Weekly rates $12.60 
up. American plan, Daily, $2.50. Personal management of 

ALFRED WYMAN, Owner. 


PRINCESS HOTEL 


ATLANTIC CITY, N. J.—Ocean end South Carolina ave.; 
special spring rates; telephones in rooms en suite with 
baths; music, cafe and ¢ CROWELL & COLLIE 


THE TOURAINE 
Oriental Ave., Atlantic City, N. J. Overlooking the ocean. 
A most attractive place to realize full benefit of a so- 
BOYER & THOMAS. 











journ by the sea. 
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Of Course 


When vacation time comes you will 
visit Atlantic City. Naturally you 
want and expect good hotel accom- 
modations, fine table and service. 





A 
SER 





GALEN HALL > 


HOTEL AND SANATORIUM very Gest 


But don’t be too late about placing your order. Good 


houses are busy places. 


Swimming Pool. 





A reservation secured now will be 
“comfort insurance” if made at GALEN HALL. 

“‘ Half an acre of Baths.’’ Hydriatic Treatments in the house. 
All baths have sea water. 
Particulars, illustrations, and rates on application to 


F. L. YOUNG, Gen’l Manager. 








THE KITTATINNY 


Delaware Water Gap, Pa. 


Now open, capacity 400. Most beautiful, healthful re 
sort to spend spring season. Climate mild, air dry, in- 
vigorating, magnificent scenery, delightful walks and 
drives. Trout fishing. Best appointed hotel. Has its 
own park, over 200 acres. Mountain spring water, steam 
heat, open grates, baths, elevators, electric lights, running 
water in rooms, sun parlors, orchestra, boating, golf, 
tennis, bowling, pool, &c. 1907 booklet showing hotel, 
scenes in Kittatinny Park and other points. Auto route 
map, New York to Water Gap, on application. Special 
spring rates. Livery and Garage. 


G. FRANK COPE, Prop. 
Forest Park Hotel 


AND COTTAGES, 
FOREST PARK, PIKE COUNTY, PA. 
On Forest Lake and Lake Taminent. 
THE ADIRONDACKS OF PENNSYLVANIA. 

Opens June 20. Via Lackawanna Road, 3% hours to 
hotel. Most unique, healthful family resort; all mountain 
and seashore pleasures; rowing, sailing, canoeing, fishing, 
bathing, tennis, baseball, bowling, billiards, pool, music. 
dancing, cafe, pine groves; gas, electric bells; unequaled 
eulsine and service; garage; preserve 2,000 acres; elevation 
1,600 feet; capacity 325. Booklet. 

ARTHUR LEDERER, 127 East 72d St., N. Y. 

















ASTON SANITARIUM 


, rience; late first n 
Middletown, °N. _— State Hos ite visit before de- 
C. SPENCER KINNEY, M. D., Baston, Ps. 





The Little Hotel Wilmot 


PHILADELPHIA 


The hrst man who slept in the Hotel was a 
New Yorker; he now “has the habit.” The 
second was an extraordinarily cranky man 
from Boston; we cured him. Ben Greet’s 
S'akespeare interpreters abide here, whenever 
they delight and entertain Philadelphia. The 
late great marine painter, dear old W. T. Rich- 
ards, always had his particular room. The Hon. 
Wm. J. Biyan is at home in the little Hotel 
whenever in Philadelphia. That genial roy- 
crofter, Elbert Hubbard, wouldn’t even think 
of going anywhere else. On the arrival pages 
you can see such names as Woodrow Wilson, 
the great educator; H. Bush Brown of sculptor 
fame, W. W. Jacobs, the clever illustrator, and 
many professional men who are known every- 
where. We are small enough to be particular. 
It is not a commercial house in any sense of 
the word. 


The Ryerson W. Jennings Co. 
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BLUFF HOUSE 


MILFORD 


Pike County, - - Pa, 


Opens June 20; 95 miles from New York City, via 
Erie Railroad; accommodates 350; most charming resort 
_on bank of Delaware River; all modern conveniences; 
orchestra, golf, baseball, tennis, magnificent roads, boat- 
ing bathing, fishing, etc.; no mosquitoes. ‘ 


AUTOMOBILE BUS FROM DEPOT TO HOTEL. 
Send for illustrated booklet. 


P. N. BOURNIQUE, Proprietor. 


MONTANESCA 


Everything new, neat and modem. Elevator» 
steam heat, electric lights, private baths, orches- 
tra, golf.Booklet. 


I. D. IVISON, Mt. Pocono, Pa. 
Canada 











ABENAKIS SPRINGS 


“The Carlsbad of Canada” 


Tora healthful, restful, invigorating outing go to 
Abenskis Springs, Que., in the heart of the French 
Country on the St. Francis River, 68*miles*from 
Montreal. Unsurpassed boating, bathing, fishing, 
driving, tennis. Grand old trees and wide porches 
for those who care more for rest than recreation. 


AABENAKIS MINERAL WATER & BATHS 


equal to the most effective waters of the 
celebrated European resorts and a positive cure for 
Rheumatism, Gout, Dyspepsia, Insomnia, Diseases 
of the Kidneys, Liver and Stomach. Rates $12 to 
$16 per week, Beautiful booklet free. Open June Ist. 





R. G. Kimpton, Mgr., Abenakis Springs, Que. 


THE COLUMBIA, , Chester... 


Boating, bathing, fishing, yachting, driving. 300 islands. 
Home cooking. o bar. Plenty, of lobsters, trout, chickens 
and fruit. Circulars and patrons’ opinions on request. 


AYVIEW HOUSE, Smith’s Cove, Digby Co., Nova 

Scotia. Pleasant situation; ten minutes by rail to 

Digby. Boating, bathing, fishing. Terms $5 to $7 a week. 
HERBERT H. WOODMAN, Prop. 











Michigan 





Mt. Clemens 


Balm Clu-t-) ae ef -t- Tha eval 
Pieasure Resort 


OPEN THE YEAR ROUND 
The waters of these famous Mineral 
Springs are unrivaled for the Cure of 


Rheumatism 


and All Nervous Diseases 


The merits of these Mt. Clemens Min- 
eral Baths are attested by thousands 
of physicians other prominent 
people in all parts of the country 

Delightfully situated, 20 miles from 
Detroit. Electric cars every half hour. 
200 Bath Houses, Hotels and Boarding 
Houses afford accommodations and 
rates to suit all tastes and purses. 

Ask your R. R. Agent for excursion 
rates to the world renowned Bath City 

REIVES 4c 0 4-1- a -1-1-) a) A) 1 Se © Te 
mailed Free Address F. R. Eastman, 
Mt. Clemens, Mich. Pie w \ 


Bale! 








Canada 


Lour Lodge and Cottages 


DIGBY, NOVA SCOTIA 





Accommodation for over one hundred guests. 
Send for rates and references to 


AUBREY BROWN, Digby, N. S. 





MYRTLE HOUSE 
DIGBY, NOVA SCOTIA 


Cuisine and service unexcelled. Tennis, fishing, boating, 
sailing, bathing, fine drives. Good livery accommodations. 
| and booklets on application te H. G. TURNBULL, 

Trop. 








Niagara River. Thirty miles from Buffalo. 
olf and lawn bowling. 
Eenery Club. 


Canada. Booklet and terms on application. 





THE QUEEN’S ROYAL 


NIAGARA-ON-THE-LAKE 
ONTARIO, CANADA =. 


Delightfully situated in a private park on the shore of Lake Ontario, at the mouth of the 
Unequalled facilities for the enjoyment of tennis, 
Fine roads, bathing, boating and black bass fishing. Casino and New 
Well equipped garage with all accessories. 


WINNETT @ THOMPSON, Props. 


Cuisine and service unexcelled in 


L. W. MAXSON, Manager 
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Glorious Lake St. John—Canada’s Inland Sea 


Head Waters of the Saguenay. 


THE ROBERVAL 


One of the Best Appointed Hotels 
in Canada 


two hundred miles north of Quebec, and 
twenty-four hours’ ride from New York, 


Opens June Eleventh 


Luxury and creature comforts on the verge 
of the wilderness. The wildest scenery and 
the greatest fishing in the world. Fishing and 
camping trips, including guides, 
ment, 


Home of the Leaping Quananiche 








canoes and complete equipment, furnished by the manage- 
Golf course and Tennis courts on the hotel grounds. 


HOW TO GET THERE 


By rail or St. Lawrence River Boats to Quebec, thence by the 
St. John Railway through the Laurentian Mountains, direct to T 
Quebec by steamboat down the majestic Saguenay and the lordly St. Lawrence. 


oF oy re Quebec & Lake 
e Roberval, returning to 
A glorious 


vacation of infinite variety, returning from Montreal via Lake Champlain, Lake George, Sara- 


toga and the Hudson river. 


Full information as to rates, etc., and descr'ptive booklet mailed upon application to 


HERBERT B. LOCKE, General Manager, - . 


42 Broadway, New York 


> After June Tenth, address THE ROBERVAL, Lake St. John, Canada 





Europe. 


IX-LES-BA 1 NS— __ Unique Position 


Rossignoli, Prop. 
FRANCE 


HOTEL SPLENDID-EXCELSIOR 


BELGIUM 


BRUSSELS LE GRAND HOTEL 


GRILL Room. J. CURTET. 
SUMMER CAMPS 


BIRCHMONT * camp’ 


CAMP 


For Girls and Young Women 

EAST WOLFEBORO, N. H. OPEN JULY AND AUGUST 

Located on the famous Governor Wentworth estate over- 
looking Lake Wentworth. Specially constructed buildings 
and tents. Life in the open. Nature study, sports, pic- 
nies. Tutoring as desired. Safe, congenial surroundings. 
Special care of health. Booklet on request. Neat wf 
of the Directors, REV. and MRS. AMBRIE FIELD, 66M 
Fayette St., ‘Mass. 


Camp Chesterfield 
FOR BOYS 
Lake Spofford, N. H. 


All the advantages of the ordinary boys’ camp with many 
of its own. Read our prospectus before you make plans 
for- your boy’s summer. 

Principal, E. B. SMITH, Brattleboro, Vt. 


CAMP SO-HIGH 


In_ the Adirondacks. Long Bow, St. Lawrence County, 
N. Y¥. In the depths of the forest. Canoe trips, pack 
basket and trail; fishing, come study under college men 


and experienced guides. Book 
E. 8, COIT, Grasitaty, Carthage, N, Y, 














Cambridge, 














CAMP ALGONQUIN 


Opens its Twenty-Second Season on 
JUNE 26th, 1907. 


A Camp for Boys in the foot-hills of the 
White Mountains, situated on the shores of 
Asquam Lake, the garden spot of New 
Savio. Boys of character only are ad- 
mitted. Boating, Bathing, Canoeing, Fish- 
ing, Mountain Climbing, and all outdoor 
sports. For circulars 


Address EDWIN DeMERITTE 
DeMeritte School, 180 Beacon Street 
BOSTON, MASS. 














“tae bine 
(Sebago Lake Region, Maine 
The kind of vacation that a. 








Goliege, Brook! - 4 
(FOR BOYS) 

Genuine Compiog, C Coen. Trips, Bass, Salmon and 
Trout Fishing, oods-life in Primitive Forests. “My 
son enjoyed every minute with you.’ 

Lge gem ay Park, Ontario 
situte. .» BROWER, A.M., Bordentown (N. J.) Military 
ute, 
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Norfolk, Connecticut..- A!titt4s, same oe eetine. 


Fine scenery. Four hours from New York. — — vil 
lage D % for sale. Furnished houses $350 
to $1, JOSEPH N. © COWLER. 


At iamnseed, Conn. 
FARM of 25 ACRES 


BEING SOLD TO 
CLOSE AN ESTATE 


Has main house, with 15 rooms, hot and cold running 
water, bathroom, two closets, steam heat; gate house, 
9 rooms, coachman’s cottage, 5 rooms; stable, 10 open 
stalls, 2 box stalls, etc.; cow barn, 8 stalls; woodhouse, 
toolhouse, chicken house, icehouse. Fine water supply; 
fruit trees; 40-mile view of Sound; 4 miles from Stamford, 
2 miles from Springdale depot. Price, $40,000. Address 
II1ERBERT 8S. MILLER, 178 Atlantic St.. Stamford, Conn. 


COUNTRY HOME 


FOR SALE AT 


SOUTHPORT, CONN. 


The fine large residence of the late Oliver Bulkley. Cen- 
trally located. In complete order. For information apply 
to R. G. DEMAREST, at the Southport Trust Co. 











FARMING, ar AND GRAZIFO LANDS 
SBABERSHAM CO., G 
that will Et 50 bushels corn, 30 wesnete wheat, 200 
bushels potatoes and 5 tons of hay, can be bought for $2 
to $10 per acre on very easy terms. We have long, pleas- 
ant summers, short, mild winters,-finest climate and best 
cold spring water on earth; g facilities; churches 
of all denominations and public schools in all the towns 
and country districts. This is the best farming, fruit and 
stock raising country in the U. 8., and people wanting a 
healthy location will do well to send for my free booklet 
and list of property before land goes higher. Address 
J. H. HICKS, Clarksville, Ga. 





Ge to;7% NET TO YOU 


i first mertonore, on best farms in the new 


state “ORLA 
ness and ho esos. 


25 years’ 
Write 
DREW & RAMSPY, Ardmore, I. T. 


Berkshire Hills, Brookside Farm 


Pleasant rooms, shade, piazza, piano, telephone in house, 
daily mails, church, tennis, croquet, beautiful scenery, 
fresh vegetables, fruit, milk and eggs; near trolley. 
Terms, $6 to $9. Circular. Miss E. S. Rocxwe tt, Lanes- 
boro, Berkshire County, Mass. 


FOR RENT FOR SUMMER 
Cape Cod, Englewood Beach 


Fully furnished house of 9 rooms and bath, hot and cold 
water, wind mill, open plumbing, 2 fireplaces, 100 feet 
from ocean, boating, fishing, golfing, near clubhouse and 
hotel, bowling and billiards, healthiest and prettiest spot 
on Atlantic coast. Inquire E. I, MARTIN, 33 Bedford 
Street, Room 5, Boston, Mass. 


experience in the loan busi- 














$16,000 Buys this Delightful Seashore Villa 
with about 50,000 sq. ft. of Ground 


BELLE VISTA 


(Beautiful View) 





Allerton, Hull, Mass. 


Cannot be duplicated for $35,000. This house is in 
perfect condition, freshly painted, has 17 rooms, 
hardwood finish, five open fireplaces, furnace heat 
in every room, electric lights throughout. The 
grounds are laid out with shrubbery, vines and 
small trees. Fine yachting and surf bathing. The 
neighborhood is very desirable, excellent roads for 
carriages and automobiles. A delightful 30-minute 
water trip across Boston Harbor to Boston. Steam- 
ers running every half hour or so from May to 
October. Also Railroad and Trolley accommo- 
dation to Boston. The price is $16,000, part of 
which can remain on mortgage. For further in- 
formation write to the owner, 


J. B. LEWIS, 110 Tremont St., Boston, Mass. 














Near Station and Ocean between Boston 

Distant Heirs Must Sell and P: rtsmouth, 225 ae es smo th land, 

—_ 75 tons — pod cut 150, choice fruit, 700 cords wood, attractive 

house, 16 rooms and . ina beautifal grove, face wallen street Farm- 

house for help, a tote carriage, wood, ice, poultry, and tool houses. 

Cver $40,000 ex Price $8,500 part cash. Chapin Farm Ag-ncy, 430 
Old South Bog, Boston. (Illustrated catalog post paid.) 


Desirable Country 
Property 
FOR SALE OR RENT 


THE BERKSHIRE HILLS 
JAMES O’BRIEN 


Gleaner Block, Lee, Mass. 
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Country Property for Sale 


Esq.; Charles H. Clark George W. Johnson, —_ 
i 


Information regarding Briarcl 


Main Office, Phone, 5-Briar. 





Yorktown, Westchester Co., N.Y. 


@ Consists of 329 acres with house, large cow barn, silo, etc., suitable for Gentleman’s Country Estate. It 

borders the Western State Road of the above county; also the Croton 

It is ten minutes’ drive from Yorktown Heights Station. : 

@ In its neighborhood are estates of the following: Howard Scribner, Esq.; ex-Governor' Beaver, of Pennsyl- 

vania; Thomas Ewing, Jr Esq.; Colonel Bayne, Colonel wae care, James Bishop, Esq.; Ralph R. Hubbard, 
, Esq.; and others. i st gee et tt 


Village property on ap lication. 
BAVID B. PLUMER, General Manager. 


Dam Road, and the Putnam Division 


“se 


HENRY H. LAW, Realty Department. 
BRIARCLIFF MANOR, N. Y. 











FOR SALE. GLOUCESTER, MASS. 
ANNISQUAM POINT. $7500. 


10 room house; all modern improvements; right on the 
water, hard, white, sandy beach, splendid boating, bathing, 
fishing and magnificent ocean view; tennis and golf. 

M. J. MEAGHER, Gloucester, Mass. 


AT CAMDEN, ME. rice 


Ideal location. All modern improvements. Fully furnished. 
J. R. PRESCOTT, 52 Union St., Boston. 


CASCO BAY 


One of the Finest Estates on the Maine Coast 


90 acres, modern buildings, magnificent views. Send 
for photos and descriptions. To close estate. Summer 
properties for sale and rental all parts of Maine. GEO. 
T. EDWARDS, 102 Exchange Street, Portland, Maine. 


FOR SALE 


Improved cotton -plantations in the great Yazoo Valley, 
Delta of Mississippi, the richest section of the South; also 
some choice timber tracts. For further information write 

J. ©. WALKER, Shaw, Bolivar Co., Miss. 


.IN THE BERKSHIRES 


AT WILLIAMSTOWN, For Rent 


A furnished house with modern improvements; private 
tennis court and garden; 10 rooms, 2 bathrooms and laundry. 
Write Box 514, Williamstown, Massachusetts, or apply to 
Th OO eee 31 Nassau Street, New York. Tel. No. 

-Cort. 

















. FOR SALE 
On charming Lake Keuka within Catawba grape belt. 
Ideal Summer Home. Hcuse, stable, fruit, 8 acres grapes, 
400. feet beautiful beach. Mrs. Catterson, Catawba, 
Steuben Co., N. Y. 


OAKDALE 


FOR HEALTH AND 
RECREATION 


Acre plots on South Country 
Road, with free access to Great 
South Bay, can now be purchased 
at reasonable prices. Villaserected 
at option of purchaser. Property 
carefully restricted. 


WwW. K. ASTON 
80 WALL 








Lake George, N. Y. 


For Rent—Large, completely furnished home, 
with 4 acres of ground and filled icehouse, at Silver 
Bay, on northerly end of beautiful Lake George. 
Private boathouse and dock. 

on Barnegat Bay. Fur- 
Bayhead, N. J., nished summer homes, 


$200 to $1,000 for season Allso lots for building. 
Tastefully furnished 
Princeton, N. J. jones fer tent in 
this charming residential town. $40 per month up. 
Many other desirable homes and farms for sa 
and for rent. Vicinity of Lenox, Mass. 


WALTER B HOWE, Princeton, N. J. 
New York Office, 48 Cedar Street 











Lake Champlain 
Furnished Cotteges to rent at Essex. Address E. S. 
ANSON, Cambridge, N. Y. 


THE ALGONQUIN 


ALGONQUIN, N. Y. 


ADIRONDACK MOUNTAINS. A popular 
resort offering the advantages of living in the 
most healthful climate in the world, combined 
with plentiful opportunities for indulgence in such 
sports as excellent black bass and brook 
trout fishing, boating on a lake famous for its 
beautiful clusters of islands. Golf, tennis, music, 
etc. Booklet tells you more. 


OPEN JUNE 10 











JOHN HARDING, Prop. 


SUBURBAN 


Thirty minutes from City Hall, New York. Attractive 
houses, all improvements. For rent and for sale. Write me. 


IRVING DORLAND, Arlington, N. J. 


Good Shooting, Fishing and Bathing on Seashore 


at mouth of New River. One four-room dwelling and fifty 
acre tract of marsh and highland. For sale or lease apply 
to JOHN GILMAN, Jacksonville, N. C 


FOR INFORMATION ABOUT 
REAL ESTATE, INSURANCE, CITY OR FARM LOANS 


Any place in Ohio 
Address E. D. MORGAN, Oolumbus, Ohio 


MARYLAND, VIRGINIA FARMS. 


Magnificent Colonial Estates, finest in the South. Ca 
logue. SOULES ©O., Washin . D. O. 


FOR SALE—Gold mine. Assays $7 to $186 a ton. Vein 
exposed 200 feet, 1,000 tons of ore on dump. Will stand 
thero test. Price low. Address M. D. BILLINGG, Frank- 
lin, N. C. 
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FURNISHED SEA 
SHORE COTTAGES 


At Watch Hill, R. L., 


and near-by Beaches. Four hours 
from New York, two from Boston. 


FOR RENT & SALE 


For full particulars, photographs and 
descriptions, write 


FRANK W. COY, .2:". WESTERLY, R. I. 
Vacation Resorts 


Along the north shore of Long Island Sound, 
at the charming inland locations of Connecticut 
and among the Berkshire and Litchfield Hills, 
reached by the finest through and suburban train 
service running out of New York. Send two-cent 
stamp to New York, New Haven and Hartford 
Railroad, room No. 506, Grand Central Station, 
New York, or to Passenger Department, New 
Haven, Conn., for descriptive books and list of 
hotels, boarding houses, rates for board and pas- 
senger fares. 








GOING ABROAD 


If you are contemplating a trip abroad you surely 
want sonie information. You want to know where 
to land and what to do after landing. sane pee: 
ists regret not having made arrangements before- 
hand. Why should you be in the same predica- 
ment? The men who know are here in the United: 
States and it is your own fault if you do not 
consult them. All information is free of charge. 
We can tell you just what to do. 


THE FAMOUS 


RUINDREISE SYSTEM 
WERNER & CO. 
Nos. 407-409 Broadway, New York. 


Officials of all European railroads connecte:l 
with that system and Special Agents for 


ROYAL FLUSHING MAIL ROUTE 


AND 


NETHERLAND STATE RAILWAYS 


Send us outline of your proposed tour, and we 
will send estimate free of charge. 

Correspondence of Tourist Agents and all those 
contemplating a trip to Europe, cordially invited. 














Summer Vacations 


A Short Ocean Voyage to a Foreign Land 


Go to Bermuda by new twin-screw Steamship 
Bermudian in forty-five hours from New York. 
Temperature cooler than at the Middle Atlantic 
coast resorts. Good fishing, sea bathing, sailing 
and _ bicycling. For illustrated pamphlets and 
rates address A. E. OUTERBRIDGE & CO,, 
Agents Quebec Steamship Co., Ltd:, 29 Broad- 
way, New York. 


ARTHUR AHERN, Secretary, Quebec, Can- 
ada, or THOS. COOK & SON, 245 and 1200 
Broadway. 


Cooperstown, N.Y. 


Offers every attraction to those that desire the health 
and rest that a summer outing should give. 1,200 feet 
above sea level, on famous Otsego Lake, mid the haunts 
of James Fenimore Cooper’s Leatherstocking Tales. 
Historical, healthy and beautiful. 


Hotel Fenimore 


M. HAMLIN, Mgr., will mail booklet and give rates 
at a really good hotel upon application. June weekly 
rates reduced. 





MIDLAND RAILWAY 


THE BEST ROUTE IN THE OLD COUNTRY 
FOR COMFORTABLE} TRAVEL AND PIC- 
TURESQUE SCENERY 

















CORRIDOR EXPRESSES 


LIVERPOOL, MANCHESTER and LONDON 
St. Pancras) 
AND PRINCIPAL TOWNS AND HOLIDAY RESORTS 
IN GREAT BRITAIN and the NORTH OF 
IRELAND. 


Send stamp for set pictorial Post Cards. Apply for 
Guides, Timetables, Maps, etc., to T. Cook & Son, 245 
and 1200 Broadway, and 649 Madison Ave., and for par- 
cel freight arrangements to all parts of Great Britain to 
Messrs. Thomas Meadows & Co., 87 Beaver St., N. Y., or 
to Midland Railway, Derby, England. 

W. GUY GRANET, neral Manager. 


AT NEWTON, N. J. 

Especially healthful; 700 feet above sea level; clear, 
dry air; pure soft water from mountain e; most beau- 
tiful drives amid magnificent mountain and lake scenery; 
house well located upon strictly residence street; gas for 
summer cooking; electric lights, telephone; all modern 
improvements; garden; laying hens; moderate rent for 
July . August or longer. Address PRINCIPAL, NBW- 


Ranch Life For All 


WHY NOT PREPARE TO SPEND YOUR NEXT 
VACATION ON A RANCH? 


We have the most unique resort in America. Here 
you will see the breaking and taming of horses to ride and 
drive and the roping. branding, riding and handling of 
stock in general. rite for descriptive illustrated folder. 
USTER TRAIL RANCH, Medora, N. Dakota, 
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CONTRIBUTIONS 
For the support of 


THE BABIES’ HOSPITAL 


OF THE CITY OF NEW YORK. 


@ Are you interested in the “actual 

saving of a baby’s life ? 

q Are you interested in giving many 

children the opportunity for a sound and 

healthy body instead of a life of semi- 

invalidism ? 

@ Are you interested in the spread ot 

the knowledge, how properly to care 

for and nourish the future citizen ? 

@ This is a photograph of a baby in 

this hospital, age 14 months, weight || 

pounds—one half that of a normal child 

of his age—due to faulty feeding and 

the ignorance of his mother. He is 

the type of many that we help. 

If you are interested send your contribu- 
tion to 


MRS. J. B. CALVERT, Treasurer, 
661 Lexington Ave., New York. 
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They will also be used 
EXCLUSIVELY 


on the grounds of the 


Jamestown Exposition 


If your dealer does not sell them, wri'e 
for our catalogue and we will 
quote you special prices. 





ALL OUR MOWE®S POSITIVELY GUARANTEED 





COLDWELL LAWN MOWER CO. 
50 Coldwell Street, - Newburgh, N. Y, 
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THE CATSKILL MOUNTAINS 


The great Summer resort with its private parks, 
cottage life, and over 1,000 hotels, boarding-houses, 
and farm houses where you may enjoy the best 
air and the greatest variety of scenery of any 
mountain resort in this country. 


ULSTER & DELAWARE R.R. 


is the only standard gauge line to all sections of the Catskills, and 
you may reach this section in through drawing-room cars and day 
coaches from Philadelphia, Jersey City, and New York. 
through trains in each direction every week day without change of cars. 


An illustrated Summer book with map of the Cats- 
kills, and complete list of hotels and boarding-houses, 
will be sent free on receipt of 8 cents postage. 


GENERAL PASSENGER AGENT, 


THE 


Four 





SINESTOR, N.Y. 














NEW JERSEY MILITARY ACADEMY 


Equal to the best in all respects, as catalogue will show, 
yet only $400 per year 
Col. C. J. WRIGHT, A.M., Principal, Freehold, N. J. 


OXFORD COLLEGE FOR WOMEN 


OXFORD OHIO 





1830-1907 


One hour from Cincinnati on the C. H. & D. Beautiful 
location. College Course leading to degrees. Fine advan- 
tages in Music, Art and — o branches. A pro- 
gressive and scholarly Facu Terms $300 a year. 


Pres, JANE SCHERZER, Ph.D. (Berlin), Box D. 


DOMHEGAN HOUSE S"zes2e's72"" 


Woods and shore combined. Delightful location, with 
island views; boating, bathing, fishing; sheltered walks, 
beautiful drives, good table; mineral spring; telephone; 
4 miles from railroad station. 

Miss 8. G. SIMPSON, ®runswick, Me. 


ROMEIKE’S "3.02" 


will send you all newspaper clippings which may appear 
about you, your friends, or any subject on which you want 
to be ‘“‘up-to-date.”’” Eve newspaper and periodical of 
importance in the United States and Europe is searched. 
Terms, $5.00 for 100 notices. 

110 W. 26th St., N. Y. 








Mohegan Lake School 


(Military) 28th Year 
MOHEGAN, WESTCHESTER CO., N. Y. 

A true interest in every boy; close attention to his needs 
and to development of character. Students ty - 2 > 
lected. Classical, Scientific and English Courses. 
for college or business. Located. on shores of beautiful 
Mohegan Lake, 500 feet above Lm r= River level. 
Athletics and all land and water rts under competent 
supervision. Refined home life. aut mn 
catalogue sent on request. Address THE P’ 


THE SOMES SCHOOL 


Offers boys superior teaching ; an ideal home and free out- 
door life. P instru Unusual advantages for 
young boys. 

2 President Eliot, of ere, mye of i. © lity of poe 


iw no better evid 
schoo! ata ae lads Des * Dean 
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ws address 
MES, A.M., Aurora, N. 2 
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HENRY ROMEIKE. Inc., 
Where Boys Really “Camp Out" 


Camp Wildwood Moosehead Lake, Maine 


June 24—September 2 

Camping, cruising, fishing, land and water sports, under 
the personal supervision of college men of strong character, 
refinement and sympathy with boys. Small parties will 
camp out with licensed guide and councilors, in the heart 
of the Maine woods. Manual training, tutoring, and music 
if desired. Appointments may be made till June 15 in 
New York. For catalogue address SUMNER I. HOOPER, 
Morristown, N. J. 
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VACATION READING 


This is the season when you will appreciate The Independent, 
because you will have the leisure to read it, and find how much it 
contains that is really worth while. 


BALANCE OF THE YEAR $1.00 


‘To any one not now on our subs¢ription list we will send The 
Independent to January 1, 1908 on receipt of one dollar. Fill in 
and return the blank below. 
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(1) TRUST DEPT.—Transacts a general financial and trust company business. 
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Survey of the World 


Returning from the 
funeral of Mrs. McKin- 
/ ley, the President ar- 
rived on the morning of the 30th at Indi- 
anapolis, where, in the afternoon, he 
delivered a long address at the unveiling 
of the monument to Major-General 
Henry W. Lawton. In the beginning he 
spoke of the reunion of the blue and the 
gray, of General Lawton’s character and 
services, and of Governor Morton, 
“greatest of all the war Governors who 
upheld the hands of Abraham Lincoln.” 
Turning then to questions of the present 
time, he said: 


“One great problem that we have before us 
is to preserve the rights of property; and 
these can only be preserved if we remember 
that they are in less jeopardy from the socialist 
and the anarchist than from the predatory 
man of wealth. It has become evident that 
to refuse to invoke the power of the nation 
to restrain the wrongs committed by the man 
of great wealth who does evil is not only to 
neglect the interests of the public, but is to 
neglect the interests of the man of means who 
acts honorably by his fellows. The power of 
the nation must be exerted to stop crimes of 
cunning no less than crimes of violence. There 
can be no halt in the course we have deliber- 
rately elected to pursue, the policy of assert- 
ing the right of the nation, so far as it has 
the power, to supervise and control the busi- 
ness use of wealth, especially in its corporate 
form. Today, I wish to say a word to you 
about the first and most important feature of 
this task, the control of the common carriers 
doing an interstate business; a control abso- 
lutely vested in the nation.” 


In his opinion, he added, it was probable 
that common carriers, in so far as they 
also transported the mails, even if their 
business was not interstate, were subject 
to Federal control, under that clause of 
the Constitution which empowers the 


Mr. Roosevelt’s 
Railway Policy 


National Government to establish post 
roads, ‘‘and therefore, by necessary im- 
plication, to take all action necessary in 
order to keep them at the highest point of 
efficiency.” The. Federal railway or cor- 
poration laws enacted in the last six years 
had all been “steps in advance in the right 
direction.” All the Government's suits 
under these and pre-existing laws had 
been just and proper: 


“There can be no swerving from the course 

that has thus been mapped out in the legisla- 
tion actually enacted and in the messages in 
which I have asked for further legislation. 
We best serve the interests of the honest rail- 
way men when we announce that we will fol- 
low out precisely this course. It is the course 
of real, of ultimate conservatism. There will 
be no halt in the forward movement toward 
a full development of this policy; and those 
who wish us to take a step backward or to 
stand still, if their wishes were realized, would 
find that they had invited an outbreak of the 
very radicalism they fear. There must be 
progressive legislative and administrative ac- 
tion for the correction of the evils which every 
sincere man must admit to have existed in 
railroad management in the past.” 
There must be vested in the Federal Gov- 
ernment, he continued, a power of super- 
vision over the railways as complete as 
its power over the national banks— 
power to supervise the future issuance of 
stocks and bonds, with provision for “the 
frank publicity of everything which 
would-be investors and the public at large 
have a right to know”: 

“The Federal Government will thus be able 
to prevent all yinny see mong in the future; 
to prevent any man hereafter from plundering 
others by loading railway properties with ob- 
ligations and pocketing the money instead of 
spending it in improvements and in legitimate 
corporate purposes; and any man acting in 
such fashion should be held to a criminal 
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accountability. It should be declared contrary 
to public policy henceforth to allow railroads 
to devote their capital to anything but the 
transportation business, certainly not to -the 
hazards of speculation. For the very reason 
that we desire to favor the honest railroad 
manager, we should seek to discourage the 


activities of the man whose only concern with: 


railroads is to manipulate their stocks. The 
business of railroad organization and manage- 
ment should be kept entirely distinct from in- 
vestment or brokerage business, especially of 
the speculative type, and the credit and prop- 
erty of the corporation should be devoted to 
the extension and betterment of its railroads, 
and to the development of the country natural- 
ly tributary to the lines. These principles are 
fundamental.” 
Roads should not be forbidden to acquire 
connecting lines, but should not be al- 
lowed to obtain control of lines parallel 
and competing. They should, however, 
be “permitted and encouraged to make 
traffic agreements” previously approved 
by the Commission and made public in 
every detail. “The movement to regu- 
late railways by law,” said the President, 
“has come to stay.” The people had 
made up their minds to exercise a closer 
control over all kinds of public service 
corporations. Every honestly managed 
railway would gain by this policy. “The 
men more anxious to manipulate stocks 
than to make the management of their 
roads efficient and honest are the only 
ones who have cause to oppose it.” Crim- 
inals would be punished. “But we have 
no intention of confounding the innocent 
many with the guilty few by any ill- 
judged and sweeping scheme of ven- 
geance ; we sanction no legislation which 
would fall heavily upon innocent invest- 
ors, instead of on the original wrong- 
doers or beneficiaries of the wrong.” 
There should be no unreasonable restric- 
tions upon the issuance of stocks and 
bonds, but inflation should be prevented: 
“We favor the railway manager who keeps 
in close touch with the people along his line 
rather than in close touch with the speculative 
market; who operates his line with a view 
to the advantage he can legitimately get out 
of his railway as a permanent investment by 
giving a fair return to the stockholders and 
to the public good service with reasonable 
rates; who does not operate his road with a 
view to the temporary speculative advantage 
which will follow capitalizing an uncertain 
future and unloading the securities on the pub- 
lic. We wish to make it to the interest of 
the investor to put his money into the honest 
development of the railroads, and, therefore, 
we wish to discriminate against the man 





while enriching himself, lays upon the futuré 
owners and patrons of the road, and, above 
all, upon the honest men whose duty it may 
become to operate the road, a -burden of ad- 
ditional debt without adding correspondingly 
to its actual worth.” 


Congress should enable the Commission 
to make a physical valuation of all the 
roads. There had been much wild talk 
as to the extent of overcapitalization : 


“The census reports on the commercial value 
of the railroads of the country, together with 
the reports made to the Interstate Commerce 
Commission by the railroads on their cost of 
construction, tend to show that as a whole 
the railroad property of the country is worth 
as much as the securities representing it, and 
that in the consensus of opinion of investors 
the total value of stock and bonds is greater 
than their total face value, notwithstanding 
the ‘water’ that has been injected in particular 
places.” 


It was probably true that the real value 
of the whole was greater than the face 
value. Suspicion had been aroused by 
isolated examples of unconscionable 
stock-watering and kindred offenses. 
There had been “many instances of gross 
and flagrant stock inflation,’ but the 
cases of overcapitalization would not be 
found to impair the wholesome financial 
standing of the railroads as a whole. 
Physical valuation would be no panacea, 
nor a sufficient measurement of a rate, 
but it would be an essential instrument 
in administrative supervision, useful in 
determining the reasonableness of future 
capitalization and in protecting the roads 
as well as the public against the making 
of inadequate or unjust rates: 


“The effect of such valuation and super- 
vision of securities cannot be retroactive. - 
isting securities should be tested by the laws 
in existence at the time of their issue. This 
nation would no more injure securities which 
have become an important part of the na- 
tional wealth than it would consider a propo- 
sition to repudiate the public debt. But the 
public interest requires guarant ainst im- 
proper multiplication of securities in the fu- 
ture. Reasonable regulations for their issu- 
ance should be provided, so as to secure as 
far as may be that the proceeds thereof shall 
be devoted to legitimate business purposes. 
In providing against overcapitalization we 
shall harm no human being who is honest, 
and we shall benefit many, & overcapitaliza- 
tion often means an inflation that invites busi- 
ness panic; it always conceals the true rela- 
tion of the profit earned to the capital in- 
vested, creating a burden of interest payments 
which may redound to the loss alike of the 
wage-earner and the general public, which is 
concerned in the rates paid by shippers; it 
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damages the small investor, discourages thrift, 
and puts a premium on gambling and business 
trickery.” 

By the new control over the accounts of 
railways he hoped that as complete pub- 
licity would be obtained as is seen in the 
case of national banks. 
of Federal approval would tend to 
create public confidence in railway se- 
curities and to give the roads the addi- 
tional funds they need. There would be 
no relaxation of the Government’s effort 
“to get at any great railroad wrecker, 
any man who by clever swindling de- 
vices robs investors, oppresses wage 
workers and does injustice to the general 
public.” Some had complained about re- 
cent official investigations. The Gov- 
ernment, it should be remembered, was 
responsible only for turning on the light, 
not for the misdeeds which the light re- 
vealed. Only by the central Govern- 
ment could supervision and control be 
effectively exercised. “The bulk of our 
business is honestly done.” Resentment 
due to wrongs disclosed should not draw 
the people into “an indiscriminate raid 
upon all corporations and all men of 
wealth.” The public greatly needed, Mr. 
Roosevelt said, an enlargement of trans- 
portation facilities. Arbitrary and un- 
wise reduction of rates might prevent the 
needed improvements by making it im- 
possible for the roads to raise additional 
capital. Investors in railway securities 
should be allowed a return sufficient to 
cover all risks. Money required for the 
immense outlay needed for the removal 
of the causes of railway congestion could 
not be obtained without assuring to the 
investor a reasonable reward: 

“We cannot get an improved service. unless 
the carriers of the country can sell their se- 
curities, and, therefore, nothing should be 
done unwarrantedly to impair their credit nor 
to decrease the value of their outstanding ob- 
ligations. It is plainly inadvisable for the 
Government to undertake to direct the physical 
operation of the railways, save in wholly ex- 
ceptional cases, and the supervision and con- 
trol it exercises should be both entirely ade- 
quate to secure its ends, and yet no more 
harassing than is necessary to secure these 
ends.” 

In conclusion, he remarked that all this 
was a matter of morals as well as of 
business. Local attorneys of railroads 
were warned to keep out of politics and 
to do business with legislatures openly 
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and honestly. Blackmailers of corpora- 
tions and those who submitted to black- 
mail were denounced. “Demand hon- 
esty—absolute, unflinching honesty—to- 
gether with courage and common sense, 
in public servant and in business man 
alike.” 
Js 

The President also delivered 
a long address on the 31st, at 
the Michigan Agricultural 
College, near Lansing, making a plea for 
industrial education and for bettering the 
condition of tillers of the soil. Our edu- 
cational system, he said, was incomplete 
because it did not provide for industrial 
training. The American workingman 
had little cause for fearing the competi- 
tion of pauper labor, but he was affected 
in the markets of the world by the com- 
petition of foreign highly skilled work- 
men. He dwelt at length upon the char- 
acter and needs of rural communities, 
urging the promotion of all agencies for 
making their social life attractive. Farm- 
ers should co-operate among themselves 
and with the Government. They should 
combine to protect their industry. He 
pointed out what the education given at 
agricultural colleges should be, and also 
expressed his views as to the duties of 
women, the value of large families of 
children, etc. Speaking at the Capitol, 
he said we should set our faces like flint 
against predatory wealth and also against 
predatory poverty——Senator Foraker 
spoke at Steubenville, Ohio, on the 30th, 
and his remarks were regarded as veiled 
allusions to the President’s course. The 
people should decide, he said, and not be 
guided by somebody’s policy. We should 
uphold the Constitution. If we should 
tolerate the idea that it could lightly be 
evaded, upon the theory that thereby the 
public interest would be served, we 
should soon be adrift, and “the man on 
horseback” would be due to arrive. But 
we had been fortunate in always having 
a patriotic and liberty-loving man in the 
White House. A President, he said, 
should trust the people to name his suc- 
cessor. If one should attempt to control 
the selection of his successor, it was pos- 
sible to use the enormous power of Fed- 
eral patronage in support of such an at- 
tempt. At Gettysburg, Congressman 
Tawney, of Minnesota, deplored the sur- 
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render of their duties and powers by the 
States to the Federal Government, as- 
serting that this was due to their own 
solicitation or consent, largely because 
they desired to avoid expense.——In 
New York, Governor Guild, of Massa- 
chusetts, spoke of loyalty to national 
ideals. We were passing, he said, thru 
a bloodless revolution whose end was 
equality of opportunity. Special privi- 
lege must be abolished.——At St. Louis. 
Secretary Taft made an address upon 
recent examples of national altruism, 
considering at length our dealings with 
the Philippines, Cuba and Porto Rico. 
——Our Philippine policy was attacked, 
at Norfolk, Va., by Mr. Bryan, who also 
remarked that the enforcement of laws 
against rebates and passes had increased 
the revenue of the railroads———Con- 
gressman Champ Clark, at Savannah, 
bitterly attacked Secretary Root, who, he 
said, had sought to corrupt justice at its 
fountain head by suggesting that the 
courts should be tampered with in order 


that the powers of the Federal Govern- 
ment might be strained and stretched to’ 


suit his ideas. At the twelfth annual 
reunion of Confederate Veterans, in 
Richmond, a statue of Gen. J. E. B. 
Stuart was unveiled——In Chicago, 
General Kuroki laid a wreath at the feet 
of the statue of Lincoln. 

& 


The Washington  corre- 
spondent of a Western pa- 
per who has had early in- 
formation on other subjects now asserts 
that the Government is about to begin 
legal proceedings against the railroads 
and subsidiary mining companies which 
have sometimes been. called the Anthra- 
cite Trust: In the ouster suit of the 
State of Texas against the Waters-Pierce 
Oil Company, which is alleged to be un- 
der the control of the Standard Oil Com- 
pany, a verdict was rendered, last week, 
sustaining the prosecution and calling 
for a fine of $1,623,900. Sentence was 
pronounced in accordance with this ver- 
dict. An appeal will be taken. The 
company’s property in Texas, it is said, 
is not sufficient to pay the fine-———By 
unanimous vote, the Circuit Court of 
Ohio has made two decisions of consid- 
erable importance with respect to the 
Standard Oil Company. The first is that 
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the Standard must carry at fair prices in 
its pipe lines the oil of the independent 
companies. The second holds that the 
Probate Court has jurisdiction in cases 
of misdemeanor. In the Probate Court 
at Findlay the Standard was convicted 
on a charge of misdemeanor in violating 
the State’s Anti-Trust law, and the ques- 
tion of jurisdiction was carried up on 
appeal. Under this decision any county 
prosecutor may proceed against the 
Standard in the Probate Court, without 
procuring an indictment, for violation of 
the Anti-Trust law. Dispatches from 
the West. speak of discoveries said to 
have been made in Colorado and else- 
where by agents of the Bureau of Cor- 
porations. engaged in an investigation 
concerning what is called the Lumber 
Trust and the acquisition of public tim- 
ber and coal lands. The prosecution of 
several prominent and very wealthy men 
is predicted. An increase, last week, 
of 20 per cent. in the price of cotton 
thread, and a considerable advance in the 
price of beef, are commonly ascribed to 
the action of combinations. 
= 

Dispatches from Copenhagen 
say that the question of the ac- 
quisition of the Danish West 
Indian Islands by this country was in- 
formally broached a few days ago by the 
American Minister, Mr. O’Brien. Of- 
ficials at Washington assert that it was 
not broached by the authority or direc- 
tion of the State Department.——The 
grand jury assembled at Wilmington, 
Del., for a further consideration of the 
Honduras Lottery Company cases has 
been dismissed, and it is announced that 
the thirty-six defendants already indicted 
will plead guilty at Mobile, where it is 
expected that fines amounting to $300,- 
000 will be imposed.——Interstate Com- 
merce Commissioner Clements, in the 
course of a long interview concerning 
violations of the railway laws, says: 
“One of the most wholesome things that 
could happen would be the putting in 
jail of some man of prominence in the 
railroad world. It would do more than 
anything else to bring about better condi- 
tions.”——-Congressman John Dalzell, of 
Pennsylvania, an influential member of 
the House and an advocate of high pro- 
tection, predicts that next year’s national 
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Republican platform will specifically 
promise tariff revision and suggests that 
the work shall be done immediately after 
the Presidential election. He is not in 
favor of revision. Pleas of guilty 
were entered at New: York by the St. 
Paul Railroad, indicted recently for 
granting rebates, and a fine of $10,000 
on each of two counts was imposed. 
In San Francisco, Chief of Police Dinan 
has been accused of attempting to cor- 
rupt men summoned for jury duty in the 
cases against Mayor Schmitz and others, 
and the matter has been laid before the 
grand jury. 








& 

Owing to the protests 
Central America of members of the 
Diplomatic Corps, 
President Cabrera, of Guatemala, has 
permitted the cases of the nineteen men 
recently sentenced to death, for con- 
spiracy to assassinate him, to be reviewed 
by the court of second instance. This 
will take ten days. The four conspirators 
who committed suicide when surrounded 
by several hundred soldiers were Dr. 
Julio V. Blanco, Dr. Jorge A. Vila, Dr. 
Echeverria and Baltasar Rodil, a civil en- 
gineer. All were members of prominent 
and wealthy families, and had been edu- 
cated in Europe... Their bodies, which 
were at first thrown into a sewer, were 
afterward, at the demand of the Mexi- 
can Minister,. restored to their relatives 
and buried with honors. One report says 
that Cabrera has paid $2,000,000 for a 
country seat near Hamburg and is pre- 
paring to leave Guatemala. His troops 
are fortifying positions near the Mexi- 
can boundary, but representatives of the 
Mexican Government continue to assert 
that war is not expected. The treaty of 
peace recently signed at Amapala by 
Salvador and Nicaragua provides for 
arbitration in the future by the Presi- 
dents of the United States and Mexico, 
and for a peace congress at Corinto, in 
which the five republics will be invited 

to take part. 

& 

Arbitration has restored peace at 
Cuba Santiago, where business was sus- 
pended and great disorder pre- 
vailed on account of the longshoremen’s 
strike. Workers in the neighboring iron 
mines and other laborers joined the 
strikers, 


For some days no newspapers 
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were published. Governor Magoon was 
asked by both parties to serve as an 
arbitrator, but at his suggestion Major 
Bullard, of the army, was appointed fifth 
member of the board. On the 29th the 
strikers resumed work, with a nine-hour 
day and the old pay, pending a decision 
of the board as to eight hours. At the 
other end of the island the manufacture 
of cigars has been almost wholly discon- 
tinued, owing to the strike which has 
been in progress for some weeks. In 
the province of Havana there have re- 
cently been three cases of yellow fever. 
——-The statements made by Secretary 
Taft, in his speech at St. Louis, on the 
30th, indicate that, in his opinion, at least 
a year and a half must elapse before the 
island can be turned over to a new 
Cuban Government. The cost of inter- 
vention has been thus far about $4,000,- 
000, he said, and it would probably be 
increased to $7,600,000. It was unlike- 
lv, he added, that any large part of the 
sum thus expended would be repaid to 
the United States. 


Js 


French foreign com- 
merce is practically tied 
up by a strike of the 
French seamen in the interests of the 
Marine Reserves. The only ports open 
are Nantes and the naval port of Brest. 
Marseilles and Bordeaux were the first 
to be affected by the strike, which then 
extended to Havre and Cherbourg. For- 
eign steamers calling at French ports 
have not been interfered with, and thou- 
sands of the immigrants and passengers 
booked by French lines have been taker 
by American and German vessels. The 
strikers are willing to assist in the care 
of emigrants and the unloading of per- 
ishable freight, but stop every French 
vessel attempting to leave harbor. The 
Companie Générale Transatlantique has 
notified its officers that they will be con- 
sidered as dismissed if they remain with 
the strikers. Minister of Marine Thom- 
son has authorized-the use of naval men 
on the steamers, and the torpedo boats 
and destroyers are being used to carry 
the mails to Mediterranean ports. The 
object of the strike is to compel the Gov- 
ernment to increase the old-age pensions 
of the seamen who are on the rolls of 
the Naval Reserve. This includes offi- 
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cers, engineers, seamen, ‘longshoremen 
and fishermen, who are all inscrits mari- 
times and liable to naval _ service. 
Three per cent. of their wages go into a 
fund which is augmented by Government 
grants, and at the age of fifty the men 
are entitled to a pension of $40.80 for 
men and $150 for captains. The Sea- 


-men’s Union demands that these pensions 


be increased to $120 and $360 respective- 
ly. M. Thomson has recently offered to 
increase them to $72 and $200, but the 
men rejected the proposition as insuffi- 
cient. ‘The Marine Pensioners’ Fund was 
instituted by Colbert in the time of Louis 
XIV, and has been maintained continu- 
ously ever since. The Government has 
at times borrowed from this fund, and, 
according to the union, to a total amount 
of $40,000,000, which, with accrued 
interest, would now amount to more than 
ten times that amount. Minister Thom- 
son holds that it would.be impossible to 
increase the pensions to the full amount 
demanded, because the railroad men must 
be also provided for, and a general old 
age pension law for a less amount is on 
the Government’s program. The strik- 
ing seamen are displaying extraordinary 
unanimity and resolution. Not only are 
ships unable to sail owing to desertion by 
the officers and crews, but the men 
aboard French vessels arriving immedi- 
ately throw in their lot with the strikers, 
even tho their voyages are incomplete 
and they are liable to prosecution for so 
doing. The decision of the Government 
to lend bluejackets at the request of ship 
owners to replace strikers has proved 
abortive up to the present. The first ves- 
sel on which they embarked at Mar- 
seilles was unable to sail because its of- 
ficers refused to navigate it———To re- 
lieve the viticulturists of the South of 
France, the Government has introduced 
a bill to check the adulteration of wine. 
The use of sugar for a second brew will 
be forbidden and extra taxes laid upon 
sugar used for the first brew. The Gov- 
ernment will check the amount of wine 
produced from each vineyard. The vine- 
growers declare that this action is insuffi- 
cient, and that the sugaring and water- 
ing of wines must be totally prohibited. 
An orderly and imposing demonstration 
of over 200,000 persons took place at 
Carcassonne, 


. King Carlos has practically 

ss Roscaaat abandoned constitutional 
government and having dis- 

missed the Cortes is promulgating laws 
to suit himself thru his Premier, Joao 
Franco. The cause of this condition of 
affairs is the failure of any Ministry to 
commend a parliamentary majority. 
Franco is the leader of the new third 
party called Liberal Regenerator, which 
is the most radical wing of the old 
Chartist party. The chief Opposition 
party is the Progressivist, from which 
the Premier attempted to secure certain 
members for the formation of a coalition 
Cabinet, but they refused to enter the 
Ministry. He then offered his resigna- 
tion to the King, but-it was not accepted. 
He therefore continued in office support- 
ed only by members of his own political 
group, and endeavored to force the 
necessary legislation thru the Cortes by 
the use of closure. When this failed 
the Cortes was dissolved. The chief em- 
barrassment of the Government is the 
lack of legal appropriations, since the 
budget of 1905-1906 is the last one 
passed. The constitution permits the 
Government to maintain the same bud- 
get for the succeeding year in case the 
Cortes fails to pass a new one, but-on 
June 30th, 1907, the new fiscal year be- 
gins for which no appropriations have 
been authorized. The King claims the 
right in such a case to conduct the Gov- 
ernment without parliamentary support 
for a period of three years. An official 
statement by the Premier says that the 
so-called ministerial dictatorship will 
confine itself to the promulgation in the 
form of executive decrees of such laws as 
are indispensable to public administra- 
tion and particularly to those which had 
been discussed in parliament sufficiently 
to demonstrate their utility and advan- 
tage, and that the Government knows its 
duty and will assure the welfare and fu- 
ture of the country with or without the 
Cortes. One of the disturbing features 
of the situation was the Republican agi- 
tation, particularly in the higher institu- 
tions of learning. The Premier has met 
this by closing the University of Coimbra, 
the Polytechnic and other schools. A 
law imposing a strict censorship on the 
press has been promulgated. The news- 
papers united to overthrow the law, and 
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OF THE NINETEEN WOMEN MEMBERS OF THE NEW FINNISH DIET, THE FIRST 


WOMEN TO BE ELECTED TO A NATIONAL LEGISLATIVE BODY. 


a test case was made by the editor of O 
Mundo, who published an article declar- 
ing that the Premier was insane. The 
editor was convicted and fined $110 and 
costs, but on the case being carried to a 
second court he was pronounced not 
guilty. The defense endeavored to prove 
the truthfulness of the allegations by the 
testimony of a number of alienists, and 
many prominent men, including a former 
Premier, argued in court against the val- 
idity of the law. The leaders of the Pro- 
gressives and other Opposition parties, 
including seven of the twelve members 
of the Council of State, have addressed 
a letter to the King protesting against his 
unconstitutional assumption of authority. 
The hopes of the Legitimatist party have 
revived, and a deputation has been sent 
to confer with the Pretender, Duke 
Miguel of Braganza. King Carlos is en- 
deavoring to strengthen his power by 
by raising the salaries of civil servants 
and granting liberal subsidies. He prom- 
ises an old-age pension to the working 
men, relief from taxation, and assistance 
to the viticulturists. He is also trying to 
secure the support of the disaffected 
soldiers and sailors by daily visits to the 
barracks. 
ed 

The Constitutional Demo- 
cratic party has again 
demonstrated its power in 
the Duma by dismissing from considera- 
tion the question of terrorism, in spite of 
the combined opposition of the Left and 
the Right. The conservatives of the 
Right introduced the resolution con- 
demning terrorism for the purpose of 
embarrassing the Duma. If the Duma 


The Russian 
Duma 


should condemn violence it would lose 
the confidence of the people and offend 
a large portion of the members, while if 
it were approved the Government would 
have ground for putting an end to the 
session. The Revolutionists, on their 
side, were anxious to have an oppor- 
tunity of expressing themselves in vio- 
lent attacks upon the Government. The 
motion to table the resolution was made 
by M. Nebovidoff, of the Group of Toil, 
who declared that any action on the part 
of the House would be useless, as the 
censure would be addressed chiefly to the 
dead. If the Government with a million 
bayonets was unable to stop terrorism, of 
what avail would be a resolution of the 
Duma? The motion to table the question 
was carried by a vote of 219 to 146. The 
Russian Socialist Congress held in Lon- 
don was dominated by the Majorities or 
radical wing. They declared their inde- 
pendence of the Constitutional Demo- 
crats, whom they accused of supporting 
the Government for the purpose of estab- 
lishing a political system based upon 
property qualifications and for the op- 
pression of the proletariat. This action 
was taken by a vote of 159 to 106. The 
debate on the agrarian question in the 
Duma has been concluded, and the sub- 
ject placed in the hands of the commit- 
tee. The subject has occupied the at- 
tention of the Duma one or two days ev- 
ery week, and has been of no value ex- 
cept as affording the peasant members an 
opportunity to denounce the Government 
for withholding the land. The Min- 
ister of Justice, in discussing the alleged 
atrocities of the Cossacks and police in 
the Riga prisons, admitted that the pris- 
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oners had-been beaten with whips and 
rubber scourges, and struck with the fist, 
but denied the further allegations of tor- 
ture made by the committee of the 
Duma. Charges had been brought 
against forty-two police officers for such 
cruelty, altho, in the opinion of the Min- 
ister, their action was no more than could 
be expected in consideration of the bru- 
tality of the terrorists, who had killed or 
wounded a thousand of their comrades in 
the Baltic provinces alone. The Duma 
expressed dissatisfaction with the reply 
of the Minister. 
Js 


The Sultan of Morocco 
has formally promised to 
accede to all the demands 
of the French Government, which in- 
clude the following items: The dismissal 
and imprisonment of the Governor of 
Marakesh for conniving at the murder of 
Dr, Mauchamp by a mob in that city ; the 
punishment of all those concerned in the 
murder and similar attacks on French 
citizens; the payment of an indemnity 
acceptable to France; the immediate or- 
ganization of the international police in 
accordance with the terms of the Alge- 
ciras Convention; the policing of the 
Algerian frontier; and other claims and 
requirements. The French military force 
which seized the town of Udja on the 
Algerian frontier in reparation for the 
murder of Dr. Mauchamp have made 
themselves very much at home and are 
apparently in favor with the people be- 
case of their ready expenditure of 
money in the markets. The native con- 
stabulary of Udja have taken the oath of 
allegiance to France “as long as the 


The French 
in Morocco 


French occupation lasts,” and have 
been placed in charge of French 
officers. The tri-color has _ been 


placed over the Grand Mosque with 
great ceremony, being saluted. by 
the 3,000 men under General Lyautery 
and all the guns in the battery. As no 
blank cartridges were at hand the shots 
from these were directed toward targets 
1,200 yards distant, and the marksman- 
ship of the French is said to have made 
a decided impression upon the natives. 
Marakesh, the second capital of Mo- 
rocco, declared the deposition of the Sul- 
tan Mulai Abdul Aziz and the accession 
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of his elder brother, Mulai Hafid, resi: 
dent in Morocco. It is not yet known 
whether he will accept the offer and 
head the revolt against his brother or not. 
He is an intelligent man, thirty years old, 
and learned in Moslem theology and his- 
tory. All of the foreign residents have 
left Marakesh——The Sultan’s forces, 
which have been engaged for years in a 
desultory warfare against the Pretender, 
were defeated in an engagement near 
Medilla with severe loss. Among the 
killed is the Sultan’s uncle Mulai Bu 
Bekir. The Pretender now has 20,000 
well-armed men, and, since he has been 
joined by Raisuli, his cause has been ad- 


vancing. 
J 


. The outbreak in China 
a ™ has not been suppressed, 
and according to all ac- 
counts the disaffection is spreading. It 
differs from the Boxer disorders in being 
directed against officials instead of for- 
eigners. The mission stations have not 
usually been injured, but the yamens have 
been attacked and the officials put to 
death or compelled to commit suicide in 
each town where the disorders have oc- 
curred. It is believed that the Triad So- 
ciety, which has for its object the over- 
throw of the Manchu dynasty and the 
restoration of the old Ming dynasty, is 
back of the movement, but that the pres- 
ent rising is premature and due to the 
failure of the officers to distribute famine 
relief funds. The center of the disturb- 
ance is the town of Juan, fifty miles 
southwest of Amoy, but spontaneous 
and apparently concerted outbreaks oc- 
curred in many towns in the southern 
part of the province of Fo-Kien and the 
northeastern part of the province of 
Kwang-Tung. The important city of 
Chang-Chow is threatened, but so far 
only smaller places haye been captured 
by the insurgents: Troops were dis- 
patched from Canton and Fu-Chow and 
met the insurgents between Swatow and 
Amoy. © The rebets were dispersed with 
a loss of some 600 men, but the trouble 
is not thought to be over, for the rebels 
number over 30,000, and have been sup- 
plied with arms from the Triads in the 
United States. The American gunboat 
“Helena” is at Amoy. 
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The First Vacation 
Prize Photograph. Ella M. Boult, Pomfret, Connecticut. 
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“When, well-a-day! they blew away, 
And ne’er were heard of after!” 
Ella M. Boult, Pomfret, Connecticut. 
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“The Scented Clover Deep” 
Ella M. Boult, Pomfret, Connecticut. 
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“Pigs Is Pigs” 
L. A. Dozer, Bucyrus, Ohio. 








Moonlight 
A. J. Ball, East Orange, New Jersey. 








The Runnel by the Roadside 


Stephen P. Brownell, West Barnet, Vermont. 


The Day Is Done 
W. H. Woods, Baltimore, Maryland. 
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McKeesport, Pennsylvania. 


Kinley McMillan, 

















S. H. Sechner, Fort Collins, Colorado. 
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The Portage 
Kinley McMillan, McKeesport, Pennsylvania. 
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Crossing the Great Divide >= 
Berthoud Pass, altitude 11,900 feet. 
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T. C. Black, Jr., Boulder, Colorado. J (/] 
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A Perilous Adventure 
Gertrude Glover, Terre Haute, Indiana. 








On Lake George 
Alice M. Sheldrake, Brooklyn, New York. 























Shooting the Rapids 
Kinley McMillan, McKeesport, Pennsylvania. 


Sunset Lake 
A. F. Clark, West Brattleboro, Vermont. 
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The Common Carrier W. H. Cressingham, Denver, Colorado. 

































































The Shipwrecked Hat 
. W. N.-Wirt, Rockville, Indiana: 





















































Inez A. Godman, Philadelphia, Pennsylvania. 


“Little Boy Biue” 
Anna Fog, Titusville. Pennsylvania. 





















































“Woodcock Sure” 
H. W. Durgin, Bangor, Maine. 





The Invasion of the Machine 
L. A. Dozer, Bucyrus, Ohio. 
































The McClellan Elms, South Woodstock, Conn. 


Planted by the grandmother of General George B. McClellan 
on hearing the news of the battle of Lexington. 


Ella M. Boult, Pomfret, Connecticut. 
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“With the Blue Above and the Blue Below” 
N. S. Simpson, Beverly, New Jersey. 
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Marooned 
Mrs. S. Chandler Carter, Keokuk, Iowa. 






















































John Fred Mohler, Carlisle, Pennsylvania. 





is An Eight-Foot Tuna, Swan’s Island, Maine 
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Vernal Falls, Yosemite Valley 
E, J. Hanes, Arlington, Washington. 
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“I’M GOING TO KILL A BEAR.” 


Ex-President Cleveland and his son, Francis Grover, age 3% years. 











Shooting in Season 
BY GROVER CLEVELAND 


Ex-Presipent oF THE Uwnirep States. 


F course I do not mean to mere- 
() ly commend those who obey the 
game laws or condemn those 

who disobey them. No decent sports- 


man will violate them or give the least 
countenance to such violation on the 


and disreputable sport, the law-abiding 
and reputable sportsman may discharge 
his entire duty by simple non-approval, 
there will be no disturbance of friendly 
relations or jolly companionship, both 
the violator and non-approver will be 

















EX-PRESIDENT GROVER~-CLEVELAND, AGE SEVENTY. 
His latest picture, taken March 26th, 1907. 


part of others. This latter—the with- 
holding of countenance—is or should be 
sometimes a more difficult and unpleas- 
ant thing to do than at first sight may 
appear. In a superficial view it means a 
silent disapproval which need not disturb 
in the slightest degree the friendship and 
the warm feeling of good fellowship be- 
tween the game-law breaker and the 
sportsman who sees duty in a silent with- 
holding of approval. This is to say that 
the violator may enjoy his prohibited 
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contented and satisfied ; and there let the 
matter rest and the incident be closed. 

In writing of “Shooting in Season,” I 
have much more in mind than the mere 
restraints of game laws or such shallow, 
vapid and absurd accompaniments of 
their violation as I have mentioned. 

My conception of the subject embraces 
a “season” not necessarily limited by legal 
requirements, but covering in ‘addition 
all times of the year and at all hours of 
the day or night, during which the kill- 





SHOOTING IN SEASON 


ing of game by the law of nature, leads 
to its ruthless slaughter and steady, sure 
extermination. So the “game-hog” who 
shoots, lawfully if you please, but- who 
kills for the sake of killing and so that 
he can boast of a record bag, heedless of 
the utilization of his game and caring 
nothing for its waste,.in my view, is 
guilty, not only of shooting unseason- 
ably, but disgracefully. 
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birds and- fowl which breed in the far 
North may be killed, prior to their 
flight to their nesting places from their 
winter sojourn in the South, nor any law 
protecting them during their passage. 
And yet, in the interests of game bird 
and fowl preservation, there should be 
a sporting sentiment decreeing that these 
migrants should be exempt from attack 
just prior to their flight, and that during 











eee, 
EX-PRESIDENT CLEVELAND SHOOTING DUCKS 
On the game preserve of General Edward Porter Alexander, at South Island, South Carolina. 


Statutory provisions may not meet 
every necessity of game protection. 
When they are deficient they should be 
supplemented by the unwritten laws of 
true sportsmanship; and no violator of 
these unwritten laws should be allowed 
without challenge to exploit himself as 
belonging to the fraternity of honorable 
sportsmen. » 

There may be no statutory limitation 
of the period within which migratory 


their speedy journey they may seek rest 
and food for a moment without coming 
within range of a murderous ambus- 
cade. 

In my opinion the unwritten law of 
sportsmanship should be deemed as 
obligatory upon all members of the 
shooting brotherhood as any law on the 
statute books; and there should be as de- 
termined an effort to enforce obedience 
to one as to the other. 





























A GOOD DAY ON THE DUCK PONDS 
Ex-President Cleveland and Admiral Benjamin Peffer Lamberton showing the trophies of the hunt to Gen- 
eral and Mrs. Alexander. From left to right,General Alexander, Mrs. Alexander, Ex-President Cleveland and 
Admiral Lamberton. From photograph taken in March, at Ford’s Point, near Georgetown, South Carolina, the 
home of General E. P. Alexander, 
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I have mentioned a sort of negative 
discountenance of violations of laws fix- 
ing the seasons for shooting as a duty 
devolving on sportsmen ; but when I said 
that such withholding of countenance 
might be less easy than it appeared, I had 
in mind the supposition that such a. sit- 
uation could not fail, in the sense of 
sportsmanship, to considerably jolt the 
personal relations of the parties im- 
plicated. I confess I do not see how 
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the preservation of sporting constancy. 
I am unalterably opposed to the notion 
that the sins of the camp should not be re- 
membered in the social swirl of city life. 
A just and conscientious sportsman can- 
not even there forget that his friend, the 
life of every gathering and the fountain 
of table wit, when last in camp, sneaked 
out at night and shot ducks, and that on 
a recent fishing excursion he hired a mis- 
erable creature to set night lines. 
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C opyright, 1907, by Underwood & Underwood, N. Y. 


GENERAL EDWARD PORTER ALEXANDER’S DUCK PRESERVES OF ENGLISH MALLARDS, 
Where Ex-President Cleveland went duck shooting in March. 


this can be avoided. 
man may refrain from noisy quarrel 
with a friend flagrantly guilty of a vio- 
lation of game laws—written or unwrit- 
ten; but how he can absolutely condone 
and forget the crime and retain for the 
criminal the same affection and confi- 
dence and reliance as before is beyond 
my comprehension. In any event, I am 
entirely satisfied that such amiabil- 
ity as this is not what is needed 
for the enforcement of game laws and 


A genuine sports- . 


If game is to be preserved for those 
who now enjoy all that is rational and 
healthful and recreative in outdoor 
shooting, and if those who come after us 
are to know the pleasures and benefits of 
manly, considerate sportsmanship, it de- 
volves upon the sportsman of today to 
enforce, in every possible way, the writ- 
ten and unwritten laws which recognize 
the importance and the sober duty of 
game protection. 


Princeton, N. J. 














Vacation Experiences 


BY READERS OF THE INDEPENDENT 


[Our readers have never responded so generously and numerously to our requests for 
contributions as they have in this case. Evidently they enjoy vacations even more than 
harrying a heretic or nagging a new woman, which is, on the whole, a good sign. They 
say you can get better acquainted with a person on a three days’ outing than a year of con- 


ventional intercourse. 


Certainly we feel better acquainted with our readers since we have 


shared several hundred of their vacations. We do not claim that the contributions we have 
selected to print are the best of the lot or even that they are any better than if we had 
shuffled the envelopes and taken every tenth one, but they are fair average samples, and by their 
variety at least will show how many different ways there are of having a good time, if one 


can only get the time. 


To all who contributed to make this Vacation Number a success, 


and especially to those who got crowded off the excursion train, we give our hearty thanks. 
May they all get-the kind of a vacation they like best, and not have some one else’s vaca- 


“tion thrust upon them.—EnprrTor.] 


After Thirty Years. 


Dear Epiror—Your request for an account 
of vacations recalls our delightful last sum- 
mer’s trip, so I'll tell the readers of THE In- 
DEPENDENT about it 

That they may understand why it was the 
brightest chapter in my married life 
and that of my good husband, I must 
give them a glance at the preceding 
* chapters, 

Thirty years ago last June I, a 
happy girl of eighteen, was united, 
on the twentieth anniversary of my 
parents’ marriage, to Peter ; 
who, from being the playmate of my 
childhood, had become the “chosen 
one” of my youth. As we left the 
old home in Connecticut for a new 
one in the Far West we promised 
my parents in five years to return 
and celebrate their silver and our 
wooden wedding together. Our youthful 
dreams pictured the new home as one of 
abundance, the result of fine crops and growing 
herds that our hard but willing labor was sure 
to produce. Very different has been the real- 
ity; the pioneer’s life has many drawbacks, 
and while much real happiness was enjoyed 
in our ‘humble home, where love was the rul- 
ing power, the financial question, “How to 
make both ends meet?” has often been a per- 
plexing one. 

In those first lonely years, when an intense 
longing for home and its loved ones often 
filled my mind, thoughts of the anniversaries 
to be spent together were my chief comfort, 
so _ can imagine my heartache when lack 
of funds and urgent work at home forced us 
to postpone the promised visit. Yet, with 
the buoyancy of youth I felt sure that in five 
years more we could certainly go home; but, 
no; dry years and kindred troubles, as well 
as an increasing family, made such a long trip 
still out of the question. So, from time to 








time, our visit was deferred, but in my heart 
I did not give it up until in our twenty-fourth 
year a terrible accident came that crippled 





Peter for life. This was a heavy blow, but 
our children showed their willingness and abil- 
ity to help lift the family burden and faith- 
fully have they done so. 

Fancy our surprise when, last May, our two 
daughters, who are teachers, and our boys, 
who manage the farm, presented Peter and me 
with tickets for the long-desired trip 
to Connecticut, and money enough 
for all other expenses. It seemed too 
good to be true! We were really to 
celebrate the fiftieth and _ thir- 
tieth wedding anniversaries together! 
Need I tell you of our eager prepa- 
rations, our journey over a marvel- 
ously-changed country, our hearty 
welcome, the meeting of sisters, 
brothers and friends, to whom we had 
become but a memory, the exchang- 
ing of experiences, the quiet joy of 
being with father and mother again? 

Then came the golden wedding ~ 4 
day, with its happy gathering, its gifts, its 
feasting and fun, and its many tender mem- 
ories. But I am reaching the limit assigned, 
so must leave to your imagination the pleas- 
ant visits and sight-seeing that helped make 
our three-months’ vacation a truly ideal 
one. 





AN UNDISTINGUISHED READER. 
as 


A Two-Minute Vacation. 


On the wall of my study hangs a painting 
by a New England artist, illustrating Bryant’s 
poem, “The Groves Were God’s First Tem- 
ples.” The artist drew his inspiration from 
the same noble forests in which the poet saw 
the spacious cathedral, whose pillars are ma- 
jestic tree trunks and whose vaulted roof the 
mingled Lranches. A wonderful temple it is, 
with far-reaching aisles between the stately 
pillars of oak, with gleams of sunlight thru 
unseen windows, with solemn mystery where 
the distant shade lies deep. 

Here I take many a momentary stroll. Here 
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I often rest a moment from 
my labor. Here I find inex- 
haustible store of quiet, of 
peace, of refreshment of soul, 

The day’s work presses and 
thronging duties hold me in 
their grasp, I cannot lay 
them down and flee away 
to some _ seashore holiday 
making, or to some secluded 
resting place in forest or 
mountain. But can lean 
back a little while in my 
chair, let go my work a moment, slip away 
with my soul down these forest paths, rest a 
moment beneath this quiet shade, drink in the 
calm and the patience of the silent trees, feel 
the presence of the Almighty, send up a prayer 
of mingled praise and petition—then come 
back with mind refreshed, hope renewed, and 
faith strengthened to my waiting work. 


(Rev.) J. Percrvat Husccet. 
Cepar Rapips, Ia. 


ss 
Recreations of Successful Men. 


The English edition of “Who’s Who,” which 
contains the biographies of the famous living 
men of England, and of many other lands, has 
one unique feature. In the blank which 
is sent to each person mentioned, the 
favorite recreation is asked for, and the vote 
included in the biography. To read over the 
selections of these famous men, is full of in- 
terest. The wide field over which the votes are 
cast is startling. In addition to some fifty 
recognized sports, at least one hundred other 
occupations receive one or more votes for a 
favorite amusement. The selections range from 
such pastimes as pianola playing, juggling and 
tattooing to taxidermy and donkey shows. 
One well-known clergyman voted for “collect- 
ing strange oaths on the golf links, wherewith 
to address scorching cyclists in a_ suitable 
manner.” Another gave his favorite recreation 
aS “smoking a sweet briar pipe after lunch, 
a mild cigar after dinner and ruminating on 
the before and after.” 

A few of the individual answers are interest- 
ing tonote. Professor Schiller, of Cambridge, 
gives his favorite avocation as editing Mind, 
a task which would be anything but a recrea- 
tion to most men. Hon. James Bryce votes for 
mountain climbing and fishing, Rudyard Kip- 
ling for cycling and fishing, Alfred Austin, 
who might easily be supposed to find his 
greatest recreation in poetic composition, 
for riding and gardening, Justin McCarthy for 
travel and sailing, and Lord Roberts for shoot- 
ing and cycling. Among:the Americans ac- 
corded a place of honor, President Roosevelt 
votes for ranching, President Hadley for ten- 
nis and golf, and Dr. William Hayes Ward, 
editor of THe INDEPENDENT, for Assyriology. 
H. G. Wells votes for “a detailed description 
of his various illnesses.” It is startling to see 
that Professor de Martens, the Russian rep- 
resentative in The Hague Court, gives “fight- 
ing” as his favorite amusement. 
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A detailed tabulation of the selections fol- 
lows: 


Tabulation of Votes for Favorite Recreations, Com- 
piled from the edition of “Who's Who,” for 1907. 


PE 1,179 Field Sports ....... 65 
GUE sas dccecoces ae ree 61 
ee atkndssh 2st hse 749 Book Collecting..... 57 
eae 7ot Farming ..... ladewds 56 
7. ere GAS - DEE noc c w0ks2.020 55 
MEER “Gwacheewe css a” See 55 
CMNOE see bcceswh pe 948 \ GING obs icvcces 53 
| TERT ET Tee , oe | rere) Peete 3 
WEEE: Luis eb.bccoe wen 313 Mechanical Work... 52 
BRD. 0.00 <0 2460050 310 ©Racqtets ........... 40 
re Seb. THEE. exacashesrcce 38 
EE etek enaceam 287 Raising Animals..... 53 
Walking ccccccsccce 265) Curling 2 c0ccgcccece 28 
CO; fo descsviees.ce aap - Codeinet 2 icc cicdecses 25 
eee 220 Volunteering ....... 25 
Ret  pcccéswmbatexice 217 Bowling .......-e+- 24 
Mountain Climbing.. 157 Canoeing .......... 21 
Natural History..... tga Fives ...cccccccvcce 18 
Scientific Research.. 144 Hockey ............ 8 
Photography ........ 141 Boxing ......-+e+- 16 
Motoring .......... 19g Aschery .....s.c00+ 13 
Curio Collecting..... 100 Exploring 13 
PE ONS 79 Gymnastics .. 12 
ee ore 75 Genealogy .... 11 
ng eee 78 Stamps ......eccees 10 





It must be remembered that the majority 
of the answers are by elderly men, for, 
despite Dr. Osler, few under forty have won 
a place of distinction in “Who’s Who.” 
Many of the figures are full of significance. 
The inherited love of shooting in the English 
race gives that sport an easy first. Cycling, 
which seems to have passed its meridian in 
this country, still has a strong hold in Eng- 
land, while motoring has an insignificant place 
with twenty more popular sports before 
it. Music stands in the tenth place. 
If the Germans were asked to vote, this recrea- 
tion would doubtless receive first honors, and 
the French nation would probably pull fencing 
from thirty-first place well toward the top. 

A total of 8,858 votes were cast. Dividing 
these roughly into three classes, 6,439 votes 
were for athletic sports, outdoor pastimes and 
games; 1,331 for literary, artistic and agri- 
cultural occupations, and 1,088 for research 
work and more serious pursuits. 

Among recreations that received a scatter- 
ing vote might be mentioned pig-sticking, bee- 
keeping, solving acrostics, skiing, consulting 
time tables, magic, ballooning, and _ sleeping. 
The members of the gentler sex, accorded a 
place, banded together and gave four votes to 
sewing. A few selections are hard to catalog, 
such as “divers—golf excepted” and “fond of all 
sports, but a duffer at them all.” One lady, 
evidently overwhelmed by the honor of re- 
ceiving a blank, has the following given as 
her favorite recreation: 

“Horses and dogs are her best friends. She is a 
fine rider and advocates the cross-saddle for women, 
herself being at home on a barebacked horse as 
much as in the saddle. She is a good shot and swim- 
mer, but has foresworn the gun, and published much 
decrying shooting as an amuserhent, notably ‘The Hor- 
rors of Sport.’” 


Occasionally we meet a very blasé person, 
who complains that all recreations have been 
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tried and tired of. Such a person should find 
a wealth of suggestions in glancing over this 


GARDNER RICHARDSON. 
s 
How to Mount the Vacation Pictures. 


To one who belongs to the second or third 
generation of camera fiends there comes at 
times a desire for something new in the method 
of preserving and exhibiting the prints that 
accumulate during the summer's vacation 
time. Of course, to us who have made the 
snaps they are enjoyable even in their con- 
ventional shape, mounted in the usual album, 
but robbed of the personal, deprived of the 
mental picture back of the one in black and 


Woopstock, Conn. 











Hy 


or whether oF not rou frre one of thane lusty people thet sleet see 
the sandy shoree of The iighty Mushey Uichigan oF roceted tn 
ong the Demutiful Bue bay ,/ou must at least “play 12ke 
afreia that you won't much enjoy the story, © 















A PAGE OF THE VACATION BOOK. 


white, don’t these collections come, at times, 
dangerously near falling into the same class 
with the family photograph album on the 
parlor table? 

One should have a bunch of, say fifty, good, 
clear prints, twenty or thirty sheets of heavy 
white paper, about 9% by 11 inches, and the 
ability to write a good legible hand, or, lack- 
ing that, a typewriter, with a fairly fresh, 
black ribbon. I was about to add .the knack 
of telling a good story is necessary, but, of 
course, we can all do that when we have a 
summer’s outing for the theme. 

Spin along your yarn and tie in prints here 
and there, where they are appropriate, after 
the manner of the modern de luxe, and limited, 
editions of “Visits to the Scenes of Famous 
Dog Fights,” or other productions of the 
hand-power printeries. If the work be done 
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with pen and ink this is very easy, and even 
in using a typewriter there is little difficulty, 
as space can be left for the pictures about 
where they should come on the sheets, and 
then the prints can be attached afterward. 

I have not the least bit of doubt but that 
when the rest of your summer crowd see your 
story, they will flatter you by hinting that 
something of the kind would be very acceptable 
to them along about Christmas time. If you are 
susceptible to this sort of flattery, I would 
advise you to make a négative of each sheet 
just before binding, and then when Brown 
laughs uproariously at your version of how 
his trout fly happened to light in Miss Burwil’s 
hair, and wishes that she could see the book, 
you can hand him a photo-miniature of your 
very limited autograph edition, and send an- 
other to Miss Burwil, with the season’s com- 
pliments. 

The sheets, 10 by 12 inches, or smaller, are 
readily copied with an ordinary view camera 
on to 4 by 5-inch plates. I have had the 
best success with the regular contrast or copy- 
ing plates, but any good plate may be used. 
Prints made from these plates on blue-print 
paper and bound in ordinary, ingrain wall 
paper are very effective. 

: Hersert S. Battey. 

AGRICULTURAL COLLEGE, MICH. 


a 
The Roof Beautiful. 


How we made a roof beautiful and how 
great was our delight therein would take more 
than 500 words to tell. But how little it cost 
compared to the ordinary vacation and what 
interest it paid as an investment I must tell: 
hoping others will go and do likewise. 

Happily, our home, though a “brick box 
with a tin lid,” is in ozone-swept New York 
City. But how, hemmed in on all sides by 
rows of houses, to benefit by those breezes? 
This is how we did it: By living on our roof. 

Put the cost of a slat flooring, $15; rail- 
ing, $5; an awning, $25; a couple of steamer 
chairs and a hammock, $10—all this once and 
for all—against the $15 to $20 apiece, week 
after week, for board at some stuffy hotel and 
you guess how far ahead of the game we were. 

One evening, while our neighbors sweltered 
on their dusty front stoops as we sat breath- 
ing deep of ocean breeze on our house top, 
Socrates burst out with “Why, the difference 
between this and an ordinary outing would 
pay for a garden. By jove, let’s 


have one!” And we did. 
Twenty dollars bought us 
earth-filled boxes enough to 


border our pleasaunce: 
flowers, morning glories and 
nasturtiums were inexpensive, 
easy to tend, and free flower- 
ing. We even indulged in a 
couple of bay trees and dreamed 
of a rose-wreathed pergola. In 
short, we luxuriated. in our 
hanging garden and our won- 
derful sky-scapes (nobody sus- nT 
pected what magnificent views i) 


moon 
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were ours) from June tst till November 3Ist. 
The year before we had worried through 
six weeks at a usual resort, at a cost—not 
counting railroad fares and Fees (capital F 
there, please, Mr. Editor)—of $180. This 
time we had nearer six months’ real instead 
of feigned pleasure, at an outside outlay of 
$100. Best of all, everything is there, ready 
for next season. 

Am I wrong to say our roof resort has 
proved an investment yielding more than 
monetary in terest on its par value? ie 


Brooxtyn, N. Y. 


 ] 
Four Months in Europe for $200. 


We were planning a vacation. Where to 
o was the all-absorbing question. We had 
a each to spend on a good time and we 
had a four months’ vacation to enjoy. I sug- 
ested that we both go to Europe, visiting 
En land and France. 
inally, after much deliberation, we engaged 
passage on an eight-day steamer, via Boston 
and Liverpool, as we 
found out that we could 
make better arrange- 
ments by going to Bos- 
ton. We bought our 
tickets direct for Paris. 
We took only luggage 
that would not necessi- 
tate extra expressage, 
and wearing apparel that 
would be suitable for the 
time and season, with 
warm wraps to wear on 
the steamer and during 
chilly days on land. 
The expenses for our 
trip began from the day 
we embarked on the 
steamer at Boston. We 
went, as stated above, 
direct to Paris. Upon 
arriving there we en- 
aged a room at a hotel 
or 50 cents a day, 
where we remained four 
days, during which time 
we spent in getting ac- 
quainted with the victn- 
_ ity. In the morning we 
would order but a light 
breakfast, petit d’jeuner, 
for two, which consisted 
of coffee, milk and 
rolls. Our other meals we took in the lit- 
tle restaurants, known as bouillons, which 
abound in Paris, and where one can order 











a good meal, with wine, for 25 cents. In ~ 


the interval, we had found a furnished room 
for $9 per month, centrally located and acces- 
sible to all lines of traffic. We made arrange- 
ments with the concierge to let us have cups 
and saucers, and we made our own breakfast 
on an alcohol lamp. We now felt settled and 
at home; we looked over our purse, and put- 
ting aside our return passage money, $80, we 
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set a limit to our personal expenses; our rent 
we paid six weeks in advance, as we intended 
to remain that length of time; our laundry 
was done by the concierge, who happened to 
be a laundress by trade. Our rent and laundry 
bills being settled, our return passage rate 
safely put away, and arrangements made for 
two meals per day at a restaurant, on an aver- 
age of $1 (5 francs) per day for the two of 
us, we found that we could have an allow- 
ance of an additional five francs per day for 
amusement, sight-seeing, etc. One can have, 
and we did have, an enjoyable time on that 
amount. We visited all the places of note, at- 
tended a theatrical performance and went once 
to the Hippodrome. .Although cabs are very 
cheap (30 cents the drive) we did not take 
them as a rule. We relied mainly on the 
busses as conveyances. On leaving New York 
we had bought a Baedeker, and we followed 
it pretty closely. During the six weeks we 
remained in Paris the total sum spent was: ~ 


Room at hotel, 4 dayS.........2.se00- $2.00 
Four petits d’jeuners, for two, at hotel. 1. 


Tip to hotel employee................ .40 
Rent for furnished room, 6 weeks.... 13.50 
ci oa S| SAE ery err errs: -20 
Tame hoard. 6 wells. ..6<.555scice 45.00 


Tip to restaurant waitress for 6 weeks. TI. 
Amusements, sight-seeing, etc., 6 weeks 45.00 
Figs .anG tmeidentals, «6s Sces0caes 


ONG: 3 kiss Sh caertansieecumen $113.70 


After a six weeks’ stay in Paris we had 
$147 left. On this sum we intended to go in 
the South of France, visit the old city of 
Toulouse, take in Pau, the birthplace of Henry 
IV; Lourdes, noted at the time for its 
pilgrimages, and the summer resort, Luchon, 
situated in the heart of the Pyrenees, well 
known for its health and healing springs, also 
its picturesqueness. Besides we had planned 
to stop two weeks in London on our way back 
to the United States. 

Our itinerary being agteed upon, we pur- 
chased third-class for Toulouse. We made it 
a point to travel by day in order to enjoy 
the scenery, also always to take an express 
train. The rates are the same. We arrived 
in Toulouse at night, and went directly to a 
hotel, where we engaged a room for the month. 
Our meals were paid for each time and taken 
either at the hotel or at the bowillons, sim- 
ilar to those in Paris; the living e ses did 
not exceed $1.25 per day. We lous guide 
book of the city and spent two weeks sight- 
seeing; took a few tramway excursions in 
the suburbs. 

The third week we spent visiting Pau, 
Lourdes and Luchon. In Luchon we en 
a cab for an afternoon drive, the rate of which 
was 20 francs ($4), with a 1 franc tip (20 
cents) to the coachman. The fourth week we 
kept to recuperate a little from the fatigue we 
were experiencing, visit the stores and give 
another look at the ancient city of Toulouse. 
On our return to Paris we summed up our 




















expensés and found that our Southern trip 
had cost $92, itemized thus: 


Railroad fare to Toulouse........... $14.00 
Roem vont at hotel...; . 5... bcos 9.00 
Tableboard for the 4 weeks.......... 35.00 
Trip to the Pyrenees................ 15.00 
co gO eee 5.00 
Return fare to Paris: 2.3... 0.606053 14.00 

NG sckccia snebecrecak sere $92.00 


We were now on our way home with $56. 
The same day we arrived in Paris we pur- 
chased a third-class ticket for London, and 
the next day found us safely installed in York 
road, about five minutes’ walk from West- 
minster Bridge. We remained in London two 
weeks; again we relied on Baedeker, visited 
all the noted places, took an excursion to the 
Crystal Palace, occasionally took a cab, rode 
in busses and walked the rest of the time. 
Our expenses for the two weeks, with fare 
from Paris, were $47.50: 


Fare from Paris to London.......... $10.00 
Room for two weeks................ 5.00 
fit AA AT pas ier aR 17.50 
Amusements, sight-seeing and tips.... 15.00 

NETS St sre 8 $47.50 


We were now longing for the Stars and 
Stripes. Our baggage was quickly made ready, 
and before we left our room we balanced our 
books, with these results: 


Fare to Paris, from Boston......... $60.00 
Sojourn in Paris, 6 weeks........ 112.70 
Trip to Southern France............ 92.00 
 } gO eRe ee 10.00 
Stay in London, 2 weeks............ 37.50 
Return passage to New York........ 80.00 

Reta et Peat apa lg aap $392.20 


We had $7.50 over in the treasury; had had 
a good time, a long vacation and a never-to-be 
forgotten experience. 


(Mrs.) T. G. CHANDLER. 


a 
Hammock-Reading. 


Hammock-reading is a luxury that requires 
preparation. It presupposes a kind of mental 
negligée, which seeks to be freed of heaviness 
or depth. It is a species of intellectual sensu- 
ousness, akin to the Roman habit of reclining 
at meals; but there is this distinction: that 
special care is taken in the one case to avoid 
over-rich or over-solid pabulum. Ham- 
mock-reading is usually frothy. 

The aura of such luxury is like the 
color of a French novel. Possessed of that 
fresh tenderness of the heart of young let- 
tuce, like lettuce. the paper-backed novel 
requires to be deftly spiced; a tang, a good 
suggestion of acidity, which will bring 
tears to the eyes, and will encourage 
an inclination for more. A bright, 
airy cover must enclose a bit of or- \/! 
gandie or mull or lace, agreeably in- | 
terwoven with the necessary. ingredi- ‘\\\}/:' 


New York. 
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ent of blue serge or white flannel. The mind 
must be slightly jogged and the heart airily 
tickled. You like a golf story, a motor-car 
experience—anything active—to accentuate the 
utter abandon of your swinging hammock. 

Let us call it humming-bird literature, if 
you please—a mere dipping into life’s. secret, 
a skimming along the surface of passion, a 
superficial suggestion of experience—slight as 
the pink suffused thru the twilight blue. Our 
mind is in a dainty humor—an unconscious 
excellence we all possess when the world is 
fair and green and open, and when we are 
at ease. 

It is confection we wish for summer read- 
ing—anything that will ice our minds with 
momentary pleasure. Hammock-reading is a 
sort of mental rubbing down after physical 
exhaustion from tennis or golfing or rowing 
or walking. It is the siesta hour of activity, 
the calm that follows without violence the 
present-day popularity of the strenuous life. 

We have all had such times, swinging be- 
tween heaven and earth; our eye has a certain 
instinct for associating the yellow-backed novel 
with the green field. The forefinger was made 
specially as a book mark for such volumes. 
We are free to turn down the corners of the 
leaves. A turned-down corner is the painter 
that moors the story to our remembrance. 
For facts drift in the country. The hammock 
invites you to flirt with yourselfi—if there are 
none better to flirt with. You begin to real- 
ize, with the gentle swaying, just how much 
you value your seriousness, and by the ex- 
tent to which you court light literature, you 
begin to understand just how far you value 
yourself. 

Hammock-reading requires preparation. The 
place on the lawn is yours for the afternoon; 
the house is quiet, for others are either on 
the lake or floating somewhere in Time, be- 
tween three and five of the clock, when coun- 
try life, because of its peacefulness, requires 
pause. You search in the sitting room for 
something to read; for fear of disturbing the 
house,. you creep to the table as an intruder 
would to the sideboard. There is brought 
painfully to your ear the drowsy buzz of a 
fly, the unfailing tick of a clock. The flowers 
in the vase look pathetic in their freshness; 
the bird in the cage is dozing on one leg. 
You pile your arms with irrelevant printed 
matter, for you conjure up many moods. You 
fear that intellectually primed for a row, you 
might, in midstream, suddenly wish to paddle. 
To get out of a hammock for something breaks 
the illusion. , 

Having deposited your freight—books, 
magazines, papers, a writing pad—all on 
the bench under the shade trees, you re- 
turn to the veranda for pillows, which, 
once spread in the hammock, seem to take 
your shape, to invite you to come. Again 
you trudge the garden path to the house, 
returning this time with a fan under 
your arm, and holding a glass of 
something cool—as your taste goes 
—but accompanied by the unmistak- 
able elfin tinkle of ice. C'est la! 
Everything for comfort within reach. 
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Your collar is turned in at the throat, your 
sleeves rolled above the elbow—this will suit 
both man or girl, but esthetically, the latter 
is daintier. The shirtwaist man has always 
seemed a bull in the china shop of femininity. 
Then you sink into the hammock. A sigh, a 
wriggle, a punch of a pillow into this curve, 
a turning here and there, and ease hangs loose 
about you. It is worth while reading! 

Where you lie, you have but to stretch your 
arm, and there is a frosty feeling of hoar on 
the glass). And you know by the touch 
whether you have hold of a ten or twenty-five 
cent magazine. And assuredly a blind man 
could feel a French novel. 

You sway gently, to and fro; to and fro; 
you turn the pages idly, sounding your 
momentary capacity, throwing aside the con- 
tents with that perfect confidence an editor 
would not dare exhibit. There is just enough 
of yourself hanging over the edge of the 
hammock to tell, at a distance, whether you 
be bird or beast. Flounces fleck the taut ropes 
as languidly as seafoam does the shore. 

Every now and then you shift to avoid the 
sun peeping between dense green, you turn the 
pages, and if the eye pauses, you pause. You 
seek impressions, sensations, not knowledge. 
Your psychologies must be dressed 
in flimsy feelings; your Hedda Gab- 
lers be flirtatious, not intense. The - 
author must breathe emotions across — 
your being, must whisper gossips 
into your external ear. Your consciousness is 
to be lulled; opinions are to be thrown as chaff 
before the summer winds. 

Thus you are settling for a Jong reading. Far 
off you hear the lowing of cattle, the reso- 
nant call of men in the fields; a wagon creaks 
along the distant road; the silence is actually 
loud. 

None can resist it—this. thing we call ham- 
mock-reading. Your soul begins to keep time 
with the rhythm, to and fro; your heart has 
a placid outlook upon all things that are fair 
and liquid; your mind is at rest. Your per- 
sonality is a composite blur, not of doubt, not 
of “oneness” with nature, but of blissful and 
unalloyed sleep. 

Something falls to the ground; it is the 
book you were to have read. Other things 
lie scattered about; they also are the books 
you were to have read. The ice grows less 
and less, as the sun twinkles and glistens on 
the dissolving crystals. There are but two 
facts in all this hammock-reading—your list- 
less hammock and your sleeping self. 


Montrose J. Moses. 
New York City. 


& 
The Best Vacation for a Minister 


is not a “vacation” at all. Vacation means 
emptying, and that is what the minister’s reg- 
ular work is. The true way of spending the 
days that a man has away from his pulpit and 
pastoral work is not in vacation, but in filling 
up for future emptying. 

The purpose of the ministry is “applying 
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ideals to the life of men.” The Sermon of 
the Mount gives him the ideals; the best use 
of a minister’s free time is in getting a knowl- 
edge of the life of men. ’ 

ere is the story of two summers, which 
I found moré profitable than any spent in the 
woods, even though I was one of three men 
to catch 227 trout in four hours, the last time 
I was in the Adirondacks, even as Be got 
a bear the last time I was in the adian 
woods. 

The first of these two most profitable sum- 
mers was divided between driving a moving 
van and driving an ice wagon for the Ameri- 
can Ice Trust, in New York City. I learned 
more about the saloon problem, and the im- 
migrant problem, and the tenement problem 
in this experience than I have ever been able 
to learn from books. Moreover, I found that 
carrying one end of a piano up three flights 
of stairs and swinging 200-pound cakes of ice 
into a saloon refrigerator is an excellent 
method of developing the muscles of the back. 

The other summer was even more profitable 
than the first. It was spent in traveling about 
the country, thru the factories and mills and 
mines, talking to the workmen and work- 
women and workchildren, the employers, the 

heads of unions, the political leaders 

and the representative citizens of 

the towns I visited. I had a set of 

uestions which I asked each of 

these. One of these -was, “How 
about the Church? Another was, “What 
about labor unions, walking delegates, child 
and woman labor, and Government interfer- 
ence?” This I asked of employers.. Of the 
working people I asked about their attitude 
toward their employers, their conditions of 
work, etc. And in the South, of course, I 
asked about the negro question. 

I have not room to give more than a sum- 
mary of the things I learned. In the first 
place, the work-people, I found, failed to in- 
terpret the sound of the church bells as the 
“Gospel of Labor,” telling them that “The 
Lord of Love came down from above to be 
with the men who work.” In almost every 
case they regarded the church as a Rich Men’s 
Comfort Club, and ministers as bought cow- 
ards or blind fools or both. Jesus was to 
most of them (to use the words of Lucas, in 
“The Jungle”), “The elegant prince of our 
debauched and vicious art, the jeweled idol 
of our ‘society churches, the high priest of 
property and smug respectability,” a mysterious 
being whose name makes a convenient word 
for religious geome to conjure with, and for 
common people to use in swearing or praying. 
I found very few of these people who recog- 
nized in Jesus what he really was, the Man 
of the People, the Heretic and Revolutionist, 
the great leader in the struggle for human 
freedom and brotherhood. 

The most important thing that I learned in 
regard to the Church and what the minister 
should do from the standpoint of the employ- 
ers was that those employers who believe in 
child-labor and the repression of the unions, 
those employers, in short, who spoke of the 
business they wére engaged in as “my busi- 
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ness,” thought that ministers should confine 
themselves to doctrine and never bring pres- 
ent-day problems of labor and politics into the 
puipit. 

to unionism, one large employer told 
me that he welcomed organization among the 
men in his shops because it made them relia- 
ble and self-respecting, but most of the em- 
ployers regarded unionism as a curse. This 
attitude of the a was reflected in that 
of the employees. e only man for whom 
the workmen expressed any real love was the 
man who welcomed organization. 

On the question of child labor, I found some 
employers who regarded it as a blessing to 
the children to keep them off the streets and 
out of mischief, but most of them considered 
it an evil, justifying it, however, on the ground 
that they were forced to employ children to 
compete with other factories where children 
were employed. 

In regard to the negro question, I found 
more discrimination and breadth of view than 
I had expected, discrimination between good 
and bad negroes I mean, not between the races, 
although one representative of Georgia told 
me that he looked forward to a race war which 
would result in the re-enslavement of the 
negroes; and one minister in Spartanburg, 
S. C., threatened me with personal violence 
because I answered his statement 
that “Roosevelt ought to be im- 
peached for eating with a niggger,” 
by quoting Luke xv:2: “And Soth 
the Pharisees and the scribes murmured, say- 
ing: ‘This man receiveth sinners and eateth 
with them.’” 

The greatest impression of the whole sum- 
mer was of the growth of the spirit of Social- 
ism. Some men with whom I talked looked 
forward to it with fear: for instance, one em- 
ployer in Rochester, N. Y., told me that: “The 
business world today is on top of a volcano 
and Socialism is the fire that will blow the 
cover off and will raise hell.” But among 
the workmen the most thoughtful seemed to 
be turning toward Socialism, with a hope 
like that with which the early Christian com- 
munity regarded the second coming of Christ. 

Epwarp J. Warp. 


Hamitton Cotrece, Ciinton, N. Y. 
& 


Vacation in Winter. 


There are thousands of farmers -who can 
find no better place in summer than their own 
homes. There they have the hay fields, the 

wing corn, the berries and early apples, the 
resh milk and cream for strawberries, the 
birds to sing and the bees to make their honey. 
The hills and the valleys are theirs; the brooks 
that grow quiet in June, and the heavens that 
watch over them at night. They do not need 
to anywhere, only to find out what won- 
derful and beautiful things they possess. Any 
one may spend a lifetime ‘making farm life 
each year more charming and more satisfying. 

But in winter it is different. The farm work 
closes about November 1st; with snowdrifts 
piling soon after—blizzards raging at intervals, 
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and each year a: oe wear upon health 
more pronounced. Why not vacate? Those 
who have large dairies that need winter care 
can generally secure faithful overseers. But 
a much larger°number can leave their homes 
entirely closed. Keeping myself one cow and 
one horse, I let these out for their use, and 
start for Florida each November. The ticket 
by boat is less than $40 to Jacksonville. There 
is an additional railroad fare at each end of 
the boat route—including a steamboat fare up 
the wonderful River St. Johns. This brings 
me into central Florida and Orange County. 
Here I have bought ten acres for a house lot; 
built a lovely home, and added an adjacent 
park of 40 acres of pines. If one prefers to 
board, he can find pleasant accommodations for 
three months, at a cost of about $50 to $60, or 
he can hire a furnished house at about $10‘ 
or $12 per month. : 

This saves on my coal bill about $100, on 
my groceries’ bill about $50, on clothes at least 
one-half, on hired help about $50 more, ‘while 
it obliterates doctors’ bills. During the winter 
months I grow my own vegetables, and soon 
will have my own fruits—with, of course, a 
growing surplus. I get my own birds and 
roses all winter, while the pine woods aie full 
of free ozone. The thermometer rarely goes 


‘below 45, and touches the frost line not more 


aan Sid 


than once during the winter. Fire- 
places are the order of the day, and 
there is wood enough for the pick- 
ing up. lump of coal is never 
seen, and stoves only in the kitchens. 

I rejoice in.the ownership of an orange 
grove, which all winter is covered with golden 
globes—as free to me as apples in a New York 
orchard; nearby are growing the pines, -which 
stand around us, from 80 to 100 feet in hight; 
the picturesque lake spreads away from the 
doorway half a mile; and amidst all stands 
the cottage itself, where the author shows his 
faith in winter vacations. 

At my Northern: home I am able not only 
to feed myself but to sell a handsome surplus ; 
at the Southern end of the homestead—the 
vacation end—I propose to accomplish even 
more in the way of self-support. On the whole 
I am not sure which should be called the 
vacation end—that spent with the apples at 
Clinton, or that spent with the oranges at 
Sorrento. PowELL. 

Curnton, N. Y. 


Bad 
Catching Snakes with the Fly. 


I was fishing for bass in the Shenandoah, 
and approaching a favorite chuck under the 
willow trees, when I saw a large water snake 
leave the bank and make for the other side 
of the river. Usually, when I saw such a fel- 
low, I laid the line across his back, harmless- 
ly enough, for he instantly let go every thing 
and sank out of reach; but this one was too 
far away to be meddled with, and I gave him 
no further attention. Arrived at my chuck, I 
quickly took two fish, and was retrieving for 
enother cast, when the hook caught, and at 
once there was a great commotion in the water, 
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To my astonishment I had foul-hooked the 
snake a third of his length from the end of 
the tail. He had not crossed to the other side, 
but had stopped to watch me fish, taking his 
position on a wisp of moss, abundant in the 
stream that year, whence, with the boldness 
of all wild things that know themselves unseen, 
he had looked on while I hooked and reeled 
in the first two fish. The third time, how- 
ever, the fly came in directly across his back, 
and as he could not dive because of the moss, 
the hook took hold of him. 

That was the first such experience in many 


with a frog half swallowed in his mouth, 
which had given the snake his lumpy head, and, 
apparently, his fearlessness. 

W. H. Woops (D.D.) 


& 
A Day with Dog and Gun. 


We start early, three men, two setters, Betty 
and Game, a bright morning after a frost. Fog 
lies in the lowlands, and in the leafless thick- 
ets of young birches, each bud and tip of 
branch holds a drop of water, and the sun- 


Battimore, Mp. 

















“IN THE FIELD JUST BEYOND THE EDGE OF THE WOOD.” 


years of fishing, and, I was confident, would 
be the last. But the next summer, under the 
end of Massanutten Mountain, I saw crossing 
the river a snake with such an ugly, lumpy 
head held so high, and swimming with such 
utter fearlessness in front of me, that for the 
moment I thought I had found a rattlesnake. 
He did not budge a hair’s breath from his 
course for me, and made no attempt to dive 
when I threw the line over him. The hook 
took hold at the first cast, and. I found pres- 
ently that I had caught another water snake, 


light causes the effect of millions of electric 
lamps pin-head size, wonderfully beautiful. 
Our hunting ground is along a discontinued 
railway, now a carriage” road, on one side old 
fields and second growth birches, on the other 
meadows and a stream. We hitch the horse 
inside a tumble-down deserted house.. . The 
dogs caper, wild with joy. Knowing the 
covets well, we hunt with system; soon the 
dogs scent game, and quickly locate. “Point,” 
ay spoken, is heard; every one is attention. 

he cover is thick; the shooters choose good 
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positions. The bird starts; nearly 
in front, “Mark,” a fat woodcock 
scarcely topping the brush; one 
gets a fair sight; his shot stops 
the bird. “Charge, Betty,” “Go 
on,” “Careful,” “Fetch,” Betty 
brings in a fine 8-ounce bird. We 
proceed; others are pointed and 
retrieved; more get away, some 
4 missed, some not shot at, I en- 
gage in an old road. The others 
follow, with dogs “at heel.” Keep quiet, this is 
a likely place for grouse. “Twit, twit.” “Listen,” 
I hear some grouse, just treed. They are with- 
in a rod, but hard to find. “Come on then, 
don’t bother,” say the others, and they pass on. 
Suddenly, whirr-r-r-r. Bang. I had a glimpse 
and aimed at where the bird ought to be. 
“He’s down!” they shout. “Two went out 
over our heads.” I reply, “O, ye of little faith.” 
“Eternal vigilance is the price of grouse.” 
Game saw it fall, and, demoralized, rushes for 
it, and fetches in style. We enter a cover of 
young birches. A woodcock goes up, wild, in 
the distance. I shout “Mark!” The man in 
advance tries the shot, and the bird falls, 
paralyzed. We expect to retrieve it at once, 
but neither dogs nor men can find it. The 
shooters “reckons he missed it.” But no, I 
plainly saw the bird fall, riddled, and saw 
feathers fly. We discuss the matter, indicate 
the line of flight, and after careful search 
discover the bird hung up in a small fir tree. 
Other-incidents follow; some of them comical ; 
until we have birds enough, are weary and 
hungry ,and decide to return to the team. We 
call for a horse, make a fire among the roots 
of an old stump, in a field just Laced the 
edge of the woods; count and caress the birds, 
fourteen woodcock, five grouse; spread the 
carriage shawl for a seat, open our baskets, 
and, the coffee ready, devote ourselves to 
lunch. That over, we harness and take our 
way homeward, talking over the incidents and 
adventures of this and past trips, explaining 
why certain birds were hit and _ others 
missed, and agreeing that next time we would 
be so very careful, hold deliberately the aim 
on the birds, shoot straight, never miss. 


F. S. DAvENPporT. 





Bancor, Me. 


& 
A Sunbonnet Vacation. 


While Selina and I were walking in the 
orchard I had an inspiration. 

I said, “Let’s go to the mountains.” « 

Selina has been on a trip to the lak€, where 
it is so wide that you cannot see across it, 
but she has never seen a mountain; and she 
wants to see one as much as I do—which is 
pretty much. So we started up. 

It was hard climbing, for we were determined 
to go to the very top. I slipped and fell twice, 
but caught on a limb both times, and one don’t 
mind small bruises when she’s climbing a 
mountain. Oh! but it was glorious up at the 
top with nothing above you but the sky and 
one little branch of leaves, only it made me 
a bit dizzy. I clung close to Selina, and she 
wrapped her arm about the little tree-trunk— 
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you know trees are small at such a hight. 
How beautiful it was! I had never seen the 
ocean, and there it lay stretched before me; 
water, water, water, and so wonderfully blue. 
There was a lighthouse, too, and some distant 
white sails, and the pink of the setting sun 
was on the sails. It was one of those soft 
sunsets, when there are no clouds and all the 
sky is a pale pink, except where it is blue. 

It was so quiet and solemn as the twilight 
came over the sea that I felt my heart grow- 
ing big, and then I remembered that I had lied 
to Selina yesterday and something choked 
me. Her ear was close to my lips as we cud- 


dled in behind our bonnets, and I whispered 





SELINA AND I. 


to her and asked her to forgive me, and she 
kissed me. It was a different kiss from any 
she had ever given me, and our faces got 
all wet with tears. It seemed as though a 
mist was rising over the ocean and there came 
a soft distant sound of the fog horn. 

“Mother will not like it if we are late to 
supper,” said Selina. So we hurried down and 
raced to the house, just as George was going 
to blow the horn again. ~ 

Everybody wondered where we had been, 
and I started to tell mother about it, but 
George hooted so that I stopped. 

If George had been behind my pink sun- 
bonnet and Selina’s blue one, way up near the 
sky, he would not have hooted, especially if 
he’d had an_ inspiration 


the way I did—but, then, 
boys don’t wear sunbon- whet 
nets. ———- og 


Inez H. GopMAN. 
Mapison, Conn. 
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Build Your Own Home in the Woods. 


A recent article in a popular magazine has 
told in ar interesting way how to build a 
home in the woods for $2,500. But $2,500 is 
a formidable investment for many families who 
might reasonably afford a modest summer 
home on a simpler basis. The rustic cabin 
pictured on this page was built and furnished, 
not luxuriously indeed, but with every neces- 
sary provision for comfort, at a cost of less 
than $500. 


Here is the secret: Build your own summer 
home. Get one skilled carpenter, who will be 
able to work out the details of your plans, 
estimate the materials, and superintend the 
work; then employ a helper or two, provide 
yourself with a hammer, saw and square, and 
go to work. You will be surprised, if you are 
a professional or business man, at the amount of 
fun, as well as actual benefit, to be gotten out 
of a summer of carpentering. No need to 
work too hard; don’t try to do it all at once; 
take one summer to get your building up, in 
the rough, well roofed and sheathed for the 
winter, then move into it the next summer, 
and finish it at your leisure. Make your own 
furniture. Rustic work does not require fin- 
ished workmanship for artistic effect and real 
utility; the materials themselves, and they are 
available anywhere in the woods, have such 


intrinsic beauty that it is impossible to make 
——s ugly out of them. 
his particular cottage, “Birch Cabin,” Mus- 

koka Lake, Ont., has a roofage, 32 by 32 feet, 
over all, and accommodates comfortably a 
family of six persons. It contains a living 
room, 16 by 16 feet; a kitchen, 8 by 14 feet; 
a porch dining room, 8 by 16 feet, and three 
sleeping rooms, not large, but perfectly ven- 
tilated, being unceiled and consequently shar- 
ing the air circulation of the entire interior. 
Partitions 7 feet high furnish ample privacy 
for family use, thus leaving each room open 
to the rafters, while ventilators in the opposite 
gables insure a constant fresh air supply. 

The exterior of “Birch Cabin” is cased, up 
to the square, with hemlock bark, over rough 
hemlock sheeting. Any good well-cured bark 
will live in the weather almost indefinitely— 
fifteen, twenty years—and is easily workable in 
4-foot lengths, such as may be had at very 
little cost, from any logging or bark opera- 
tion. Slabs from the sawmills are all right, 
but the bark is more easily worked, and lives 
far longer after curing than if left unpeeled. 
There is a harmony about it, too, in the woods ; 
the bark finish gives the cottage the air of 
being a part of its surroundings. 

As for the interior finish, an endless variety 
of artistic effects may be worked out, with a 
little ingenuity, in the rustic. Following the 

















THE BIRCH CABIN, 
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suggestion of a picture of John 


Burroughs’ “Slabsides,” we have 
wainscoted “Birch Cabin” with 
white birch saplings, which may be 
had for the cutting anywhere in 
the North country, and cannot be 
excelled for beauty of tint and va- 
riety of shading. Above the wains- 
coting the walls are lined, over the 
studding, with sheets of the birch 
bark, 2 feet square, and beaded 
with small hemlock saplings. Any 
one familiar with the delicate mark- 
ings and matchless tints of the 
white birch can readily imagine the 
richness of this finish; pink, green, 
gray, snow white and jet black, 
more harmoniously blended than by 
any painter's brush; no _ tapestry 
could surpass it. Nature’s looms 
are the best. 

The ,same material, with just 
por ok darker woods for trimming 
and beading, to maintain the con- 
trast, may be worked into the fur- 
nishings of the living room—win- 
dow seats, table, desk and book- 
shelves. A dark floor, oiled black 
birch, brings out the delicate tints 
of walls and furnishings. The old 
Dutch door, too, is sheathed with 
birch bark, and each half is a study 
in colors, framed around with a 
12-inch” border of the rich brown 
of the reverse side of the bark. 
No costly hardware adorns this 














door, nor unsightly castings, but a 
generous latchstring hangs through 
an auger hole and lifts the strong 
cedar latch, whittled from the 
branch of a neighboring tree. A_ great 
birch log serves as mantel over the rough 
granite fireplace. And this fireplace, and 
its rustic chimney, are the builders’ special 
delight and pride; not only because they are 
unique and artistic, but because they are a 
complete success from a utilitarian and eco- 
nomical point of view. Such a chimney may 
be built for less than half the cost of stone, 
is equally durable and serviceable, and cer- 
tainly not less harmonious in rustic surround- 
ings. It is built of concrete, and may easily 
be duplicated by unskilled labor, with a little 
intelligent supervision A good-sized stove- 
pipe in the centre for a flue, and, the boxwork 
of small logs make a perfect mold, and the 
finished result is as stable and safe as solid 
masonry. The —- may rust out, and the 
logs may rot away, but that chimney will still 
stand, projecting into the living room, and 
its small maple logs, with rare markings and 
mosses, extending from the mantel up to the 
gable top, 15 feet, furnish a striking feature 
of interior decoration. The only requirement 
for skilled labor in the construction of the 
chimney is the shaping of the fireplace and 
the throat of the flue, to insure a good draft. 
The ane ought te be lined, of course, with 
fire-brick, as stone 1s liable to crack with the 
heat, but these need not be’ seen from the 
tront. and much taste and ingenuity may be 


THE HOME-MADE FIREPLACE. 


exercised in the make-up of that front. Al- 
most any neighborhood will afford scope for 
the exercise oi good taste in the choice of 
materials. 

Just try the fun of building your own summer 
home; the result may not bear the closest techni- 
cal scrutiny, but you will learn much that you did 
not know before of the various crafts, you 
will ccme home to your work stronger in mind 
and limb, you will save from one-third to one- 
half the ccst, and, above all, you will have a 
home in which you will take a far keener de- 
light than in one built and furnished by con- 
tract, however much more elaborate the latter 
may be. Joun M. WaAppELL. 

DoyLestown, Pa, 


& 
Try a Bicycle. 


People who feel obliged to economize talk 
bravely of taking “a vacation at home.” It 
is a delusion, there is no such thing. For 
vacation means “the act of vacating,” so the 
first thing to do is to vacate—to get out, some- 
where, somehow—only get out. 

But how? Of the many kinds of getting 


out, or outing, which I have enjoyed, I will 
describe that which will appeal to the greatest 
number—the people of limited means and time. 
The best way for a man to obtain a maximum 
of outing with a minimum of expense and 
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time is to strip off all the starched husks of 
civilization, slip on an old suit and “tennis 
shirt,” get the old bicycle out from the store- 
' room, oil ’er up, roll the 
few necessities of decency 
into a tight’‘bundle with 
a repair kit, strap it on, 
and then pedal off in the 
crisp early air of a 
bright morning—free as 
a bird to go where you 
will. Care will fall from your shoulders like 
a heavy harness—how heavy you never know 
till you have set your face toward the open. 

What shall be your route? Don’t have any, 
shun it as the plague. It is the last tentacle 
by which the old routine devil-fish seeks to 
hold you—cut it out! Let the “wanderlust” 
have free range—“When the old spring-fret 
comes o'er you, and the Red Gods call for 
you. 

On such a trip, of course, I never “make 
records” or cover distances—a double plague 
on them. All the same I know the joy to 
feel the flabby muscles tighten and gain tone 





go, no real “vacating” goes. Nature is as 
jealous as any of her gender, she demands 
complete abandon to her charms, she brooks 
no rivals. Read no letters and no papers, let 
the world of ‘men be as it were dead. 

Meals you can pick up at farm houses for 
25 cents, or a good story and welcome; bed 
and breakfast may be 50 cents, or even $1 if 
you luxuriate at a village “hotel.” Such ap- 
petite, such sleep, such strength! How your 
soul expands and your horizon broadens! 
With wonder you recall that poor, narrow, 
harried thing which was you so lately. All 
too soon you wake to the cruel fact that your 
week or fortnight is gone, you have stretched 
your tether to the limit and duty snaps you 
back remorselessly to the old gold-quest. But 
you are stronger now and clearer-eyed. Mam- 
mon’s mirages have lost their power to trick 
your soul, for you have seen and felt the 
things which are, and thru them you have 
glimpsed eternal verities of God, which ever 
lie behind and in his works. 

(Dr.) R. W. Conant. 


Cuicaco, Itt. 

















THE HOMEMADE HOUSE OF PICKED-UP STONES. 


like music-cords new strung to harmony, to 
see thin hands grow thick and ruddy with in- 
rushing blood—’tis “happiness enough” just to 
strain them open and shut with the long lost 
sense of a “husky” grip. 

If you must have some rule, take this—Go 
till you feel like stopping. When you are 
tired, stop; if you see a lovely landscape, stop; 
if a squirrel tries to be sociable, stop and say 
“Howdy”; if a flower smiles up at you, stop 
and absorb it with the sunshine and the breeze; 
if a brook babbles and laughs, stop and “in- 
vite your soul.” Commune with all things, 
and, above all, with your own spirit. 

But take no book of verse beneath the 
bough, no jug of wine, no loaf of bread, and 
most of all, no “Thou”—where those things 


A Holiday House. 


This is the way we picked up stones 
And cleared the farm, and tired our bones; 
All for to build a house and home. 
Where frost nor wind should dare to come. 
Two good feet thick the walls are made, 
Instead of trees, to give us shade. 
Water is brought from a mountain spring, 
Where wild fern flutters and blue-birds sing. 
No hired contractors bled our purse; 
We did it ourselves—and might have done 
worse, 

But why keep on with my little song? 
Here is holiday all day long. 

CarotinE M. Brown. 

CHARLOTTESVILLE, VA. 

















Quiet Dreams. 


Why should we feel that we must “do” 
something on our vacations? We tear up the 
roads with our sixty horsepower cars; pack 
the steamers to Europe, and let ourselves be 
Baedekered about the Continent; “see Amer- 
ica first” and rush from Niagara to Yellow- 
stone, to the “Golden Gate,” to the Colorado 
Canyon and wherenot, getting home out of 
breath; or if we have no bank account “chute 
the chutes” on every holiday, and then, dur- 
ing the week or two that our employer gives 
us, run about looking for pleasure at some 
hotel that is filled with others on the same 
quest. There are some who toil thru the 
brush after game or follow the lakes and 
rivers for the more or less invisible finny and 
scaly beasts; this is better, but the mental 
stimulation is still present. 

Try loafing for once. Select the most out 
of the way lake that 
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We should spend our vacations in some 
way that will ease the mental stress, Indi- . 
viduals may exist who would find misery only 
in’ such an outing, but experiment would con- 
vert many who think themselves in that class. 
I once saw it suggested that it would not be 
well for all of us to be Thoreaus, but it would 
be well if we all had a little of Thoreau in us; 
perhaps this might be amended by suggest- 
ing that the Thoreau which is within be de- 
veloped. 

EMERSON STRINGHAM. 

New Yorx City. 


ws 
Building a Motor Boat. 


The development of the gasolene engine and 
the comparatively reasonable cost of the marine 
type of engine suitable for a small power boat, 
have made motor boating wonderfully popular 

within the past few 





you can get to on 
your appropriation 
for carfare. Leave 
your fishing tackle 
home and takea few 
books, verse is best 
if you are fortunate 
enough to have a 
taste for it; if not, 
something else will 
do, but it must not 
be about the tariff 
or mining or bank- 
ing; Joel Chandler 
Harris, Dallas Lore 
Sharpe and Brad- 
ford Torry are 
good; Thoreau or 
Van Dyke would be 








years. 

Up to two years 
ago, I -was one of 
the set of distinctly 


salt- water sailors 
who could imagine 
no pleasure in a 
small boat other 
than a__ staunch 
knock-about or Cape 
Cod cat. 


I had spent many a 
vacation with these 
old friends and well 
remember my dis- 
gust when the fish- 
ermen began to 
adopt the gasolene 
engine, and I could 








better, but  per- 
haps not for the 
prosaic. 

Row out to the 
middle of the lake, lie down in the bottom of 
the boat, and dream or read while you drift. 
Take an umbrella with you and if a 
shower comes up do not “pull for the 
shere,” but watch while the land is oblit- 
erated and observe the delicious feeling of 
isolation that accompanies this sudden cutting 
off from humanity. Best of all, stroll along 
some night and gaze at the stars; reflect on 
the insignificance of the earth in the universe 
and your own minuteness on the earth; or 
regard it intellectually and consider the lim- 
ited knowledge of humans and the probability 
that there are millions of inhabited planets, the 
very existence of which we are ignorant; per- 
haps the people love and hate and hope and 
despair; more likely they have emotions which 
we could not comprehend. 

Dream away more time in the grove, where 
the mystic veery sings, and in the wood, where 
the plaintive pewee calls, and-on' the meadow, 
where the swallows flash-about and twitter. 
The cynic will say that ogily.the poet can en- 
joy this, and he is right. “But nearly every 
man and woman has a poet buried somewhere 
within and they would be better and happier 
were the poet given a chance. 


ALONE. 


hear the exhaust 
sounding over the 
water to windward 
almost before the 
offending catboat was sighted. 

Unfortunately, my home is inland, where 
the ‘only available waterway is the Merrimac 
River, on which sailing is out of the question. 

In the spring of 1906 I was somewhat out 
of health, and needed regular exercise. This, 
together with my love for boats and the fact 
that I could not get to sailing water daily, 
determined me to bury my former prejudice 
and build a power boat. 

As labor is quite a large part of the cost 
of a boat, there is a very considerable saving 
when one can build his own. - 

Now, to build a boat seems to many an im- 
possibility, but to one accustomed to the use 
of tools, the successful accomplishment is al- 
most assured by the aid of any one of several 
of the nny systems which are so much ad- 
vertised, and by the 
use of which many 
amateurs are today 
building their. own 
craft. 

With these full- 
sized paper patterns 
for each part of the 
boat, and the de- 
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tailed directions as to how to 
proceed, illustrated with cuts of 
the boat in each different stage 
of completion, the difficulty of 
“laying down the boat” from 
naval architects’ plans and tables 
of offsets in the way followed 
by professionals, is obviated, and 
the man who is ordinarily clever 
can construct a good boat. 

There is a tremendous amount 
of exercise in the sawing out, 
planning and fitting the frame, 
planking, decks and inside finish 

of a twenty-three foot boat. 

It is a form of exercise which becomes more 
and more a recreation as the hull takes shape. 
The task is so absorbing that business is quite 
forgotten during the hours of work, and the 
mental relaxation perfect. 

I installed in my boat a seven horsepower 
two-cylinder engine. The boat was not- de- 
signed for speed, but rather for staunchness 
and carrying capacity. Nevertheless, she made 
from eight to eight and one-half miles an hour. 

I was fortunate in my choice of an engine, 
as it was a consistently reliable one, and thru 
the last half of the summer my boat was run- 
ning nearly every day for several hours. 

I used a submerged exhaust which did away 
with the noise and odor of gasolene, and I 
must admit that while I still have my old 
love for a cracking breeze and lee rails awash, 
1 have become a convert to the power boat 
for inland water. 

Much as I enjoyed the actual use of the 
boat, however, I cannot overstate the pleasure 
I took in the construction work. It was of 
inestimable value from a standpoint of health, 
and I look forward with much pleasure to 
building again sometime. 

’ Rate D. Reep. 


Mancuester, N. H. 


as 
Camping in the Bad Lands. 


There is perhaps no summer outing which 
I recall today with more pleasure than a cer- 
tain camping trip on the White River and 
skirting the Bad Lands of South Dakota. 

It was not exactly a vacation trip, for I was 
traveling from one reservation to another as 
Supervisor of Indian Schools, with the team 
and outfit provided for my use by the Indian 


Department; nevertheless, there was sufficient 
opportunity for the fullest enjoyment of the 
bracing out-door life and striking scenery. 

My Indian pony gave me all the exercise I 
wanted, and I changed, at pleasure, from the 
saddle to the roomy back seat of my com- 
modious* mountain wagon, whose excellent 
springs afforded easy transit over the roughest 
roads. The front seat was occupied by a young 
married couple, my Indian driver and house- 
keeper, who cared for the horses and made 
me entirely comfortable in camp. ; 

I had chosen the conical Sioux tepee, with 
its provision for a cosy central fire, rather than 
the somewhat cheerless and unpicturesque 
“wall tent,’ and my outfit consisted of little 
more than a well-filled mess chest and plenty 
of blankets. “Camp furniture” of any sort, 
beds, chairs or stoves, was always an abomina- 
tion in my eyes! It is such a luxury to 
abandon oneself to the lap of Mother Earth 
for a season! and our plain fare, the wild 
game, wild fruit, dried meat and “fried bread” 
of the native woman, eked out with such sim- 
ple luxuries as coffee, tea and bacon, taste so 
much better than an elaborate commissary! 

No one knows so well as an Indian how 
to secure in the simplest and most direct manner 
all essential comforts in camp, to make the 
tent wind and water proof, to adjust needed 
shade or warmth to a nicety, and, above all, 
no one else is so thoroughly at one with 
Nature, and able by his leisurely manner and 
restful mood to complete her good offices. 
He is always good company, but never ob- 
trusive; his silence is as agreeable as speech, 
and the very look of, him is harmonious and 
satisfactory! : 

The upper White River basin, in South 
Dakota, is a region much exploited by the 
geologist and fossil hunter, and well worth 
a visit by the traveler in search of a novelty. 
Its fantastic bare buttes of brilliant coloring 
and distinct stratification fairly fascinate the 
eye, and especially at the sunset hour, from a 
little distance present the wraith of a ruined 
city, with its temples, towers and spires rising 
from chaos! There are lofty plateaus that are 
nearly or quite inaccessible, and with some of 
them romantic episodes are connected. Only 
a few months after my visit, the Sioux “hos- 
tiles” of the “Ghost Dance War” entrenched 
themselves for several months in the natural 
fastnesses of these Bad Lands. 

Amuerst, Mass. ELAINE GOODALE EASTMAN. 
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VACATION EXPERIENCES 


A Vacation with Bees. 


A vacation question confronted me, inter- 
esting from its apparent difficulty of solution. 
What kind of live stock could I have to 
amuse, instruct, and profit me in my holiday? 
Conditions as follows: E 

I, being a literary woman, spend six months 
jn the real country, on my little farm of half 
a dozen acres (let grow sweetly to golden 
rod and old apple trees), and six months in 
the City of Cities, where is my market. Now 
I leave it to you: What live thing can I own? 
Think of my possible pig after a six months’ 
fast! Of my chickens after the same period 
of neglect! No, it would not do. At last 
I discovered the answer—bees. 

A year ago last fall I bought two swarms, 
moving them late in October to my estate, 











“I COULD HANDLE FRAMES COVERED WITH 
BEES QUITE CALMLY.” 


where I proudly established them under a 
friendly apple tree. So much for the bees. 
My state of ignorance about their ways and 
needs was monstrous. Books? Yes, I read 
bee books. They were good books, and taught 
me how much there was to learn. The first 
of the following May found me rushing back 
to my farm and making, even before I un- 
locked the house door, an inspection of my 
precious hives. What was my delight to see 
bees—my bees—going in and out of their 
doors, buzzing pleasantly in the May sunshine. 
I had provided myself with dee veil and 
smoker, and soon knew the inside as well ds 
the outside of the hives; could handle frames 
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covered with bees quite calmly, and manage 
supers with an experienced air. In praise of 
the bees I will say that they were very patient 
with me, and excused my greenhorn ways. 
One colony swarmed the 15th of May. I care- 
fully hived the swarm, with my friend, the bee 
book, in one hand, only to find, in a few hours, 
that they had all returned to their old home. 
Desperate consultation of the book followed, 
and resulted in the conclusion that the queen 
must have been clipped and so could not fly 














HIVING THE SWARM. 


with the swarm. In a few days out they 
came again. This time I found the lady hop- 
ping about in front of the old hive. Having 
carefully put her into a little box, I again 
hived the swarm, letting her loose among them 
as they ran into the new home. This time 
they were quite content. My first vacation 
with the bees gave me much instruction, much 
pleasure, 150 pounds of honey, and very few 
stings. Exinor B. MATHEWSON. 
PomFret, Conn. 


ad 
Raising Flowers in the City. 


My summer vacation last year began in 


April. It was like this: There would be no 
money for a trip. It was plain that what 
recreation was found must be sought < 
at home. What could one do on a 

city lot 37 by 90? The little lawn in 

front was good, but the back yard 

was a sloping heap of sand and 

ashes infest- 

ed by quack 

grass. I de- 
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A few loads of top 
d the lowest part of the lot; a load 


cided to raise flowers. 
dirt hel 


of fertilizer over all was spaded into the’ 


ground; and then I proceede 
garden. 
_ The whole end of the yard was taken, mak- 
ing a plot just about square. Along the lit- 
tle fence at the rear and_ sides sowed 
nasturtium seed. By the middle of July the 
fence was hidden by the beautiful green leaves 
and the blazing red and yellow blossoms. Two 
unused clothes-line posts with cross-arms, in 
time were festooned with flowering pea and 
morning-glory. The effect was such that a 
friend accused me of ritualistic tendencies be- 
cause of my decorated crosses. Close to the 
screen formed by the vine-covered fence dah- 
lias were planted at intervals. Two long beds 
next contained gladioli, that’ furnished great 
bunches for church from the last of July until 
same time in September. There ‘is nothing 
easier to raise that will give more pleasure. 
Four other beds and narrow borders on the 
sides contained sweet alyssutn for edging; 
candytuft, white, lavender, and purple; por- 
tulaca, red and yellow; California poppies, 
yellow and white; verbenas, many. shades, some 
very fragrant; brilliant zinnias; choice petu- 
nias; besides snapdragons, asters, and a great 
display of marigolds. 

n addition, I started Sweet William and 
Canterbury Bell, which will blossom this year, 


to lay out my 


and raised enough tomatoes to keep our table 


well supplied and fill a number 
of cans for winter use. 

The amount of shoveling and 
spel in April was heavy,, and 
good for back and arms. + The 
quack grass was hard to keep 
down, but I succeeded. My 
health was in as fine trim as 
if I had tramped thru the Adi- 
rondacks in the summer months, and I learned 
many a lesson of nature. Some of the soil 
was very poor, yet water and cultivation pro- 
duced the gayest results. . 
_ Some of my friends were at Northern Mich- 
igan resorts, some in the woods, some at the 
seashore, and some were touring Europe. But 
in the hot August days my mind was rested 
and my heart freed from care as I looked at 
my garden, or showed it to others, or by means 
of its blossoms gave some invalid a glimpse 
of its beauty. .Witmor E. Stevens. 


Granp Rapips, Mic. 


s&s 
An Enforced Vacation. 


My vacation commenced the oy of Feb- 
e 


ruary Ist, just after I had given our few cher- 
ished and companionable hens their evening 
meal and tucked them snugly into their roost. 

The vacation was not premeditated, so I 
lost the a which comes from realizing 
a long cherished plan. f 

There was a beguiling thaw at hand and a 
sneaking bit of ice under water lurked at the 
backdoor step. Suddenly, very suddenly, 
something happened. Wondering at it I tried 
to rise. My feet, always so ready to do my 
bidding, utterly refused to get under me. 
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had not lost my voice with my balance, and 
I loudly summoned the public to my aid. Out 
of the gloaming a stout young man appeared 
(bless him), and without parley or an mtro- 
duction carried me to my fireside. My vaca- 
tion had commenced—with a broken hip, The 
“complete rest,” which I had thought forbid- 
den by household cares and a meagre purse, 
was now made possible. A. famous surgeon 
was telephoned for from a distant city, _and 
after his skillful and delicate manipulations, 
the sunniest upper room was placed at my dis- 
posal. This was my private car. The tour 
was a personally conducted one, too; a nurse 
being in constant attendance. By a-clever ar- 
rangement of mirrors I was enabled to keep 
in touch with the street and many an acquaint- 
ance stopped to wave the hand or raise the 
hat at the psychological moment when my 
mirror should command the sidewalk, tho the 
answering wave of the hand could not be per- 
ceived. 

Friends from the countryside, for miles 
around, heard of my condition, and there came 
to me a “shower” of dainties equal in variety 
and extent to those designed for the modern 
bride-elect’s dowery chest. The greenhouses 

furnished their best violets and 
carnations for my enjoyment and 
primroses and hyacinths bloomed 
continuously in the windows. 
Literature the best, and the latest, 
which is not always the best, 
found its way to my table. Every 
mail brought loving messages 
from dear and distant friends. 
Seldom was I left to remember 
that I was lonely. Day after day 
friends brought their merriest 
moods. with which to entertain 
me, and there were those who 
came and said little, with Dr. 
Van Dyke “counting that friendship little 
worth which has not many things untold.” 

Tonight the surgeon comes around again to 
cancel my trip ticket. It was good for three - 
months. What I have learned from this vaca- 
tion might not prove of interest to the tired 
world looking for recreation. I look at my 
fellows with different eyes: See under the 
commonplace indifference, hearts beating with 
quickened sympathies and generous impulses. 
I think of the excursion across the Continent 
which might have been substituted for this 
vacation of entire rest at the same pecuniary 
outlay, and I put beside the thought the vision 
which Browning has made vivid in the words: 

“God’s goodness flows about our incompleteness, 

Around our restlessness, God’s rest.” 

(Mrs.) Emiry C. Hences. 


Bripcemampton, L. I... 


a 
Two Women and a Tramp. 


Not long ago a friend and myself took a 
walking trip, which was at the time, and has 
been ever since, a source of satisfaction and 
delight. The region we chose was the Berk- 
shires, the time early June. We began our 
wanderings at Great Barrington and ended 
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them at Williamstown, two weeks later. We 
walked about 115 miles, averaging 8 miles 
a day. We went up Monument Mountain, and 
did Greylock very comfortably by spending the 
night at an inn on its summit. 

any questions present themselves to the 
minds of those who have never had such an 


wT 
1. How did you go about finding comfort- 
able and safe places for over night? 

2. What did you do about your baggage? 

3. Weren’t you in danger of getting lost, or 
of wasting time by taking wrong roads? 

4. Was it safe for two ladies to go wander- 
ing about the country like that? 

5. Why didn’t you make it a trolley trip? 
And so on. : 

1. We always managed to arrive at a town 
in ample time before dark to look up a stop- 
ping place. We made our inquiries at the 
railroad station or post office, and rarely had 
~ to go beyond the first address given us. 

2. We sent our two dress-suits cases on in 
advance from one town to another, checking 
them on a mileage ticket. Twice we had to 
pay trifling express charges on them. 

3. As to getting lost, we put little trust in 
our sense of direction, but made constant use 
of maps and guide posts. 

4. Was it safe for two ladies to go alone 
on such a trip? It certainly was, perfectly 
safe. To be sure, there was one cow—but 
after all she probably didn’t mean it. The 
only time any one was scared was when we 
scared two lone women in a farmhouse by 
asking if we might buy a quart of milk. 

I wish more persons who are fond of walk- 
ing could be persuaded to take this kind of 
vacation. The freedom and independence of it 
are perfectly delightful. To be sure, there are 
tired times, but what pleasure there is in that, 
too, knowing that only our own two feet will 
take us to the enjoyable supper and the sound 
sleep that will end the day. 

Mary Les.uie Irwin. 


& 


A Youthful Camper's Letter to His Sister 
—Unrevised. 


We got to Skunk River about noon and 
dumped our junk. We put up our tent and 
started a big fire and cooked our dinner. Our 
meals were usually froglegs, potatoes, bread, 
eggs and fish, We made a thing to hold the 
bucket we boiled the coffee in out of two 
forked sticks with a green one across so it 
wouldn’t burn easy. 

It rained about a half hour after we got 
our tent up. It rained harder than I ever saw 
it before, and there was lots of lightning and 
thunder. The rain came'thru our tent and 
we thought it was because it wasn’t tight 
enough, so we tightened it up till you could 
play a tune on it, and it came thru worse than 
ever. We didn’t know that you ought to 
loosen it up. We got mighty wet, and that 
night, when it stopped, we built a big fire and 
dried off. 

Some of the kids went to bed and we 
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waited till they got to sleep and then sneaked 
up and shot both guns and ran into the tent 
and told the kids we saw two ghosts and pre- 
tended like we were scared. Pretty soon 
they went out and saw the ghosts were two 
dead trees, whose bark had dropped off, and 
the moon was shining thru the trees on 
them. Then no one got to sleep till after 1 
o'clock, for they all raised the dickens and 
hollered and laughed and pulled the blankets 
off of each other. 

We had a big fish on one of our lines one 
morning and monkeyed about a half hour try- 
ing to get him, but he was too big for us, and 
at last broke ,our line all to pieces. I had 
hold of him once or twice, but couldn’t hold 
him. If I had got my fingers in his gills he 
would have been a goner. I think it was a 
buffalo, as it was good 3 feet long. It was 
the biggest one I ever saw. Our lines weren’t 
heavy enough for those kind of fellows. We 
are going to take heavier lines next time. 














“A BUNCH OF KIDS.” 


We had oné of the kids scared to death be- 
cause of an owl that screetched every night. 
We told him it was wolves. We saw lots of 
snakes and killed several. The snakes were al- 
most all garter, altho some of the kids 
claimed they saw two rattlesnakes. We shot 
lots of squirrels. The mosquitoes about ate 
us up, but we had so much fun we didn’t mind 
a little thing like that. 

We done so much I could write a week 
and then not tell it all. You know that a 
bunch of kids can always have a good time 
anywhere like that. 

CAMPBELL WHITHAM. 

FarrFiexp, Ia. 


e 
A Farmer's Vacation. 


One a after supper I said to my wife. 
e 


that it would be pleasant to have an outing and 
see some friends in our native country; so we 
boarded the train for New York. We wanted 
to see the great city of Paris; so we took the 
ocean steamer for Havre; thence up the Seine 
to Paris. While there I obtained an audience 
with Phillippe Bunan-Varilla. I asked him if 
he thought the Isthmian Canal would ever be 
finished. He said his experience for a num- 
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ber of years as head engineer of 
the project has made him doubt- 
ful of its ultimate practical value, 
even if it would possible to 
accomplish it; otherwise he would 
not have engineered the Panama 
revolution; nor would he so read- 
ily have loosened his pursestrings 
to Uncle Sam’s officials for pro- 
tection of the Junta. Europe is not interested 
in the project because to the whole of Eastern 
Asia and Australia, inclusive of New Zealand, 
the way via the Suez Canal and the Indian 
Ocean will remain much the nearest. 

From Paris we went to Hamburg; from 
there up the Elbe to Lauenburg, where I, as 
a young man, worked during the French-Ger- 
man war. There I met a. few old friends and 
veterans, who still remembered many incidents 
that happened during that time; but their 
political views are much different from what 
they were in the days of Bismarck. From 
Lauenburg we went to Malmé, Sweden, our 
native country, from where we pro- 
ceeded inland to Wittsj6, where 


Junior Forestry. 


My “forest” is about three acres in extent. 
It consists of young ar, cherry, maple, 
hemlock, and red and white ‘oak. The soil 
is mostly clay, and perhaps one-fifth of it is 
swamp land. 

When I first came into possession of the 
little wood-lot, three years ago, my first pro- 
— was to lay out and clear a good 7 
tem of paths (I called them “trails”). e 
two principal ones are now known as “acorn” 
and “chestnut” trails, from the nuts planted 
along them. 

The paths intersect each other near the mid- 
dle of the forest, and at their junction I built 
me a camp of boards and paper. It was small 
and shabby, yet very cozy and a good shelter. 
Here I have spent a great many pleasant hours, 
reading, writing or studying. 

This has been my “forest policy”: (1) To . 
encourage all young growth and keep planting 
more; (2) to prune and thin judiciously the 

trees already growing; (3) to pro- 





we spent our childhood days. To 
describe the changes made during 
our absence would make the vaca- 
tion story too long. From there 
we went to Stockholm; thence. to 
Goteborg, via G6éta Canal, where 
we again boarded the ocean steam- 
er for our homeward journey. 
After reaching New York, I met 
E. H. Harriman; I asked him if 
captains of industry had come to 
an understanding with Roosevelt. 





vide as good drainage as possible. 

At first there was not a single 
pine tree on the tract, and I de- 
termined that there should be; so, 
in the fall of 1905, I set out fifty 
white pine seedlings, averaging 
about 1 foot in hight. These were 
good, healthy specimens, procured 
rom nearby fields. They were 
scattered thruout the “forest,” 
wherever there was a_ favorable 
spot. The next spring I planted 
160 more, making a total of 210. 








He answered me quite short, and 
said this world is a checkerboard 
and a player must figure on giv- 
ing one and taking two. I also ’ 
met John D. Rockefeller, and in our interview 
he concluded, thus: 


“These riches are possessed but not enjoyed, 
My acts, the copious theme of every tongue; 
How favoring Heaven repaid my glorious toils, 
With a sacked palace and barbaric spoils.” 
“Oh! had but God so large a boon denied, 
And life, the just equivalent supplied.” 


Starting from New York for our home, in 
Nebraska, we were to go by Washington, 
D. C., there to spend several days in the city 
of magnificent distances, seeing the ever- 
changing sights, studying the political situa- 
tion, watching the machinery of government, 
carefully observing the notable men in the 
public eye, and, as an incident, to seek an 
audience with Theodore Roosevelt, and go 
over with him many governmental problems; 
but then I awoke and heard the pigs squealing. 
the horses pounding on the mangers, the cows 
uneasy because it was six o’clock in the morn- 
ing, one hour past the usual milking time. 
Such the farmer’s vacation. 

“Mine the care to feed the bristly kind, 

Each day the fattest bleeds of either herd, 

All to the suitor’s wasteful board preferred.” 


C. J. CARLSON, 
Wanoo, Nes. 


C. J. CARLSON. 


At present a close inspection shows 
60 seedlings alive and thrifty. This 
is about 28 per cent. of the whole 
number planted, and it seems to me 
as I write that it is a very fair result, judg- 
ing from what I know of the work of others 
along similar lines. 

All spare time during this last winter was 
spent in trimming and pruning the young oak 
and hemlock trees. I would go out to the 
woods after school hours or at odd times and 
work at them. The method of procedure was 
to select a tree, thin out other needless or 
injurious growth nearby, and then prune the 
tree itself, always cutting away branches care- 
fully with a saw. By simply. utilizing odd 
hours in this way, considerable has been ac- 
complished, and my “forest” certainly im- 
proves, both in looks and in growth. 

This little forestry practice has always been, 
to me, one enjoyable and profitable way of 
occupying vacation time. It is 
especially. pleasant if one is a 
lover of nature, for it brings 
one closely into touch with all 
wild things. And what is 
more, the work in the woods 
affords one real recreation, yet 
at the same time excellent 
physical training and _ useful 
education. A tsert B. GENUNG 

(age, 16 years). 

Freevituz, N. Y. 
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“THE CURVING STREAM WITH SLOPING MARGINS SET.” 


Trout Fishing. 


This luck be mine! Upon a morn in May, 
In some secluded glen where alders hide, 
Beside a brook, with rod in hand to stay, 
And whip the waters where the trout 
abide! 


A curving stream, with sloping margins set 
With meadow grasses, peppermint or cress, 

Whose amber eddies gently sing: “Forget, 
Forget all toil—in rhythmic loveliness!” 


What care to choose the fly! What eager zest 
Attends the making of the maiden cast! 

A tangled line—that gives the patience test,— 
A thrill, a nibble, and a trout at last! 


The wrist’s shrewd turn—that hooks him, 
past a doubt, 
And then the careful play of rod and reel; 
A scoop-net deftly lifts the fellow out, 


A flecked beauty for the morning meal! 


Another lurks where queer raft-spiders skim, 
His fellow leaps from out a rock-paved pool; 
A swirling rift or sunken, sodden limb 
Yield treasure-trove. Heigh-ho! The bas- 
ket’s full! 


A cracking fire! Potatoes roast in sand, 
Trout broil on live coals (’tis a woodman’s 
way!) 
The coffee’s bubbling. Do you understand 
Why I prefer the woods this morn in May? 


Saranac Lake, N. Y. Ernest NEAL Lyon. 
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Formula for an Ideal Vacation: 

Five boys. 

Five girls. 

One roomy mountain cabin, well fitted 
up, and not too far from civilization. 

No hired servant. 

No chaperone. 

A moderate amount of work for every 
member—zoology, botany, writing, 
or the like. 

An unlimited amount of good spirits— 
non-alcoholic, of course. 


I realize fully that five dollars is a paltry 
sum to take for a discovery as great as this 
one. But, like the patent medicine man, I 
live but to relieve the woes of humanity. To 
all who want a long and pleasant vacation 


that is moderately wild and woolly, I recom- — 


mend my formula with perfect confidence. 
Remember, first, that your group must not 
be composed of all boys or all girls, for it 
would be likely to break up in three weeks. 
A certain amount of company manners, you 
see, is absolutely requisite to pre- 
serve peace and harmony. 
The second thing to remember is 
this: If you can possibly avoid it, 
young folks, don’t take a chaperone 
along. The chaperone of your wild 
and woolly vacation is apt to be the 
most lonesome and miserable woman 
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imaginable. She can’t help but act as a dam- 
per on the spirits and jollity of the party—a 
damper that is apt to make the boy half of 
it smoke! Chaperones are old-fashioned en- 
cumbrances anyhow, and resourceful, self-re- 
specting, twentieth century young people ac- 
cording to Western ideas don’t need more than 
the semblance of them. 

_ We had no chaperones. We had understood 
in the first place, that we would be watched 
over by a professor and his wife, who lived 
a short distance down the mountain. But 
they were far from old themselves, and de- 
clined the work, if not the name, of chaperon- 
age absolutely. In fact, whenever the good 
souls called on us from a sense of duty we 
behaved on general principles much worse than 
when we were by ourselves. 

Ideal vacations have to be cheap; the hir- 
ing of help to do the cooking is not at all 
cheap. We did our own cooking, and got an 
immense amount of fun out of it. Scalloped 
glue and cheese, biscuit paste, liquid gelatine, 
and such dainties were only jokes when we 
ourselves were responsible. “Whoever kicks 

on the cooking has to cook for a 
week,” was our one and only rule, 
and it was never broken. Altogether 
we had a wholesome spirit of brother- 
hood and sisterhood that made our 
vacation ideal indeed. 

(Miss) Fay M. Harttey. 

Lincotn, NEB. 


_A Summer on a Houseboat 
BY GEORGE ETHELBERT WALSH 


HE popularity of the houseboat as 
an adjunct to our summer pleas- 
ures steadily increases with the 

improvements made in this type of craft. 
Even the objection (very serious to 
some) that the houseboat could not 
change its position without the ex- 
pensive services of a tug or other power- 
boat has now been overcome. Small 
motors, costing as low as $50 to $75, are 
installed in many of the houseboats, mak- 
ing it possible to make such suitable 
changes of location as desired. These 
motors, ranging from-two to six horse- 
power, do not by any means convert the 
houseboats into what are commonly des- 
ignated as power-boats. The motor can- 
not propel the craft at a speed of more 
than two or three miles per hour, but 
that is sufficient for all essential pur- 


poses, 


The remarkable popularity of the 
power -boat, indiscriminately called 
motorboat, has made life on a houseboat 
a luxury never before considered possi- 
ble. With power-boats costing $100 and 
upward, the owner of a houseboat is pro- 
vided with his own tug, runabout and 
fishing craft. A power-boat sixteen and 
eighteen feet .in length can tow a house- 
boat thirty feet in length at a speed of 
two or three miles per hour. 

Last summer a party of four spent a 
vacation on a houseboat, which they 
rented for the season for $100. A small 
twenty-foot motorboat was purchased 
second hand for $150, making the total 
investment less than $65 each. For this 
small amount they had a floating fur- 
nished cottage and a runabout to take 
them from one place to another. They 
spent $25 for fuel for running the motor- 
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boat and nearly $25 for mechanic’s hire 
and extras for keeping the machinery in 
good condition. Their total investment 
amounted to no more than the price of 
a furnished house at any seashore or 
mountain resort. 

They started the season in June by 
towing the houseboat twenty miles up the 
Long Island Sound and anchoring it in 
one of the delightful coves which fringe 
both shores of this large body of water. 
They could keep in close touch with the 
city by running ashore every day in their 
small power-craft, and when business de- 
manded their presence in the city they 
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and luxury from the small twenty-foot 
craft with canvas top and sides up to 
the ten-thousand-dollar floating palace 
with all the equipments which unlimited 
wealth can command. The day of con- 
verting the old, clumsy canalboats into 
houseboats has apparently gone, and 
these old, abandoned hulls are no longer 
picked up by the amateur for this pur- 
pose. At their best they were never suit- 
able for houseboats. They were too 
bulky and unwieldy, with an enormous 
amount of waste space below decks. 


Houseboats are made today after pat- 
terns that can be followed by almost any 














A TWENTY-FIVE FOOT HOUSEBOAT, COSTING $150. 


With finished siding and flat roof, on which a promenade deck was later fitted up. 
It contains accommodations for five or six people. 


scow patched up for a houseboat. 


either took a train from one of the near- 
est towns or made an all-day trip of it 
in the motorboat. When business did 
not call them away from their pleasures, 
they spent their time idling on their 
floating home, camping on the beach, 
fishing or motoring up and down the 
Sound. They kept house in turn, each 
being responsible for the meals for a full 
week. Instead of proving irksome this 
“playing at housekeeping” provided no 
end of amusement and relaxation. There 
developed such possibilities in this form 
of summer outing that they decided. to 
repeat the experiment another summer. 

The houseboat of today varies in size 


The hull was an old lumber 


amateur boatbuilder. They have square 
ends and sides and shallow depths. They 
are built to furnish ample deck room 
and nothing else. The old lumber scow 
is probably the best standard type of 
flat-bottom, square-stern hull employed 
for this purpose. Knock-down plans for 
such simple structures can be put to- 
gether by amateurs for less than $25. 

A simple houseboat which a great 
number of campers in the lakes and 
rivers of our country use for their sum- 
mer vacation is made of light spruce or 
butternut woods, with the main deck only 
fourteen to fifteen feet over all and. ten 
feet wide. .. The superstructure is made 
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of waterproof canvas stretched over a 
framework of wooden beams and up- 
right posts. It is practically a tent 
pitched on.the deck of a cheap, flat-bot- 
tom scow. But what comfort and pleas- 
ure there may be derived fram such a 
houseboat? It is far ahead of a camp 
erected in the woods or on the flat rocks. 
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a family of two or three can be accom- 
plished for less than $75. 

Model houseboats ringing in size from 
twenty to fifty feet in length and propor- 
tionately broad, capable of accommo- 
dating from three to ten people com- 
fortably, can be constructed at prices 
ranging from $75 to $800. Everything 














A CHEAP, HOME-MADE HOUSEBOAT ON THE ERIE CANAL. 
It is 20 feet long, and made of soft wood, total cost less than $100. It has accommodations for a family of four. 


It never stands in floods or freshets, and 
during the rainest weather it will shed 
the water easily. The camp can be 
moved about from place to place with- 
out taking down the tent. A small row- 
boat or skiff pulled by one or two good 
men takes the place of a tug or power- 
boat, and the light draft of the house- 
boat makes it possible to anchor in very 
shallow, protected water. On such a 
craft many of the uncommon luxuries of 
camping can be stowed away. A good 
oil stove serves for cooking ; comfortable 
beds or folding cots invite slumber at 
night ; pots and pans which would prove 
a burdensome nuisance in a tent on shore 
are stored away in neat canvas closets; 
and a few bits of luxurious furniture like 
rocking chairs, hammocks and even a 
sofa and desk help to make life home- 
like. The complete manufacture and 
furnishing of such a summer home for 


depends upon the appointments and con- 
struction. 

A twenty-foot houseboat with a can- 
vas superstructure can be built for $75 
to $150, according to finish and cost of 
material. The hull should be made of 
white pine timbers, three by four inches, 
and twenty feet long, laid two feet apart. 
The lower part of the hull should be 
made of timbers sixteen feet long, so 
that at bow and stern there is left a slant 
of two feet. The bottom and deck tim- 
bers should be separated by two-foot 
studs every two feet. The timbers and 
studs should be screwed together, and 
then the sides made of three-eighth inch 
pine or spruce. The seams of the sides 
and bottom should be calked, red-leaded 
and puttied until perfectly watertight. 
The outside should be painted two or 
three coats of any color desired. The in- 
side of the hull should be strengthened 
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by cross-timbers every four feet, and 
two full-length timbers should pass down 
the inside. ‘ 
The deck flooring can be made of any 
cheap or second-hand lumber. Over this 
stretch canvas, and paint to make it 
watertight. . It is cheaper than a deck of 
matched lumber. The superstructure is 
made next. Side timbers, three by four 
inches, are laid on the deck and bolted in 
position. At either corner bolt upright 
posts to the floor timbers, and secure by 
light roof beams. Supporting upright 
posts should be erected every six feet the 
full length and width of the deck. The 
crosspieces and roof beams can be made 
of pine or spruce sticks two by three 
inches in size. When all are nailed to- 
gether they form a rigid framework for 
the canvas. Frameworks for the doors 
and windows should be made and placed 
in position. Then a light waterproof 
canvas should be stretched over this 
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with crosspieces of light timber, forming 
in this way a flat-bottom catamaran. The 
deck is made by laying timbers across 
from one boat to the others and build- 
ing the superstructure of canvas or wood 
on top. Two flat-bottom rowboats, four- 
teen feet in length, can be used in this 
way to good advantage, and as these 
craft can often be picked up for a few 
dollars apiece, the hull of the houseboat 
is made without much trouble or ex- 
pense. Such a catamaran houseboat is 
eminently suited for our quiet inland wa- 
ters, and it will easily serve as a pleasant, 
safe and comfortable home for three or 
four months in the summer. 

In houseboating it should be remem- 
bered that life ashore and afloat are to 
be blended, and that the chief object is 
to live outdoor with all the pleasures of 
camp life and the comforts of a summer 
cottage. It combines the joys and ex- 
periences of yachting with those of the 














A RATHER LARGE BUT SIMPLY MADE FORTY-FOOT BOAT, 


With an observation compartment in front. 


It has an upper deck, but awning and supports are not in position 


in the picture. 


framework and tacked down with large- 
headed galvanized tacks. Seams must 
be overlapped. Two coats of paint over 
the canvas superstructure will make it 
waterproof. 

Another method of building house- 
boats by the amateur is to select two flat- 
bottom boats and fasten them together 


still camp life. But the yachting side of 
it is not of the exciting order. If this 
is desired there should be attached to the 
houseboat camp a sailboat, motorboat or 
similar craft of speed. With any one of 
these it is possible then to make excur- 
sions to many parts of the country, re- 
turning only to the houseboat at night to 
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sleep or for meals. The rowboat or 
skiff is essential if the power-boat is not 
provided, for there are provisions and 
water to get, and trips to be made to 
the mainland at points where the water 
is too shallow to permit landing from the 
houseboat. A good serviceable skiff or 
rowboat provided with a sprit sail gen- 
erally adds to the comfort of the vaca- 
tion. When going with the wind a sail 
will save many a weary mile of hard 
es and permit blistered hands to 
eal. 7 

The advantages of a houseboat are 
many over that of a simple tent pitched 
even in the prettiest corner of a bay or 
on the most commanding and pic- 
turesque side among the mountains. It 
is possible to entertain friends and city 
guests with the minimum of _ labor. 
There is the spare cot or bedroom for 
their accommodation, plenty of cooking 
utensils, and a good stove that you can 
depend upon. If it rains during their 
visit a small, but carefully selected, 
library of books and magazines will make 
indoor existence less monotonous. The 
houseboat is lighted with kerosene lamps 
just as completely as the summer house, 
and if doors and windows are screened 
mosquitoes and flies will not prove an- 
noying. Even in rainy weather the occu- 
pants of the houseboat can fish without 
moving beyond the shelter of canvas 
roof. One may even enjoy fishing thru 
an open door or window without mov- 
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ing from a comfortable couch or ham- 
mock. The thrilling chapters of a pop- 
ular novel, read while reclining in a 
hammock, may be punctuated by 
“strikes” which will make the blood run 
hot with expectation and result in pro- 
viding the table with fresh fish. Games 
can be played in the houseboat on rainy 
days that are practically impossible in a 
tent on shore. These and many other 
advantages recommend the houseboat to 
camping in tents or to almost any other 
form of outdoor existence. 

Life on the houseboat is a wholesome 
escape from all the commonplace events 
of boarding-house and hotel existence. 
The fitting up of the craft, the choosing 
of the different anchoring places, the 
mere cooking and housekeeping on 
board, the daily changes of sports and 
pleasures on the water, the periodic trips 
to other scenes, and the thousand and 
one little adventures which constitute the 
life afloat and ashore lift the mind out of 
ruts, while the body is strengthened and 
toned by physical exercise and daily con- 
tact with the air and sunshine. There 
is no monotony, except the monotony of 
pleasurable enjoyment of rest and 
change. One is free from the little un- 
sanitary dangers which may threaten life 
in rented summer cottages or camps on 
shore, and the nomadic life on the house- 
boat gives the mind something to. look 
forward to each day in the week. — 

New Yor«k Cry. 




















Good Fishi 
BY THE REV. W. J. LONG 
[We are fortunate in having in this issue articles by Mr. Burroughs and Mr. Long, the 
opposing champions in the current debate on the psychology of the lower animals, in which 


President Roosevelt has lately taken an active part by classing Mr. Long and other 
gentlenten as being addicted to unqualified and deliberate statements.—Ep1rTor.] 


“THERE is one curious thing about 
[ fishing in the North Woods which 
the guide books have not yet 
mentioned, namely, that wherever you 
go the good fishing is always seven miles 
farther on. You read roseate accounts 
of big trout and abundant fishing, and 
the fever stirs within you. You begin 
to dream dreams; you save your money 
and get your tackle together. You ride 
long, tramp hard, cross a river and three 
lakes, and finally get to the place. And 
you catch chub, or fingerlings. It makes 
no difference where you are, down the 
Penobscot, up the St. John, the story is 
the same; you are disappointed, till your 
guide tells you enthusiastically of a fa- 
mous place about seven miles from here 
where there is always good fishing. To 
reach it you get up early in the morn- 


ing, climb a mountain, crawl thru an 
alder swamp, get wet, hungry, fly-bitten ; 


and again chub and fingerlings. There 
is another place seven miles farther on; 
but don’t go. The fact is that there are 
trout in all these places; that they come 
to the surface in the spring and are 
easily caught with pork or red flannel; 
and so inspire the camps and railroads 
and offer golden promises. In summer 
the trout vanish, and not one guide in a 
hundred can give you any help in finding 
or catching them. There is a place seven 
miles further on—but enough! This is 
to suggest that you may stay where you 
are and have the best of fishing. 

Let me begin the story with a con- 
fession and a heresy: I like still-fishing, 
and that is the confession. It will make 
every member of the Fly Brotherhood 
look at me sadly, thinking of the classic 

definition of fishing as “a pole 
and line, with a fish at one end 
and a fool at the other’; 
which, of course, does not ap- 
ply to the delicate art of fly 
fishing. But still-fishing is also 
an art, a fine art, in its perfec- 
tion a greater art than fly fish- 


ing. That is the heresy; and even to 
whisper it is like dangling a Red Ibis in 
front of a bullfrog. “Bait fishing? bah!” 
To catch such a fellow, to spill his bait, 
and burn his gear at the stake, and 
eschew his company, and blackball him 
at the new Catchumalot Fishing Club is 
what the Brotherhood would like to do. 
Instead, they glance under the canoe 
seat, where the broad tail of a trout 
sticks out from the green moss, and se- 
cretly wonder how in the world you 
caught that big one in this warm 
weather. So let me tell you. 

There are certain canons of fishing 
which it is well to enumerate by way of 
getting together. First, what a man 
brings home in his heart after fishing is 
of more account than what he brings in 
his basket. Second, it is no fun to catch 
fish after you have enough for the table. 
To catch them and let them go savors 
a little of taking a ball and going out 
to play barn-tick with yourself, to say 
nothing of a suggestion of cruelty. 
Third, it is far more fun to fish when 
they are shy and hard to get than to 
whip a pool where they rise by twos and 
threes and keep you busy. Fourth, it is 
more fun to locate one big trout, study 
him, tempt him, get him, than to fill your 
basket with little fellows that tumble up 
at the first invitation. And fifth, when 
you are hungry and need fish, then any 
honest method which puts a big trout in 
your fry-pan, and keeps you sniffing 
around the fire where Muctum is slow 
about supper, is good fishing. 

I remember once when Phil and I 
were alone on a salmon river, deep in 
the wilderness. The water was low and 
clear, and, tho there were 
plenty of salmon, they simply ° 
would not rise. We had 
whipped every pool in ,vain at 
all hours, and we were pulling 
our belts tighter and tighter af- 
ter two weeks’ feeding on pork 
and huckleberries. Then I 
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took Phil’s collecting gun, and went out 
and sat on a rock in the pool. After 
three hours a big salmon jumped in the 
air, and that night we ate him. Never a 
fish tasted better or left more happy 
memories. I smile yet, after twenty 
years, every time I think of him. 

“But,” says the disgusted angler, “you 
don’t know anything about fly fishing: 
the delicate tackle, the cast light as a 
snowflake, the rise, the strike, the whirr 
of the reel, the play, the struggle, the— 
the—the everlasting sport of the thing!” 

Surely I do, after trying it on a hun- 
dred streams from Labrador to Long 
Island. When trout will rise it is the 
keenest of sport; no one would try or 
want anything better. Moreover, you 
can catch more with the fly than with 
bait, if that is any object. But when 


they will not rise, when they are deep 
in the lake, no one knows where, and re- 
fuse fly and trolling-spoon and worms 
and minnows and cut bait—then you get 
down to the real art of fishing. You 
must find your fish where he hides, and 
then you. must find something that will 


make him eat when he is not hungry; 
and you will not learn either of these 
things by instruction. I have taken a 
man who never had a fly-rod in his hand ; 
in two hours I have taught him how to 
make a decent cast; and I have seen that 
man catch more and bigger fish than an 
old fly-fisherman, and in the same pools. 
But it takes at least ten years, and Job’s 
patience, to learn still-fishing; and then 
you are just at the beginning of the art. 

First, as to finding the fish. A trout 
or salmon likes -water that is a trifle (one 
or two degrees) warmer than his cold 
blood. That is why he rises to the sur- 
face in spring, and why he disappears 
in summer. Sometimes he goes to the 
depths; more often, since he likes “liv- 
ing” water, he finds where a spring bub- 
bles up from the bottom and loafs there 
all day long, only moving out to feed at 
twilight ; so that your canoe often glides 
over a score of good fish that give ab- 
solutely no indication of their presence. 
For, curiously enough, they never break 
water at such places. 

I remember a little lake—Dacy Pond, 
in the Sourdnahunk Valley—where there 
is a famous place. There are plenty of 
trout in the lake, clean, silvery, beautiful 
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fish, but unusually notional. For days at 
a time they will sulk, refusing everything 
you offer. Then for an hour they will 
tumble up at anything, and stop as sud- 
denly as they began. I asked a guide, 
who had spent twenty years about the 
lake, if there were any springs or deep 
holes, where we could be reasonably sure 
of getting a fish for our fry-pan, and he 
said no. “When they bite they bite; and 
when they don’t you eat pork solitary. 
It’s no possible use fishing,” he assured 
me. One day, when I had been drifting 
for hours over the lake, watching the 
bottom, some shadows caught my eye for 
an instant and vanished. I let the canoe 
drift a while, paddled round the spot in 
a big circle, and drifted slowly over it 
again. There was no mistake; the bot- 
tom was covered with big trout. After 
half an hour I dropped a fly in there, 
lightly, from a distance; but there was 
no response. Then I went ashore, found 
some grubs, attached one to a fine leader, 
put him on a chip for a raft, and let him 
drift slowly, naturally, over the place, 
with ten times the art it had taken to 
cast a fly. When he was just right, there 
was the faintest possible movement of 
the tip, the raft stopped, the grub tum- 
bled in, and in an instant I was fast to 
a big one. In half an hour I had all I 
wanted — fine, vigorous, hard - fleshed 
trout, from one to three pounds weight. 
They came out of a huge spring boiling 
up through a split rock, in the most un- 
likely spot, near some lily pads. You 
could go there at any time—except twi- 
light, when they scattered—and, if it was 
_too bright for a fly, let a grub or worm 
drift into the place, and be sure of an 
excellent supper. 

There are just such spots in nearly 
every lake, and it is the first part of the 
still-fisherman’s art to find them. Some- 
times, instead of a spring, they choose a 
spot on the bottom in deep water; and 
here they are as notional as a fox look- 
ing for a place to sleep. In one spot, 
only a few rods square, there will be a 
score of large trout and salmon, while 
twenty feet away you may fish all day 
and catch nothing but cusk and eels. As 
they are fifty feet under water where you 
cannot possibly see them, and as you are 
out on the open lake, it requires no smail 
patience to find them, and no small skill 
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to locate the spot by exact ranges, so 
that you can come quickly again and 
drop your frog or minnow or grub or 
worm exactly where you know it will be 
most appreciated. Watching a still-fish- 
erman at play, you think, “Oh, what a 
chump, sitting there in the sun waiting 
for a bite!” But the still-fisherman is 
glad enough in his heart. He is watch- 
ing the lake, the woods, the lights and 
shadows, the fishhawk wheeling, the 
deer and her fawns on the shore, the 
clouds drifting over the mountain. Far 
down under the delicate tip of his rod 
there is a minnow quivering about in the 
changing currents, and just six feet an- 
der the minnow two or three pairs of 
eyes are watching it. No hurry, no 
worry. It is not in trout nature to watch 
a tidbit like that many hours without ris- 
ing to sample it. Then the still-fisher- 
man will get busy. When he comes into 
camp he will have one trout or salmon 
that will make the dozen you caught with 
the fly look like smelts and chub bait. 
He will have seen more, thought more, 
enjoyed more, than you, with your cease- 
less changing of flies and floundering ; 
and you may even confess that the art 
which located and enticed and caught 
that one huge fish, and was satisfied, is, 
on the whole, worthy to stand with your 
own. 

Among many such happy spots that I 
have found and fished on wilderness 
lakes—when trout would not rise to the 
fly, or when I had enough of fly fishing 
for the little fellows—there is one foun- 
tain of youth which makes me happy 
every time I think about it. It is on a 
large lake among the mountains, a beau- 
tiful place, where it was joy just to sit 
in your canoe, and lose yourself in the 
peace and silence and harmony of the 
world. Moreover, it was good fishing. 
The guides all said that it was useless to 
try the lake in midsummer; but I had 
heard all that before. One day, in 
sounding over the lake, I found a spot 
where a shoal ended in a ledge, which 
dropped sheer from twenty to forty-two 
feet of water. Then there was a shelf, 
some ten feet wide, and beyond that a 
drop into sixty feet. The shelf was hard- 
ly a dozen yards long, and hard enough 
to locate with your canoe bobbing and 
the waves racing past your ranges; but 
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when you did find it you camped right 
there, if you had wisdom and patience. 
The fish were under you, and it was sim- 
ply a question of your own skill whether 
you ate a big one for your supper; tho 
you might fight all around the spot for 
days without a nibble. Indeed, I gave 
the ranges to a dozen different guides 
and sportsmen; but they all came back 
empty-handed. They did: not know the 
virtue of an accurate sounding line, and 
that in summer it is more essential to 
know the bottom of the lake than the 
surface. 

For some reason the big trout and 
salmon loved to lie on that shelf; they 
were fat and full of smelts, and had to 
be coaxed with every variety of dainty, 
so that often you had to wait for hours 
before they would rise to your repeated 
and changing invitations. But when you 
did get a rise out of one, he kept you 
guessing. With a five-ounce rod and 
delicate leader to take a large fish out of 
that deep, cold water, to keep him from 
tangling up in the anchor line for which 
he heads at the first rush, or from whip- 
ping your rod under the canoe and 
smashing it at the last, and all the while 
he is unseen but vigorous as a wild calf 
on a halter, to keep guessing by jumps 
whether he is lightly hooked or whether 
the leader will stand it another moment 
—that will go a long way toward satis- 
fying even the man who regards sport 
as the number of anxious minutes a fish 
gives you-before you get him. Once 
with a light fly-rod I struck an eight- 
pound salmon there, and after ten min- 
utes’ play reached the net for him. He 
went through it, and clear to the bottom, 
and then fifty feet farther away, the reel 
screaming like a lunatic behind him. 
Then, standing in the bobbing canoe with 
the handle of the landing net under my 
arm, I played him thru the bottom of the 
net for fifteen minutes more till he came 
quietly alongside. That was sport 
enough, from the man’s viewpoint. | 
am not yet quite certain how the fish re- 
garded it. e 

In finding the hiding places of these 
big fish it is useless to depend on whip- 
ping the whole lake with your flies. Once 
or twice in a long summer you may get 
a shock when a ‘big fellow rolls up at 
your Silver Doctor from the shallows 
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near a cold brook, where he is hunting 
minnows in the late twilight; but your 
flies are useless by day, for these big trout 
never rise from deep water, and seldom 
from the springs near shore. A 

way to find the springs is to drift about 
the lake on a clear day, watching the bot- 
tom. It is a pleasant task exploring this 
green strange underworld, and you will 
keep your eyes and heart open to whai 
passes on the shore as you glide along. 
When you find a spring in this way you 
will generally find fish at the same instant. 
Therefore, your approach must be silent 
and slow ; otherwise you will not see even 
the shadows of trout as they dart aside. 
When the water is deep you will, of 
course, use a thermometer. That will 
give you the exact temperature near bot- 
tom; and the difference of a degree or 
two spells trout or chub for supper. 

Most important to the still-fisherman 
is to know the bottom of his lake. The 
big trout and salmon are not scattered 
around promiscuously, but gathered in 
groups here and there; and where they 
are you will find no other fish. Now and 
then they follow the shoals of smelt and 
minnows; but at such times you get one 
only by happy accident, and by a differ- 
ent kind of fishing. During a large part 
of the day, often for days at a time, they 
they lie still in one spot that suits their 
own notins. They like a clean bottom 
to rest on, sand or gravel with a fine 
black sediment over it, or, best of all, 
dead wood finely broken. The way to 
determine this is to have a heavy lead 
on your sounding line, with a hollow end 
filled with white soap or tallow. When 
this strikes it picks up a little of the bot- 
tom, and tells you at a glance what you 
want to know. 

As for your sounding line, have that 
on a free-running multiplying reel. 
Have it marked accurately, not in feet, 
but in reaches; that is, the distance be- 
tween your outspread hands, which is a 
trifle less than your own hight. Then 
when you have found the right depth and 
bottom and temperature there will be no 
guess work. Don't do as the guide tells 
you: “Put a sinker near your bait, let it 
touch bottom, and then haul it up a lit- 
tle.” That is pure blundering, which 
never takes a shy fish. A light sinker— 
just enough to carry your line down, but 
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not enough to keep it from swaying with 
the currents—is put at the end of your 
line, and below that is six or tight feet 
of fine leader. Taking your bait in one 
hand, measure out your line exactly in 
reaches, so that when you put your rod 
overboard you know that your bait is 
swaying five or six feet over the spot 
where your fish is lying. If it is too near 
him he will; if not hungry, move aside 
and ignore it. If it sways gently a few - 
feet over his head, it seems to be a prin- 
ciple of trout psychology that after a cer- 
tain time the bait gets on his nerves or 
his stomach, and he rises to take it in. 

Once, as an experiment in a spring 
hole, I swung a bait over some big trout 
that I knew well were not hungry. They 
saw it plainly enough, for at first one or 
another would slant up, almost touch it 
with his nose, and roll lazily to the bot- 
tom again. Presently they ignored it al- 
together, and for five hours nothing hap- 
pened. Then the largest trout rose 
swiftly and was away with the bait be- 
fore I had time to lift the rod. 

This may be exceptional ; and it is cer- 
tainly more fun to fish when you do not 
see your trout; but it explains the still- 
fisherman’s faith and patience. It never 
troubles him that he does not get a bite. 
He knows just where his bait is, and that 
under it is probably a big fish waiting 
for the psychologic moment to make 
things interesting. So he never wearies, 
and after he has been waiting five or six 
hours without a bite and it is time to go 
home, he still lingers, gets everything 
ready before lifting his rod, and then 
winds up slowly so as to give the trout 
a last chance. A score of times at leasf 
I have struck a big fish, after waiting for 
hours, just as I was reeling in. And 
that is another curious bit of trout 
psychology ; he ignores a bait as long as 
it is there; but often hurriés after it the - 
moment it is gone. 

Meanwhile, as you wait, you have the 
very best part of still-fishing, not catch- 
ing fish, but better things, sunshine and 
rain, light and shadows, clouds and 
mountains, lake and forest, birds and 
animals—catching a heart full of good 
things to send you home contented. 
Once I made friends with a wild gull, 
who was shy enough at first, but who 
grew friendly after I had sent numerous 
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little fish drifting down to the rock 
». Where she had her nest; so that at last 
*\\,she Woutd rise when she saw my canoe 


‘and fly ahead of me to my favorite fish- 


ing ground. Again it was a fishhawk; 
and whenever, from fishing too deep or 
too near the surface, I had a fish that I 
did not want, it added to the weight of 
my own basket to see Ismaques plunge 
for it and bear it swiftly away to his 
hungry little ones. And besides these 
are the loon and the deer and the mink 
and the great eagle resting on the wind 
high over the mountains. Soon you re- 
turn with a sense of joy to the same good 
spot day after day, perfectly sure that 
you will have good fishing. You sit in 
the bottom of your canoe leaning com- 
fortably against an air cushion; the sun- 
shine warms you, the winds fan your 
cheek, the birds call for your ear alone, 


Se 
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and your light craft veers just enough 
to keep your bait. moving, or goes 
canoedling over the waves just to make 
you sleepy. No worry about results. 
Far below you, out of sight, your min- 
now or grub is moving naturally, and be- 
low him the trout are watching. They 
will take care of your fish-basket, while 
all nature fills your heart with light and 
melody and peace for you to take home 
with you. So that, while I have seen a 
hundred fly fishermen give up, growing 
impatient or dissatisfied after an hour’s 
steady casting with no results, I have 
never yet seen a real still-fisherman who 
wanted to stop, or who was not content 
with what he was catching. 

Lazy? Of course. But why in the 
world should a man leave his bench and 
travel a hundred miles into the wilder- 
ness for the sake of finding more work? 

StamForD, Conn. 


The Credible and the Incredible 
in Natural History 


BY JOHN BURROUGHS 


statements of our new school of 
nature - writers when they make 
their birds and beasts do things in the 
human way or act like rational beings. 
Does the robin or the bluebird, that 
dashes itself hour after hour and day 
after day against a window pane, under 
the delusion that it is demolishing a rival 
in its own reflected image and that keeps 
up the assault until it is quite exhausted, 
act like a rational being? 

At Bahia Blanca, in South America, 
Darwin saw a bird, the casarita, that 
builds its nest in holes which it drills in 
the banks of streams like our kingfisher. 
At one place where he was stopping the 
walls around the house were built of 
hardened mud, and were bored thru and 
thru with holes by these birds in their at- 
tempts to form their nests. The mud 


| ALWAYS suspect the truth of the 


wall attracted them as if it had been a 
natural earth bank, and in trying to 


- 


reach the proper depth for their nests, 
six feet or more, they invariably came 
thru and out on the other side. Still thev 
kept drilling. Says Darwin: 

“IT do not doubt that each bird, as often as 
it came to daylight on the opposite side, was 
greatly surprised at the marvelous fact.” 

Both these cases are typical of the wit 
of birds, or rather the want of wit, when 
they confront new conditions, or when 
the works of man come in the way of 
their instincts. 

System, method, organization charac- 
terize the ways of man—right lines, 
measure, proportion, etc.; but the works 
of the lower animals are for the most 
part like natural growths or accumula- 
tions—haphazard, hit and miss, blind, 
tangled, irregular. They adapt means to 
an end, but they do not do it as man 
does; they do it more as children do, 
crudely and unsystematically. The dam 
of the beayer looks more like a stoppage 

















of the stream by soil and driftwood 
brought down by a flood than like an 
artificial structure. The oriole uses 
strings in building her nest when 
she can get them; this is a wise usc 
of means to a given end, viz., a pen- 
dant nest, but how blindly, awkwardly, 
confusedly she uses these strings while 
she yet makes them serve her purpose. 
Before me as I write is an oriole’s nest 
in which strings play an important part; 
two sides of the nest are attached to 
twigs by strings and horsehairs wound 
round and round as the winds might 
have wound them; the other side is held 
by two strings attached to twigs eight or 
nine inches above, again suggesting the 
work of the wind, or the workings of 
some blind, instinctive force that knew 
what it wanted, but had no system or 
method. The: strings are not tied to the 
twigs, but wrapped around them and 
held in place by a confused mass of fine, 
flax-like shreds and fibers. The other 
ends are wrought into the body of the 
nest and. disappear in the same confused 
mass of fine fibers and horsehairs—the 
whole structure a complete success from 
the bird’s point of view and a fine sam- 
ple of the workings of instinct, but en- 
tirely void of the method and plan that 
mark man’s handiwork. It is more like 
a natural than an artificial product. The 
bird employed mechanical devices without 
mechanical ideas; she wove a fabric and 
attached it to the limbs of a tree as the 
winds might have done it, had the winds 
the instinct of nest building. What I 
mean {s that while the nest shows the 
blind intelligence of nature, it gives no 
sign of the rational intelligence of man. 
Hence when one of our popular na- 
ture-writers, some years ago, described 


an oriole’s nest fastened to a framework, 
of three sticks picked off the ground and 


joined together so as to form a triangle, 
then suspended by three strings with 
carefully tied knots to one larger string, 
which was skillfully tied to the branch of 
a tree, the whole making a device that 
had the measure and precision of a ham- 
mock or a hanging basket, why, his most 
credulous reader could not help feeling 
he was being imposed upon. The thing 
was impossible. for any bird. It was 
done in the human way—not in wild na- 
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ture’s way. Only the hands and mind 
of man do such things. 

On similar grounds how is one to 
credit the story of- another one of our 
nature-writers who tells us that one day 
in the woods he saw a ruffed grouse 
running toward him as if for protection. 
She was pursued by crows, and he dis- 
covered that she had one of her own 
eggs under one of her wings. She had 
saved this egg from the robbers and was 
in sore need of help. Very pretty and 

















REET JOHN BURROUGHS. 
very human, but how is one to believe it? 
The same writer affirms, as others have 
affirmed before him, that crows have 
courts of justice and try their criminals 
by a jury of their peers, and punish them 
with death or expulsion from the tribe 
when found guilty. 

Such human proceedings among the 
wild creatures are very pretty, and I 
fancy are much relished by the credu- 
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lous public, but in the mouths of real 
woodsmen they leave a bad taste. 

We have at least three recent nature- 
writers who romance in this way about 
the wild life of our fields and woods, but 
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things on a casual summer day’s walk 
afield or in the woods than Thoreau or 
Audubon or Jefferies or Gilbert White 
saw in a whole lifetime. It is not merely 
in inference and description that these 





wa 














AT SLABSIDES. 
Mr. Burroughs of the Cabbage Patch. 


who all resent indignantly any question 
of the literal truth of their statements. 
They seem to think that the old writers 
are slow and dull, and that the reading 
public demands something more ad- 
vanced, more in keeping with the won- 
derful and progressive age in which we 
live, so they report. startling and mar- 
velous things, where our veteran natural- 
ists saw only plain facts. No sooner does 
one of these observers step out of doors 
than the wild creatures proceed to get up 
private theatricals for his especial ben- 
efit. Something novel and surprising 
happens at every turn. Events are sud- 
denly crowded together. The stage is 
thronged with actors; bird and bug and 
four-footed beast come rushing in and 
play their rdles like veteran actors. One 
of these men sees more new and curious 


# soil. 


modern writers give free rein to their 
fancies; it is in their record of things 
seen. It is a kind of intensive observa- 
tion, I suppose, like our modern inten- 
sive farming—three or four crops taken 
from the same soil the same season, or 
maybe all growing at once on the same 
But the principal part of the crop 
is tares. 

The wild life about us does not keep 
pace with the telephone or with teleg- 
raphy. For all the schools and kinder- 
gartens of the* woods, the wits of bird 
and beast do not improve. The ways of 
human beings are as foreign to them as 
they ever were. There is no more divi- 
sion of labor among them than there was 
a century ago, and they have no more 
system or method in their procedures. 
The crow is no more a collector of curios 
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now than he was in the time of Audubon, 
and the ground-nesters among the birds 
still play the old confidence games to en- 
tice the intruder away from their nests 
that they practiced upon our pioneer 
observers. The wild creatures are get- 
ting more familiar with man and are fit- 
ting their life problems into his with 
some success, but they are still in the 
main guided by instinct, and ‘not by 
reason. The phcebe bird has learned to 
seek the protection of sheds and porches 
for her nest, but she still sticks to her 
green moss, which concealed her nest 
under the mossy ledge, but which be- 
trays it on hewn timbers. The swallows 
nest about and in our habitations be- 
cause mud for nests and insects for food 
are easier found there, and because our 
barns are a safer place for them than the 
cliffs and trees, but how else have they 
changed?) When the swift deserted the 
hollow trees for our chimneys she 
brought her dry twigs for her nest from 
the woods with her.. There are now 
more chimneys than hollow trees and 
they are.probably a bit safer. The wood- 
chuck edts our beans and clover where 
he used to live on the wild herbage of 
the woods, but is he a bit more human? 
Gilbert White is still the model natural- 
history observer and recorder, uniting a 
keen love of the truth with a love of all 
forms of life and with a scholar’s dignity 
and purity of style. Our modern nature- 
writing in the same field is good and 
worthy of preservation only so far as it 
is like his in certain indispensable qual- 
ities. Thru the genius of Darwin and 
others we have light upon subjects that 
were obscure to Gilbert White, but his 
methods, his spirit, his truthfulness, his 
style, are still worthy of our emulation. 
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A man who has neither the gift of 
observation nor the gift of style has little 
call to write upon nature, or upon much 
else for that ‘matter. The style. will 
enable him to give the feeling and spirit 
of nature, which is undoubtedly the: bet- 
ter part, and when wedded to the power 
of observation we get the facts, too; we 
have a Thoreau or a Gilbert White—men 
vastly different, it is true, both in their 
method and aims, but both genuine of 
their kind. White blends the scholarly, 
literary and_ scientific spirits, while 
Thoreau adds to these the religious and 
transcendental spirit with less of the en- 
thusiasm of the pure scientist. Thoreau 
goes to nature for much more than the 
mere fact; he is seeking a balm for his 
spirit and for some tidings of the elusive 
hound and horse and turtle dove that he 
lost so long ago. Our new school of 
natural-history writers defend them- 
selves by saying: “We, too, go to nature 
for something more than the mere fact,” 
and then proceed to give us fiction, as if 
an untruth were not something infinitely 
less than a fact. Read into the fact all 
the meaning you please, make it the key 
to the Sphinx’s riddle, if you can, but 
see to it that it is a fact, or the Sphinx 
has already fixed her clutch upon you. 

“Facts, facts!’ I fancy these new na- 
ture-writers replying: “You are always 
harping upon facts, ‘as if there was not 
something vastly more precious than 
facts, namely, the truth!” Yes, the 
truth is better, because larger and more 
liberating ; but there must be many col- 
lections of facts before Darwin can give 
us the truth of natural selection and the 
origin of the species. The house of 
truth is what we finally live in, but the 
stones of which it is built are all facts. 


West Park, N. Y. 
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BY R. H. JOHNSTON 


MEMBER OF THE TourING COMMITTEE OF THE AMERICAN AUTOMOBILE ASSOCIATION. 


LMOST every one who possesses 
A an automobile—or who has an 
intimate friend who owns one— 
has given some thought to the possibility 
of visiting the Exposition in a motor car. 
Naturally, the first question which pre- 
sents itself is regarding the routes. A 
year ago Norfolk had no place on the 
motoring map, but the opening of the 
Exposition was the signal for consider- 
able exploring work to be done on the 
routes leading there from other sections 
of the country. 

As the vicinity of Norfolk is bounded 
on the east by the Atlantic Ocean, on the 
south by the Dismal Swamp and on the 
north by the James River and Hampton 
Roads, it is evident that the only all-land 
approach is from the west. Therefore, 
the uncompromising motorist, deter- 
mined to drive every foot of the way 
from his home to the gates of the Expo- 
sition, has little choice of routes. But 
if the tourist from the Northern States 
is satisfied to do part of his traveling in 
his car and to make the last stage of the 
journey to Norfolk by boat, he has con- 
siderable latitude in arranging his 
itinerary. 

Hagerstown, Md., is the point of con- 
vergence of a number of important 
routes leading to Norfolk, and, there- 
fore, “How to get to Hagerstown” be- 
comes a question of vital interest. Tour- 
ists from New England, New Jersey and 
the eastern part of. New York State 
should proceed to Philadelphia by the 
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usual touring routes and should then 
turn westward toward Gettysburg. 
From Philadelphia there are two dis- 
tinct routes to Gettysburg, one by way of 
Lancaster and York and the other by 
way of Reading and Harrisburg. The 
former is the more popular, as the dis- 
tance is but 120 miles, some 30 miles 
shorter than the route by way of Read- 
ing and Harrisburg. Both of these 
routes lie for the most part over toll- 
roads, which are kept in very good con- 
dition, as, indeed, should be the case, 
since the toll averages about three cents 
per mile. 

A visit to the battlefield of Gettysburg 
is well worth many days of traveling. 
The battlefield is now a national park, 
and the Government has built a network 
of fine macadam roads which reach ev- 
ery part of this historic spot. There is 
no other locality in the country that has 
so many fine monuments. Your guide 
will tell you that there are no less than 
467. 

The scenic features of the trip may be 
said to commence at Gettysburg. 
Whether the tourist travels due west to 
Chambersburg and then turns south to 
Hagerstown, or takes the more direct, 
tho more difficult, route to that town by 
way of Waynesboro, he will have sev- 
eral ridges of mountains to cross, from 
the summit of each of which the view is 
indescribably grand. Those motorists 
whose touring has been confined to the 
less rugged sections of New York and 
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New England will be charmed by the 
delights of traveling over the moun- 
tains. 

But to the tourist who approaches 
Gettysburg from the west, mountain 
scenery will have ceased to be a novelty. 
There will doubtless be many enterpris- 
ing tourists who will drive to Jamestown 
from as far West as Chicago. Their 
route will lie by way of Valparaiso and 
South Bend, then thru Toledo and to 
Cleveland, following quite closely the 
Lake Shore Railroad. This part of their 
journey will be thru a comparatively flat 
and rather monotonous country. 

From Cleveland the Jamestown tour- 
ists will proceed southward thru War- 
ren, Youngstown, Beaver Falls and Se- 
wickley to Pittsburg. Up to this point 
the tourists will have had comparatively 
easy going, but when they reach Pitts- 
burg and turn eastward, the character of 
the going will change abruptly. The 
Alleghany Mountains, with their three 
main ridges and innumerable minor 
ridges, will lie before them, and abun- 
dant opportunities will be given for test- 
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ing the hill - climbing qualities of their 
cars. Of the several routes between 
Pittsburg and Bedford, that which is 
generally favored by tourists passes thru 
Greensburg, Armagh and Johnstown. 
From Bedford .there is but one touring 
route to Gettysburg, which leads thru a 
mountainous country by way of Everett, 
McConnellsburg and Chambersburg. 
After looking over the battlefield of 
Gettysburg, tourists will proceed to 
Hagerstown by one of the routes already 
described, and from here their final dash 
to Norfolk will commence. 

Hardly will the tourists have left 
Hagerstown than they will be reminded 
that they are traveling thru a section ren- 
dered famous by some of the bloodiest 
engagements of the Civil War. Scarce 
an hour’s ride out of Hagerstown, they 
will cross the battlefield of Antietam and 
will pass within a stone’s throw of a 
number of fine monuments. Just beyond 
is Sharpsburg, the chief industry of 


which is the sale of souvenirs of the war. 
[I had almost written “manufacture and 
Below Sharpsburg, the motor- 


sale.”’] 





























MAP OF ROUTES TO JAMESTOWN, 
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ists will “cross the Potomac,” passing 
from Maryland into the State of West 
Virginia. Next comes Charlestown, 
where John Brown was tried and 
hanged in 1859 after his ill-starred at- 
tempt to free the slaves. - 

All the way from Hagerstown, the 
traveling has been over a_ perfect 
macadam toll road, and almost before the 
tourist realizes it he will be at the fa- 
mous town of Winchester (“20 miles 
away”), where the Shenandoah Valley 
commences. 

The Valley is unusually favored, as 
regards soil and climate, and few agri- 
cultural regions show signs of such all- 
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The tourists who reach Norfolk by the 
route described above will find at Nor- 
folk many of their fellows who have 
come by a much shorter and considerably 
less interesting route. There is a route 
from Philadelphia of less than half the 
mileage of that above described, altho the 
last 36 miles are made by boat. This 
short route leads from Philadelphia al- 
most due south thru Delaware and the 
“eastern shore counties” of Maryland 
and Virginia to Cape Charles; passing 
thru Wilmington, Dover, Salisbury, 
Pocomoke City and Eastville. From 
Cape Charles it is but a three hours’ ride 
on a fast mail-boat to Norfolk. 





v 
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pervading prosperity. The Shenandoah 
Valley Pike, terminating at Staunton, 
93 miles south of Winchester, i$ as fine a 
stretch of toll-road as the most exacting 
tourist could ask for. At Staunton the 
tourist will turn east and proceed over 
rather indifferent roads to Charlottes- 
ville, and then to Richmond. Here a few 
hours should be spent in seeing the 
sights of the old Confederate capital. 
The final stage of the journey will be 
thru a sandy and rather marshy country, 
thru Wakefield and Suffolk to Norfolk. 
The Jamestown Exposition is situated 
about 10 miles from the city, the con- 
necting link being a highway, of which 
the less said the better. 


It might be thought that the tourists 
from Baltimore and Washington could 
simply proceed south thru Fredericks- 
burg to Richmond, when they would 
have a journey of but 120 miles to Nor- 


folk. The road thru Fredericksburg, 
however, is practically impassable, and 
no one should attempt it, unless he has 
plenty of time on his hands and takes 
pleasure in surmounting unusual road 
obstacles. The tourist from Washing- 
ton will do better to proceed due north 
to Ellicott City, where he will be joined 
by the tourists who have started from 
Baltimore. At Ellicott City commences 
the old National Highway, which was 
completed almost exactly 100 years ago. 
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THE BATTLEFIELD OF GETTYSBURG. 


This is a fine, wide road, which is kept poem, “Barbara Freitchie.” The tour- 
in good condition by the toll company ists will leave the National Highway at 
into whose hands it has now fallen. Frederick and proceed by way of 
Thirty-five miles west of Ellicott City, Knoxville to Harper’s Ferry. Four 
the National Highway passes thru Fred- miles beyond Harper’s Ferry, at Hall- 
erick, immortalized by Whittier in his town, is the main route connecting 

















HARPER’S FERRY. 
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ae area with the Shenandoah Val- 
ey 

But one other important touring route 
remains to be considered. The tourist 
may go from Pittsburg to. Hagerstown 
by a route other than that already out- 
lined. From Pittsburg, there is a route 
leading almost due south thru Union- 
town and Somerfield to Cumberland, 
Md. Here the tourist will strike the Na- 
tional Highway, which leads direct to 
Hagerstown. 

If the tourist from the West wishes to 
reduce the time spent on the road, he 
may continue on the National Highway 
to Ellicott City and then go to Balti- 
more, where he may take the boat to 
Norfolk. -Or, he may turn south at Elli- 
_ cott City and proceed to Washington and 
there board the boat. It is possible, also, 
that tourists starting from Philadelphia 
and points north of that city, instead of 
going west to Gettysburg or due south 
over the sandy roads of the Delaware 
peninsula, may desire to save time by 
driving direct to Baltimore or Washing- 
ton and thence to Norfolk by boat. 

With these possible variations in mak- 


latter figure being exceptional. 
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ing the journey, it is probable that most 
tourists will go to Norfolk by one route 
and return by another, thus seeing as 
much new country as possible. What- 
ever route they may follow, they will 
find that good roads predominate, altho 
they must expect occasional stretches of 
bad going. Tourists will be able to live 
comfortably along the line, as the hotels, 
particularly in the larger cities, are fair- 
ly up-to-date. It is possible to purchase 
gasoline almost anywhere. In each lit- 
tle town there is sufficient demand for 
this commodity, for the local druggist or 
hardware dealer to carry a limited sup- 
ply. Toll-roads prevail in Pennsylvania, 
in Maryland, in West Virginia and in 
Virginia. The rate for a touring car, 
carrying four or five passengers, varies 
from two cents to five cents a mile, the 
It is 
necessary to procure separate licenses in 
each State, except in Delaware, where 
non-residents may remain forty-eight 
hours without undergoing any license 
formalities. Licenses may be obtained 
in each State by making application to 
the Secretary of State. 


New Yor« City. 
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Literature 


Outdoor Books 


THERE are books in abundance now 
on all subjects, even—or, rather, espe- 
cially—on how to get away from books. 


We follow the leadings of our literature - 


into the forest. All vacation tastes can 
be suited. There are books for the 
strenuous who delight in hunting bear 
and elk in mountain wilds, for the slug- 
gard who spends his time in the consid- 
eration of the ways of ants, or should, 
and even for that still more inert indi- 
vidual who would not roll over in his 
hammock to ascertain the generic name 
of the bird whose song disturbs his re- 
pose. For the first class we have upon 
our table a little volume’ of President 
Roosevelt’s experiences in the West, 
originally contributed to Harper's Round 
Table ten years ago. They are intended 
for the reading of boys and are full of 
wholesome advice on hunting and ranch- 
ing. Mr. W. S. Thomas is an advocate 
of the use of the camera instead of the 
gun in Hunting Big Game,’ but he seems 
to be more skilful in handling the latter 
than the former. He was fairly success- 
ful in shooting moose and bighorn, but 
his photographs of wild animals are not 
so good as they ought to be from his 
opportunities. «His camera was appar- 
ently unsuited to the work. In compar- 
ison with the recent achievements of 
Schillings and Hornaday and others in 
this field they make a very poor showing. 

Bird photography, altho not so dan- 
gerous and difficult as the snapshotting 
of big game, nevertheless demands in 
the sportsman the highest degree of 
patience, perseverance and ingenuity. 
We have of late had several beautifully 
illustrated books in this line, and Mrs. 
Stratton-Porter’s new volume’ is worthy 
to stand beside any of them. The author 
has made friends of the birds, feeding 
the nestlings and coaxing the old, until 
their fear disappeared, and they revealed 
their home life as frankly as the tene- 
ment house is opened to the sympathetic 

1Goop Huntinc. In Pursuit of Bi 
West. By Theodore Roosevelt. New 
Bros. $1.00. 


?Huntinc Bic Game with Gun anv Kopax. By 
William S. Thomas. New York: G. P. Putnam’s Sons. 
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* Waar I Have Done witH Birps. By Gene Strat- 
ton-Porter. Indianapolis: Bobbs-Merrill Co. $3.00. 


‘te, Charles Keeler. 


district visitor. The author conducts a 
campaign with a battery of four cameras 
and a wagon load of field paraphernalia, 
and is indefatigable in working for a 
favorable position, light and posing of 
her wary subjects. She is decidedly op- 
posed to the common practice of trans- 
ferring the nests to an outdoor studio, 
with an artificial background. Besides 
the numerous half-tones, the volume con- 
tains seventeen full-page colored plates 
of unusual accuracy and beauty. 


After being introduced to the birds by 
such a book as the above, one naturally 
will want to make their closer acquaint- 
ance, and in this Mrs. Wright’s Bird- 
craft will be useful. The seventh edi- 
tion of this popular work is now out. It 
contains in its 300 pages brief and very 
compact descriptions of 200 American 
birds, giving scientific and common 
names, size and markings of male and 
female, song, season, breeding time, nest, 
eggs and range of each, with numerous 
illustrations and a key for identification. 

The ornithological tourist to Cali- 
fornia should provide himself with 
Keeler’s Bird Notes Afield,’ because he 
wi!l find on the Pacific Coast many un- 
familiar species and variants for which 
his Eastern handbooks will often fail 
him. The author has solved the problem 
of how to. get in the necessary technical 
information without making the book 
unreadable by dividing the volume into 
two parts, in the first half describing the 
life and habits of the birds, with espe- 
cially attention to their songs, and in the 
appendix giving a full descriptive list 
with a key for classification. The book 
is bound in canvas stamped with brown 
and is illustrated by photography. 

Those who are interested in insect life, 
and still more those who are not, ought 
to read Dr. McCook’s Nature’s Crafts- 
men.° Probably our readers will remem- 
ber these well-written stories of ants, 
bees and spiders as they appeared in 


*Brrpcrart. Field book of two hundred song, 
ame and water birds. Seventh edition. By Mabel 
sgood Wright. New York: The Macmillan Co. $2.00. 
5 Brrp Notes Arietp. Essays on the Birds of the 
Pacific Coast with a Field Check List. Second edition. 
New York: Paul Elder & Co. 





2.00. 
® Natrure’s CraFrsMAN. By Henry C. McCook. New 
York: Harper & Bros. $2.00. 
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A ROW OF YOUNG CH@CKADEES. 
From Keller’s “Bird Notes Afield:” 


Harper's Magazine. It is an admirable 
volume for the open shelves of the pub- 
lic or school library. He is a queer 
person who would not be attracted by 
these drawings of curious examples of 
insect architecture and led to read the 
strange life history of their builders and 
inhabitants. The reverend entomologist 
tells of the cicada, that spends seventeen 
years below ground in preparation for 
six weeks on the wing; of the agricul- 
tural ant of Texas, that cultivates and 
harvests grain; of the communistic ants 
and their gigantic phalansteries; of the 
spiders that construct balloons to travel 
in, and of the caddis worms and their 
cairns. He does not fall into the com- 
mon error of eadowing them with human 
or superhuman psychology, but keeps to 
his observations and a rational interpre- 
tation of them. The book is unusual in 
being really illustrated, not merely 
adorned with pictures. 

Grasshopper Land’ is a book of some- 
what similar aim, but marrower in scope 
and not so well written or illustrated, in- 
tended, directly or by proxy, for younger 
readers. It differs from most nature- 
study books in including the history of 
its subject. The author has been assid- 
uous in collecting references to crickets 
and locusts in ancient and modern litera- 
ture. This information will be conven- 
ient for teachers by giving them some- 
thing more to talk about. 

Teachers also may find their faith in 
outddor education strengthened by a pe- 
rusal of The Spirit of Nature Study," tho 





ar eeret Warner Morley. 
$1.25. 


7 GrassHopPper LAND. By 
McClurg & Co 


Chicago: A. C. 


we question whether it was really worth 
putting into book form these desultory 
suggestions. They are sensible enough 
and their light personal style would make 
them effective as informal talks at a 
teachers’ institute, but they cannot be re- 
garded as permanent contributions to the 
overabundant literature of the subject. 
Still more fragmentary, but showing 
much greater literary - skill, are the 
Nature Notes’ of Madison Cawein. 
These are fugitive impressions and de- 
scriptions, remarques such as artists put 
on the margins of their pictures, daintily 
done and evircing close observation and 
love of nature for its own sake. Dr. 
Gray could keep his mind longer on one 
subject than Mr. Cawein, and his Mus- 
ings,” tho not pietistic, are infused with 
the Christian spirit. The selection of 
these impressiors of outdoor life was the 
last work of the late editor of The In- 
tertor, and the little volume is illustrated . 
with his own photographs. Mr. Ernest 
McGaffey is a true follower of Izaak 
Walton, able to use both hook and pen 
effectively. Outdoors" is evidences of 
his skill with both implements, for we 
always take a fisherman’s word for his 
own exploits, and the ‘style of the 
book vouches for itself. But he is, be- 
sides, fond of shooting loons, plovers 
and prairie chickens, as well as hunting 





8Tue Spirit oF Nature Stupy. By Edward F. 
Bigelow. Néw York: A. S. Barnes & Co. $1.00. 

® Nature Notes, AND IMPRESSIONS IN PROSE AND 
Verse. By Madison Cawein. New York: E. P. Dut- 
ton & Co. $1.50. 

1 Camprire Musincs. By W. C. Gray. New York: 
Fleming H. Revell Co. $1.00. 

1 Outpoors. A book of the woods, fields and marsh 
lands. By Ernest McGaffey. New York: Charles 
Scribner’s Sons. $1.25. 
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foxes, woodchucks and squirrels, about 
all of which sports he gives much good 
advice. Dr. John Madden’s account of 
his Forest Friends” is dedicated to his 
son and will be read with profit. by many 
other men’s sons. The author grew up 
in close communion with birds and beasts 
in the woods about his pioneer home on 
the shore of Lake Michigan, and he tells 
of their lives and habits without exag- 
geration or fantastic embellishment. 


a 


For European Travelers 


THE number of color pictures we meet 
with in books of travel and description 
is certainly an evidence of the increasing 
popularity of this form of illustration 
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Mathew’s work on Ireland’ are, at first 
sight, delightful. They are splendid, 
and then one begins to ask: Are they not 
too splendid? Have ever such pro- 
nounced reds and browns and yellows 
been seen in Ireland or anywhere else? 
Where the artist has shown self- 
restraint, however, the effect is charm- 
ing, as in “The River Lee” and “The 
Cross of St. Columkille at Kells.” Mr. 
Mathew exhibits a very strong feeling 
for the picturesque and a very ardent de- 
sire to be exact, complete and impartial. 
On the political and social state of con- 
temporary Ireland, its material decay 
and its chances of recovery he furnishes 
a number of facts drawn from the best 
sources and skilfully presented. 

3ut of all the guide books—we hope 





THE BLUE 
From Stratton-Porter’s ‘“‘What 


We confess we do not find these showy 
sketches, especially when they are of 
still life, always satisfactory, and have 
a mild partiality in favor of plain black 
and white. The colors are often laid on 
too thick and the exaggeration is pal- 
pable. On the other hand, imagination, 
legend, history, art and style are becom- 
ing more and more the prominent char- 
acteristics of such volumes, and the 
reader has grown more and more exact- 
ing in consequence, requiring beauty of 
expression and truth of sentiment as 
well as accuracy of details. The thirty- 
two full-page color illustrations in Mr. 


1% Forest Frienps. The woodland adventures of a 
boy pioneer. By John Madden. Chicago: A. C. Mc- 
Clurg & Co. $1.25. 





HERON. 
I Have Done With Birds.” 


we are not disrespectful in calling it a 
guide book—we have seen of Ireland or 
of any other country, Mr. Gwynn’s’ is 
about the most instructive and entertain- 
ing. If the scenery he so vividly and 
fascinatingly describes were in the Bal- 
kans or in Timbuctoo, we should see 
crowds hastening to enjoy its beauties. 
Even tho it is only in Ireland and at ouz 
doors, we do not for a moment doub:z 
that this work will have an effect or 
tourist travel during the season. Mr. 
Gwynn avoids the beaten paths; we have 


"1 TRetanp. Painted by Francis S. Walker, de- 
“ by Frank Mathew. New York: The Macmillan 
0. $2.00. 
2Tue Fatr Hitts or Irerann. By Stephen Gwynn, 
with illustrations by Hugh Thomson, New York: The 
Macmillan Co. $2.00. 
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nothing about Killarney and the Giants’ 
Causeway. But we have graphic pic- 
tures of places rivaling them in interest 
of which no one outside Ireland has ever 
heard. The Rock of Cashel, with its 
buildings more than a thousand years 
old, and its site.in the most fertile part 
of the Golden Vale—a site considered by 
many more impressive than that of the 
Acropolis of Athens, is described with 
great minuteness and charm. Apart 
from scenic description, the book pre- 
sents a continuous view of Irish history 
from the earliest times, especially of the 
period when Ireland produced its most 
characteristic work in literature and art, 
beginning in the fifth century. How he 
has managed to pack, in a volume of a 
little over 400 pages, so many delight- 
fully told legends and historic incidents, 
which give to every landscape a sort of 
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and delicate ; even those in color are an 
enchantment to the eye, for they are 
sober and sincere. 

The Paris’ of Mortimer and Dorothy 
Menpes may not have much of that prac- 
tical quality of serviceableness which we 
look for in a guide, but it has a brilliant 
and personal style and will supplement 
in a very pleasant fashion a work more 
purely utilitarian. It will be found espe- 
cially delightful by those who wish to 
travel without moving from their own 
comfortable easy chairs. The authors 
have very little to say on the churches, 
art galleries, museums and other sub- 
jects concerning which the untraveled 
rover needs information. But of the life 
of Paris, and, above all, the joy of life 
of Paris, he will get some fascinating 
glimpses, related in a vivid and impres- 
sionistic style. The streets and boule- 





AGRICULTURAL ANTS HARVESTING BUFFALO-GRASS. 
From “Nature’s Craftsmen.” Copyright, 1905, by Harper & Brothers. 


moral personality, is Mr. Gwynn’s secret. 
To the angler the book should be invalu- 
able, for Mr. Gwynn is an enthusiastic 
sportsman, and apparently knows every 
trout and salmon stream in the kingdom. 
The illustrations are wonderfully soft 


vards, the cafés and restaurants, the vari- 
ous forms of amusement, the poverty 
and picturesqueness of the shiftless and 
generous students of the Latin Quarter, 





5 Paris. By Mortimer Menpes. Text by Dorothy 
Menpes. New York: The Macmillan Co. $2.00, 














and many other phases of Parisian exist- 
ence, are rendered in all their lights and 
shades with astonishing accuracy. The 
authors seem to have got at the very 
heart of the Ville Lumiére, and so have 
been able to present her in all her versa- 
tile attractiveness. The illustrations in 
color, as well as those in line, are smooth 
and harmonious. The former are not 
glaring, but faithful and delicate, with 
subtle gradations of tone that are very 
striking. For practical utility the unpre- 
tentious little book* of Mrs. Williams is 
in every way excellent. It is intended 
for women. It gives the addresses of 
suitable hotels, boarding-houses, shops, 
schools of art, teachers, places of amuse- 
ments; treats of fees to servants, prices 
generally and supplies—just the sort of 
information needed by American ladies 
in Paris. And, altho written for women, 
we fancy that men will find it almost as 
valuable. 


The Book of the Pyrenees® is not so 
much a guide as an. introduction to these 
inountains. It is, however, replete with 
information not of a merely geological 
* or geographical character. There are 
interesting historical sketches of the dif- 
ferent provinces and districts the author 
has visited. Mr. Baring-Gould’s work 
leaves the impression that the mountain 
scenery of the Pyrenees is superior to 
that of the Alps and of the Tyrol, and 
has the additional advantage of not being 
yet overrun with the Cook excursionists. 
The local color is richer and more varied, 
and the peasantry, unlike the Swiss, have 
not lost their antique simplicity. He 
shows that the Eastern Pyrenees, espe- 
cially, have been unduly neglected, altho 
within easy reach of the tourist. The 
illustrations, all in black and white, are 
very numerous, and are noteworthy for 
the softness and mellowness of the tones. 
Mr. Seymour takes us across the Pyr- 
enees, but confines his Saunterings® to 
those cities in which the Moors had 
foundéd their greatest seats. Most writ- 
ers who have written about Spain wrote 
as if they loved it passionately or hated 
it passionately. Mr. Seymour belongs 
to neither class, and that may be one of 





*Soyourntnc, SHOPPING AND StupyInGc IN Pakris. 


Bx lasbeth Otis Williams. Chicago: A. C. McClurg 
oO. 1.00. 

5A Boox or tHe Pyrenees. By S. Baring-Gould. 
New York: E. P. Dutton & Co. $1.50. 

*SaunTeRmINGs 1n Spain. By Frederick H. A. Sey- 
mour. E. P. Dutton & Co. $ 


3.00. 
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the reasons why his narrative arouses 
only a rather languid interest. But an- 
other reason: is that his style lacks dis- 
tinction; is, in fact, somewhat crude. 
The most readable chapters are those on 
Madrid, altho why Madrid should have 
been placed among the Moorish cities of 
Spain is puzzling. A good many guide 
books speak of the Spanish capital dis- 
paragingly. Mr. Seymour ranks it 
among the most agreeable capitals of 
the world—a second Paris, indeed. His 
account of the pictures in the Muséo del 
Prado is also interesting. The illustra- 
tions are so fine that they almost make 
up for the shortcomings of the text; 
some of the reproductions of Velasquez 
and Murillo are exquisitely beautiful. 

Since the walls of the Alps have been 
pierced by three great railroads, and 
especially by the Simplon route, and thus 
brought into communication with north- 
ern lands, a good many Americans en- 
tering Italy from France or Switzerland, 
like to break their journey to Rome or 
Florence and visit the ,beautiful lakes 
that lie hushed in the shadows of the 
sub-Alpine mountains. Mr. McCracken’ 
will be found to be an excellent cicerone 
by those who have such a visit in contem- 
plation. He is enthusiastic and sympa- 
thetic, and every lake and island has for 
him its own special charm, its own dis- 
tinctive beauties and its own historical 
or artistic associations. The picturesque 
towns and villa gardens on the shores 
are vividly described, and not only those 
which are famous the world over, but 
many which have succeeded in shyly 
hiding their loveliness from all eyes but 
those of the author, who has done his 
work with conscientious thoroness. The 
last chapters deal with people who had 
more or less connection with the towns 
on the lakes. They are interesting 
enough, altho, perhaps, an unkindly 
critic might be tempted to regard an 
account of the plot of “I Promessi Sposi” 
and the introduction of Lady Mary 
Wortley Montagu’s letters as something 
in the nature of “padding.” 

The three books before us on Rome 
deal severally with different aspects of 
the Eternal City, and are each admirable 
in its way. M. Rodocanachi,’ who is an 

™Twe Iratran Laxes. By William D. McCracken. 
Boston: L. C. Page & Co. $2.00. 


®*Tue Roman Caritot. By E. Rodocanachi. New 
York: E. P. Dutton & Co. $1.00. 
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authority on Rome, ancient and medi- 
eval, has availed himself. of all possible 
sources of information in his very com- 
prehensive and complete monograph on 
the Capitol. It is, of course, scholarly 
and scientific—too much so, perhaps, for 
the traveler who has neither time nor 
inclination for a minute examination of 
the antiquities, buildings and ruins of the 
famous hill; for such as have, the volume 
cannot be excelled. For the tourist who 
wants to understand the historic signifi- 
cance of what he sees, the light and 
handy pocket volumes of Grant Allen’s 
series of “Historical Guides” will be 
found very useful. There have been 
“Paris,” ‘Flor- 


published previously 





THE BOATHOUSE. 
From Gray’s “Campfire Musings.” 
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ence,” “Venice,” “Cities of Belgium,” 
“Cities of Northern Italy,” and now 
Christian Rome* has been added, espe- 
cially valuable for the Vatican galleries. 
Notable Pictures in Rome” is not so con- 
venient in shape and size, an important 
consideration to the sightseer. It weighs 
20 ounces, to begin- with, and° would 
weigh 20 pounds by the end of the day. 
The heavy paper is used because of the 
numerous little illustrations, which are 
useful in identifying the pictures de- 
scribed and in recalling them to mind 
afterward. 

Mr. Jackson’s work” deals with a part 
of Italy not much visited by American 
travelers, except for a few towns like 
Ravenna, Rimini and Brin- 
disi, and deals with them 
chiefly from an architectural 
and archeological viewpoint. 
He sets forth his facts with 
order, method and _ lucidity. 
A good book ; in fact, the only 
fault one is inclined to find 
with it is that it is too monot- 
onously good. A little more 
liveliness would atone even 
for a lapse in grammar. It 
is also a very big book, quite 
too big to serve as a guide; 
a book not to be read thru, 
but to be dipped into with 
advantage by the tourist and 
studied by the specialist. It 
is thoroly illustrated with 
original sketches, plans and 
photographs. 

Mr. Sladen has written the 
book for travelers in Sicily,” 
packed with history and good 
advice, arranged like a dic- 
tionary. It is an enchantment 
to go to the island with him, 
his study of the moods, sen- 
timents and temperaments of 
its people is so subtle, sen- 
sitive and penetrating. His 
sympathy is really commun- 





*Currstian Rome. By J. W. and 
A. M. Cruickshank. New York: A. 
Wessels Co. $1.25. 

10 NotaBLe Pictures 1n Rome. By 
Edith Harwood. New York: E. P. Dut- 
ton & Co. $1.50. 

THe SHORES OF THE ADRIATIC: THE 
Irattan Sipe. “By Hamilton Jackson. 
New York: E. P. Dutton & Co. $6.00. 

“@Sicity. By Douglas Sladen. New 
York: E. P, Dutton & Co. $2.00, 
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icative- and calculated to modify our 
somewhat dubious appreciation of our 
own Antonios and Giuseppes. Besides 
enabling us to enter into the intimacy of 
Sicilian life, he furnishes us with bright 
and vigorous descriptions of all that is 


most remarkable among the monuments,: 


curiosities, products and resources of 
every kind of the country. 

For those who are thinking of a sum- 
mer scamper thru the European Conti- 
nent, with a brief stay in England and 
Scotland, Mr. Cooke’s little work” may 
be recommended. It is rather cleverly 
written and describes graphically most of 
the historic spots the class of tourists for 
whom it is intended will find time to 
visit. 

We must include here mention of Mr. 
Loomis’s little book of his experiences in 
England.“ It is not a guide book, but is 
franker and funnier than most guide 
books, and will be appreciated by all who 
have been there. 

The Travelers’ Handbook” is not con- 
cerned with descriptions of sights and 
tours, but is full of practical advice as to 
the customs of the various countries, their 
coinage, tramways, railroad guides, fees, 
food, etc. Much of the information is 
intended for American women. They 
are even told where they can find their 
favorite breakfast foods and patent 
medicines. The following sentence 
-shows how detailed are the directions as 
well as how peculiar is the English of the 
book : : 

“The writer prefers the horsecar, to get 
which. one requires but to walk a few. steps 
up the street to the iron post, which proclaims 
that here is the “‘Tramweg’ halting-place, and 
there wait untilY’a‘*car marked ‘Park Hofplan, 
Beurse,’ comes along, with the horse trotting 
away from the direction in which she first 
walked up the street.” 

Presumably the horse walks up hill and 
trots down. 

If one is limited in time or money for 
his European trip, he will probably be 
able to save both by consulting Frazar’s 
Practical Guide.” Here he will find a 
large number of tours, all, of course, on 





“With THE Tourist Tipe. By Arthur B. Cooke. 
New York: The Neale Publishing Co. f:-80. 

4% A Batu tn an Encutsn Tus. By Charles Battell 
Loomis. New York: A. S. Barnes & Co. $1.00. 

1° Tue Travecers’ Hanpsoox. A Manual for Trans- 
atlantic Tourists. Compiled by Josephine Tozier. Re- 
vised edition. New York: The Funk & Wagnalls Co. 


$1.00. 
16 Practica, Evropean Guipe. By M. O. Frazar. 


Boston: Herbert B. Turner Co. $1.00. 
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the beaten paths, worked out with full 
details as to routes, cost of tickets, time 
required, hotel references, what to take 
and what to see. 


Nature’s Own Gardens. Written and illus- 
trated in color and line by Maud U. Clarke. 
8vo. Pp. 280. New York: E. P. Dutton 
& Co. $6.00. 

This very handsomely printed and stout 
volume is illustrated with numerous del- 
icate engravings in the text and fifty col- 
ored plates of plants in their native 
haunts, from the author’s water - color 
sketches. Let the reader understand 
that these are all English and not Amer- 
ican scenes and flowers, for the volume 
is imported. We especially like the deli- 
cate engravings, for they are carefully 
drawn and can be recognized; but the 
colored plates give rather a general ef- 
fect than any exact drawing or coloring. 
Colored photographs of the plants in 
their natural surroundings would have 
been more valuable. And the coloration 
is by no means perfect. Thus the yellow 
of the English dandelion and the cow- ~ 
slip is far too red. The author tells 
pleasantly, but with somewhat profix 
sentiment, the story of her searches in 
English fields and woods for the flowers 
she has painted. It is interesting to a 
lover of American flowers to see how 
English flowers look, for there are very 
few of the flowers here figured which 
grow here, altho many of them are fa- 
miliar enough in litesature. 

4 

The Garden Book of California. By Belle 
Sumner Angier, Decorations by Spencer 
Wright. 12mo, pp. vii, 141. San Fran- 
cisco and New York: Paul Elder & Co. 
$2.00. : 

We have here a real Californian book 
for the garden. The author knows her 
subject well, is perfectly familiar with 
the flowers, shrubs and trees that can be 
well grown under the conditions of irri- 
gation, and her instructions are perti- 
nent, practical and clearly told as the re-: 
sult of much experience and observation. 
She does not advise any one to take up 
a home in California who does not ex- 
pect to work as hard as in the East, but. 
the results in beauty and comfort are 
most attractive. We in the East need to’ 
learn the value of irrigation when we 
want it. The suggestions as to the more 
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unusual plants, not all native, will be of 
no little value to readers in other sections 
of the country. It should be mentioned 
that the twenty attractive full-page illus- 
trations of California gardening bear no 
particular relation to the text. 


ed 


My Old Bailiwick. By Owen Kildare. New 
York: Fleming H. Revell Co. $1.50. 

The author of “My Mamie Rose,” Mr. 
Owen Kildare, has given us a picture of 
the Bowery “bum” in this volume of 
stories and sketches. He has intertwined 
comment and description, so that one not 
only gets a vivid idea of the “bum” and 
the reason for his continuing a “has- 
been,” but also an understanding of the 
difficulties encountered in endeavoring to 
raise him out of the mire and the futility 
of the efforts some agencies are mak- 
ing toward that end. The most cén- 
servative estimate of the number of 
“homeless” men who sleep in the 
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Bowery every night is 50,000. 
“Beds, bunks, cots can 

had on the Bowery for as little as 
5 cents a night, and because there are 
men who have lost the faculty of earning, 
begging or even borrowing that sum, a 
nocturnal procession of over 10,000 pa- 


‘rade in our streets, winter and summer, 


from midnight until dawn.” What do 
we do about it? Not much. Mr. Kil- 
(lare decries the spectacular methods of 
the Salvation Army; he severely criti- 
cises the “mission workers,” with their 
numerous so-called “conversions.” He 
speaks well of the work of the Bowery 
Branch of the Young Men’s Christian 
Association, and glowingly of the Bow- 
ery Mission. But these are wholly inade- 
quate. We need more real missionary 
work by a higher grade of men and 
women, who will live among the people 
somewhat as the people of the settle- 
ments do—the present settlements avow- 
edly fail to reach the class in question. 





TREATMENT OF A GARDEN WALL. 
From “The Garden Book of California.” 
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Mr. Roosevelt’s Railway Policy 


In the President’s speech at Indian- 
apolis there is no indication of a desire 
to retreat from the position heretofore 
taken, but abundant proof of a purpose 
to press forward. He would have the 
people, thru their chosen representatives, 
perfect by additional legislation that plan 
for the effective supervision of railways 
which is outlined in the new Rate law. 
And he is confident that they will do it. 
“There can be no halt in the course we 
have deliberately elected to pursue.” 
“There can be no swerving from the 
course that has been mapped out in the 
legislation actually enacted.” The move- 
ment must be “forward toward a full de- 
velopment of this policy.””’ Undoubtedly 
he measures correctly the desire and de- 
termination of a vast majority of the 
American people, to whom the policy 
which he defines has been commended 
by scores of suits at law and by memo- 
rable investigations. There will be no 
backward step. 

Mr. Roosevelt simply desires and pro- 
poses that the power of the Federal Gov- 
ernment shall be used effectively in the 
interest of the people, of innocent in- 
vestors in railway securities, of all hon- 
est railway managers, and of the rail- 
ways themselves; used also for the dis- 
comfiture of all railway gamblers and 
swindlers. In this address—which not 
only contains a comprehensive statement 
of his views on the subject, but also con- 
siders their relation to conditions of the 
immediate present—no action or legisla- 
tion is suggested that would be unjust 
or would provoke complaint from any 
except “the predatory men of wealth” 
whose course as railway managers or 
influential railway capitalists the public 
has justly condemned. 


To those features of his railway policy 
with which the public was already famil- 
iar we shall not refer. He now asks for 
a physical valuation of all existing rail- 
road property, not in order that water 
injected into capital stock in the past 
may be squeezed out, but because such 
a valuation, confirmed by official author- 





ity, will be useful to the Government, *« 
the people and to the roads.: It will 
serve to prevent overcapitalization or in- 
flation hereafter, to prevent an arbitrary 
official reduction of rates that should be 
permitted to stand, and in many ways to 
promote fair dealing and establish confi- 
dence in railroad securities, new and old. 
But it would not reach back to touch 
even such operations as those of the 
Chicago & Alton syndicate, for that 
would be unjust to innocent holders: 

“The effect of such valuation and supervision 
of securities cannot be retroactive. Existing 
securities should be tested by the laws in ex- 
istence at the time of their issue. This nation 
would no more injure securities which have 
become an important part of the national 
wealth than it would consider a proposition 
to repudiate the public debt.” 

Taking the railroad property of the coun- 
try as a whole, the President thinks that 
its value equals, or even exceeds, the face 
value of all the bonds and stock. That 
is to say, for overcapitalization and fla- 
grant inflation on some roads there is 
compensation in undercapitalization on 
others. Supervision, assisted by an offi- 
cial valuation, would promote uniformity, 
and also honesty, where that has been 
lacking. 

It is right that future issues of stocks 
and bonds by interstate railway compa- 
nies or systems should be made under 
Federal supervision. Mr. Roosevelt pre- 
fers that power to exercise such super- 
vision shall be obtained by means of Fed- 
eral charters. Legislation requiring the 
national incorporation of such companies 
would greatly simplify procedure, and in 
their ‘present mood concerning State 
legislation some companies would not op- 
pose it. The President does not speak 
directly to the legislatures about the 
many restrictive State laws recently en- 
acted, but he repeatedly points out that 
companies may be prevented by rigid 
statutes from making the improvements 
now so greatly needed, because such leg- 
islation discourages the investment of 
private capital in railway securities by 
tending to withhold a fair return upon 
the investment. . 

As to the comparative efficiency of 
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Federal authority and State authority, he 
virtually repeats, as follows, what he has 
said on other occasions: 

“I ask that full power be given to the Fed- 
- eral Government because no single State can 
by legislation effectually cope with these pow- 
erful corporations engaged in interstate com- 
merce, and, while doing them full justice, ex- 
act from them in return full justice to others. 
The conditions of railroad activity, the con- 
ditions of our immense interstate commerce, 
are such as to make the central Government 
alone competent to exercise full supervision 
and control.” 

At the present time many of the legis- 
latures are finishing the work of a ses- 
sion. While there have been notable ex- 
amples of just railway legislation, there 
have been other examples of ill-advised 
and arbitrary enactments which tend to 
confirm a growing opinion that such 
work should be done by national author- 
ity. In his address at Gettysburg, Con- 
gressman Tawney deplored the tendency 
of States to surrender powers and duties 
to the Federal Government, and even to 
solicit such-a transfer, in order that ex- 
pense may be avoided. In our judgment, 
the public interest requires that the rates 
and the security issues of all railways en- 
gaged in interstate business shall be un- 
der the exclusive supervision of Federal 
authority. 

A few hours before the address at In- 
dianapolis was delivered, Mr. William J. 
Wallace, who recently retired from the 
bench of the Federal Circuit Court to re- 
sume private practice, said at a dinner 
given in his honor by the .bar of New 
York: 

“In none of our political parties, as at pres- 
ent constituted, does there seem to be any 
hope of conservative action to stay the frenzied 
attack which is being made upon the prosperity 
of the minority. The Republican party, under 
its present leadership, has entered into a mad 
race with the leaders of the Democratic party 
to capture the votes of the discontented, the 
prejudiced, the unthinking, and the fanatical 
believers in socialistic theories.” 

Neither Mr. Roosevelt’s address nor his 
executive action warrants these remarks 
about his policy and aims. The address 


is fair, reasonable and truly conservative. 
In support of his railway policy, by ex- 
ecutive action he has led an attack upon 
not the prosperity, but the rascality, of a 
small but powerful minority, and the jus- 
tice of his course has been confirmed by 
the repeated decisions and sentences of 
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the judges with whom Mr. Wallace was 
recently associated. 
& 
Our Agricultural Colleges 

Tue fiftieth anniversary of the found- 
ing of the first agricultural college in the 
United States was fitly and notably com- 
memorated by the address of President 
Roosevelt last week, at Lansing, in Mich- 
igan. This peninsular State has the 
double glory of having created the first 
State university and the first State agri- 
cultural college—the former in 1818 and 
the latter in 1857. . The earlier founda- 
tion was significant of the ambition of 
the nation in its youth—a desire to rival 
England in the production of classical 
scholars and educated leaders. It was 
also significant as the summation of the 
will of the people to systematize their 
schools. The agricultural college was 
something different. It came in ahead of 
common school education in agriculture, 
ahead of manual training and training in 
the industrial arts. It expressed the 
grand foresight of that old Senator of 
Senators, Morrill of Vermont, that the 
United States, becoming intensely indus- 
trialized, must ultimately turn over its 
popular education from Latin and Greek 
to science. 

It remains yet to solve the problem . 
how best to industrialize the lower 
schools and adjust them to the colleges. 
At present there is a triple-linked power, 
consisting of the experiment stations, the 
agricultural colleges and the Govern- 
ment Agricultural Department. These 
are so correlated as to work together 
fairly well, and yet we find them reach- 
ing over the same territory in many 
cases, and repeating or duplicating essen- 
tial work. The object of the State Col- 
lege in New York is stated to be to de- 
velop the agricultural resources of the 
State, in the production of crops of. all 
kinds, in the rearing and breeding of live 
stock, in the manufacture of dairy and 
other products, in determining better 
methods of handlinig and marketing such 
products, and to increase the intelligence 
and elevate the standards of living in the 
rural districts. The college was author- 
ized to carry on experiments and demon- 
strations on the farms and gardens, eco- 
nomic studies of the social status of 
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agriculture, and to publish bulletins em- 
bodying the results of researches in phy- 
sical, chemical, biological and other prob- 
lems of agriculture. 

In every essential purpose the experi- 
ment stations are a part of the agricul- 
tural colleges, and go over the same 
work, adopting the same methods. They 
are less pedagogical, but equally experi- 
mental. There are over sixty of these 
. stations; that is more than one to a 
State. With this duplication of purpose 
it is not surprising that, at the outset, the 
agricultural college did not meet the 
farmers’ need. Nine-tenths of its gradu- 
ates fell under the shadow of the clas- 
sical college and sought lifework among 
the professions. Nor was it at all an 
easy matter to secure men qualified, both 
in spirit and training, for the faculty of 
such institutions. This evil has been 
admirably remedied, and no_ better 
equipped institutions are to be found in 
the world than our agricultural colleges 
at the present time, so far as the teach- 
ing force is concerned. The students 
nearly all pass straight forward into 
agricultural employment of some sort. 
Meanwhile agriculture has felt the stim- 
ulus. “Old Hayseed” is dead. The 
sciences are linked to farm work. Farm- 
ing has become the most complex as well 
as most interesting of all employments. 
The arts also have reached over their 
prejudices and associated themselves 
with the land tiller. The telephone and 
the trolley supplement rural free mail 
delivery in destroying the isolation of the 
farm home. But all this does not do 
away with the fact that our industrial 
training, beginning at the top, still re- 
mains there. The great want of the 
present time is some way of affiliating 
the lower schools to the higher. We have 
got to solve the problem of how to teach 
agriculture in our common schools. 

President Roosevelt falls under the 
error of supposing there is a shrinkage 
in farm population in our Eastern States. 
The relative shrinkage of this sort ceased 
before the. opening of this century, and 
the relative growth of cities ended at 
least fifteen years ago. It is true that 


the cities are still growing, but thev have 
not, since 1890, absorbed beyond one- 
third of the increase of population. At 
the present time we believe that, not- 
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withstanding the enormous immigration 
of recent years, not more than one- 
fourth of the total increase is dropping 
into city life. We do not need to say 
that we believe this superb sociological 
fact is largely due to the agricultural 
college and its co-workers. All the same 
we shall agree with the President that 
everything should be done to encourage 
the growth of industrial training. 

There is still an enormous work to be 
done, in the way of ennobling labor, of 
linking education of the head and the 
hand, of raising the conception of farm 
work. That agricultural work consti- 
tutes a profession, as truly as that work 
which is performed by the lawyer or the 
minister must and will be allowed. The 
rural school is rapidly becoming a town 
school, and as such is furnished with 
superior buildings, libraries, mechanical 
tools and a higher grade of teachers. 
Not a few of the high schools in rural 
districts are better equipped for teaching 
the sciences than most of our small col- 
leges. This change is startling, as it is 
revolutionary. The classics will surely 
not lose their place in American educa- 
tion, but American history, American 
life, American work are coming to the 
front. When Mr. James J. Hill’s 400,- 
000,000 population fills up our valleys 
and covers our prairies we believe that 
we shall be ready to feed them; not 
only to feed them but to make of them a 
thoroly prosperous and. well - educated 
population. We surely have got to do 
hereafter with great masses of men, and 
we have got to hustle in our preparation. 
The bulk of our people must live on the 
farm and be active producers. Doing 
this, farm life must be, as our President 
suggests, kept on a higher level; it must 
be dignified and brightened “to keep 
alive the pride and loyalty of the farm- 
er’s boys and girls, of the farmer’s wife 
and of the farmer himself.” 

The vision ahead is that of a great co- 
operative community, in which the Gov- 
ernment is simply the expression of the 
will and needs of the individuals. This 
vast co-operative population cannot be 
divided safely into laborers and capital- 
ists ; nor can there be recognized any dif- 
ference in the interests of different em- 
ployments. The Agricultural Depart- 
ment at Washington has developed mag- 
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nificently. It has not at a single point 
lost its contact with the populace. It 
works for the people. It is democratic 
in the fullest sense of the word. Sub- 
ordinate to this Department, and really 
constituting a part of the Department, 
are the agricultural colleges. The call 
back to the land has gone forth and has 
been heard. The people no longer seek 
congestion, but distribution. These new 
educational institutions are the breath of 
the age, the instinct of the common peo- 
ple. They are a healthy indication of our 
nation’s growth. 


The Timidity of Photographers 


WE have recently had the pleasure of 
looking over some five hundred photo- 
graphs which the readers of THe INDE- 
PENDENT were kind enough to send us 
for the illustration of this ‘Vacation 
Number. It was a pleasure—that is, for 
the first few hours; after that we began 
to feel like a Cook tourist in the Louvre, 
and the pleasure became absorbed in a 
growing sense of duty. e would have 
enjoyed looking at them more if we had 
not had to select for publication, because 
many of them were interesting even to 
those who were not on the particular pic- 
nic kodaked, many of them showed con- 
siderable technical skill, and many were 
beautiful enough to keep on the walls of 
one’s living-room. 

We must leave our readers to divine 
if they can the reasons for our choice of 
the photographs which fill the first six- 
teen pages of this issue. The disappoint- 
ed contestants can get consolation from 
the old saying that there’s no accounting 
for tastes. We have included several of 
Miss Boult’s, but we wanted to put in 
more than we did, because they are such 
good examples of the modern plein air 
school, luminous in the shadows and har- 
monious in tone. Every photographer 
knows how difficult it is to get that effect. 
The reproduction in half-tone fails to 
bring out the depth and transparency of 
the originals. They avoid the extremes 
of the fuzzy-fog photographer and the 
universal focus picture. with its micro- 
scopic detail, 

Our chief difficulty in making a suit- 
able selection was the lack of variety. 
There were plenty of pictures goodenough 


‘ 


to print, but the range of subject was 
very narrow and the style of treatment 
narrower still. There were some fifty 
babbling brooks, and about as many 
groups of cattle, wooded roads and row- 
boats. This shows unimpeachable good 
taste on the part of THe INDEPENDENT 
readers, but such a uniformity of good 
taste is monotonous. An occasional dash 
into the wilderness on either side of the 
highway where bad taste lies in wait 
would be diverting. In short, we have 
become convinced that the average ama- 
teur is either timid or lacking in imagina- 
tion, and of course we choose the more 
courteous of the alternatives. Certainly 
he fails to realize the possibilities of mod- 
ern photography. 

One reason for this is that the amateur 
is too absorbed in the process to pay much 
attention to the picture. He will argue 
by the hour on the relative merits of pyro, 
hydro, eiko and all the other dative ab- 
breviations of developers, but he does not 
care enough what his camera is pointed 
at. He does all his thinking in the dark- 
room. Now that we have come to de- 
velop films by the yard, we have learned 
that after the exposure is made a man 
has about as much influence over the neg- 
ative as he has over next week’s weather. 
He can spoil it by fussing over it, but he 
cannot help it much. Get your developer 
the right strength and temperature and 
let the unseen, unknown and unmanage- 
able chemical forces do the rest. 

It is a great mistake to devote too 
much time to technique and manipula- 
tion, because the object of photography 
is to free the esthetic impulse by relieving 
the artist of drudgery. The photographer 
starts with perfect skill in drawing and 
complete command of the laws of geo- 
metrical perspective, which his supercili- 
ous rival of the brush and pencil gains 
partially after laboring for two years at 
charcoal drawing from plaster casts and 
starving as long again in a garret in the 
Latin Quarter. In the same way the man 
who plays the piano with his feet has 
escaped four years of four-finger exer- 
cises. He is sure that the right notes will 
be struck and can devote his attention to 
making the music express whatever he 
has in him to express. 

One might suppose that, starting freed 
from the handicap of training the fingers 
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to obey the intentions of their proprietor, 
the photographer would go on and de- 
velop the possibilities of monochrome 
reproduction, but as a matter of fact he 
rarely does. He does not even come 
close enough to the confines of his field 
to realizé its limitations. A good way to 
learn what a picture really is and how to 
get one, is to practice imitating famous 
paintings. Only the kinetoscope people 
can afford to get up a battle for the pur- 
pose of photographing it, but you can do 
portraits and genre pictures so far as 
your models and costumes and properties 
allow. Exact imitations such as some of 
the magazines have published are not 
necessary. See if you can get the same 
effects in lighting, posing and expression 
with similar subjects. Then compare 
your photograph with that of the original 
and try to find out why the latter is 
a work of art and the former, probably, 
is not. If you can tell this, then you may 
be able to discover or to create a real 
picture for yourself. 

Don’t be afraid to experiment; not 
with new lenses and developers, but with 
new pictures. After you have learned 
how to pose and light a figure according 
to the book—three-quarters face, eyes 
turned back toward the camera, north 
upper window on one side and white pa- 
per screen on the other and all that—then 
try to see how many of these rules you 
can violate with impunity. Enlarge your 
pictures. Enlarging cameras can be ob- 
tained cheaply now, or you can make one 
out of your darkroom by sticking the 
lens thru a hole in the door. Don’t be 
afraid of “faking” to get pictorial effects. 
It is nobody’s business how you get your 
picture so long as you get it. With the 
new developing papers of all colors, 
textures and tones you can bring out 
your idea, if you have one. Mere size 
has something to do with the effect. 
Think how disappointing it would be to 
visit the Metropolitan Art Gallery if 
none of the pictures were larger than 
5x7. When you show a large picture 
to your friends they naturally expect it 
to contain something worth looking at, 
and you do not want to disappoint them. 
You are then in a field where you must 
meet the competition of real artists. You 
will learn that it is more important to 
know how to focus the attention than to 
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focus the camera. After you have prac- 
ticed the arts of selection, elimination, 
subordination and gradation long enough 
you will have a better knowledge of the 
capabilities of photography as well as a 
better appreciation of the real value and 
interest of the old-fashioned hand-made 
pictures worked on canvas with a brush. 


ee) 
Mare’s Nests 


Ir has been sufficiently decided by the 
Supreme Court of the United States that 
Section 8, 3, of Article I of the Consti- 
tution, which gives Congress the power 
“to regulate commerce . . . among the 
several States,” thereby gives Congress 
control of interstate commerce. Whether 
President Roosevelt is justified in his 
opinion that Section 8, 7, which gives 
Congress power to “establish post offices 
and post roads,” allows Congress to 
supervise and regulate railroads within 
a single State, we do not now discuss. 
Our present purpose is to consider the 
somewhat surprising specifications which 
Congressman Tawney, of Minnesota, 
chairman of the House Committee on 
Appropriations, in an address on Deco- 
ration Day at Gettysburg, made to show 
that Congress is trenching on the duties 
of the States under the Constitution, 
and that we are on the road to danger- 
ous centralization. 

Let it be premised that the Tenth 
Amendment, reserving to the States all 
powers not delegated to the United 
States, is constantly quoted by the strict 
constructionists whenever new condi- 
tions seem to require that Congress take 
up new service for the people. Post 
roads are very different now from what 
they were in 1787, and so’ is the com- 
merce between the States. The Pre- 
amble of the Constitution enumerates, 
among its purposes, to “insure domestic 
tranquillity” and “promote the general 
welfare.” Again, in Article I, 10, 1, we - 
are told that Congress shall have power 
to “provide for the common defense and 
general welfare of the United States.” 
The “general welfare” has to do with 
matters of tremendous concern not 
thought of then. It is perfectly proper 
that the Supreme Court should find im- 
plied as well as explicit authority in the 
Constitution for doing things which the 
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people want, and are necessary for the 
“general welfare.” 

We give Mr. Tawney’s list of the en- 
croachments on State rights by Congress 
or the President. They need frighten 
no one: 

1. “The recent surrender by the Southern 
States to the Federal Government of the ex- 
ercise of the right reserved to them by the 
Constitution to maintain, control and regulate 
local quarantine.” 

Infectious diseases enter our ports 
and cross interstate boundaries. The 
“surrender” referred to was in the case 
of yellow fever requiring quarantine in 
Southern ports, and especially the guard- 
ing against its being transported across 
the river between Louisiana and Mis- 
sissippi. The crossing of the river is in- 
terstate commerce, which is particularly 
given into the charge of Congress, in 
Article I, 10, 3, “to regulate commerce 
with: foreign nations and among the sev- 
eral States,” while at the seaports yel- 
low fever comes in thru “commerce with 
foreign nations.” “General welfare” 
certainly allows Congress to take advan- 
tage of its powers in this respect, when 
the States desire: 

2. “The practical surrender by the State of 
Maryland of the control over her oyster 
beds.” . 

But these oyster beds are in sea water, 
and were being invaded by citizens of 
other States. . Certainly Congress has 
the right to control the general water 
front and to make full surveys: 

3. “The Federal inspection of the products 
of private manufacturing establishments, and 
the sanitary inspection are centered in the es- 
tablishments themselves.” 

That means the beef “inspection.” 
But this control is needed for “public 
welfare,” and is justified by the fact that 
“these meat products are for interstate 
and foreign commerce.” Further, Arti- 
cle I, 10, 2, distinctly declares that wher- 
ever States pass “inspection laws,” such 
laws shall be subject to the revision and 
control of Congress.” This plainly im- 
plies the right of CongreSs to make such 
inspection laws: 

4. “The Federal inquiry into woman and 
child labor in local industrial occupations, with 
a view to securing Federal legislation and 
control.” 

Then thus far it is only inquiry, with 
no legislation. We see no reason why 
Congress should not be allowed to make 
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inquiry on any subject which affects the 
“public welfare,” and certainly this does ; 
and a vicious practice in one State af- 
fects commerce in another. Further, 
the President is directed, Article II, 3, 1, 
to recommend to their consideration 
such measures as he shall judge neces- 
sary and expedient”; and how can he do 
it without such inquiry as Congress may 
authorize ? 

5. “The inspection of cattle and all other 
agricultural products; the investigation of soils 
in which the Federal Government has no in- 
terest; the care and disposition of timber on 
State lands; the actual breeding of horses and 
cattle primarily for the benefit of the few 
fancy stock raisers of the country.” 

These are all acts of “inspection,” or 
other information purely for the benefit 
of the people. We wonder Mr. Tawney 
forgot to include the Weather Bureau. 
We have a Department of Agriculture, 
but most of the work spoken of is un- 
dertaken by the States, on Federal ap- 
propriations at agricultural stations. 
Fine Jersey cattle are raised to promote 
the “general welfare,” not to please 
fancy stock-raisers, whose profits it re- 
duces. It is for the people generally 
that information is given on soils and 
seeds and cattle, just as merchants are 
benefited by the daily “Consular Re- 
ports” of the Department of Commerce 
and Labor: 


6. “The making of geological and _ topo- 


graphical surveys of States of cities 
and counties.” 


Why should not the Federal Govern- 
ment make such surveys and maps, and 
do this most minutely where the most 
people will be benefited thereby? It is 
“general welfare,” and interferes with 
no State rights: 

7. “The free testing of coal, . . . of 
building. materials, the free gauging 
of streams.” 

Again, this is for the “general wel- 
fare,” and of course for the advantage 
of special persons also. The Geological 
Survey will study the quality of coal 
mines, not so that a speculator may ex- 
ploit them, but td’ protect the people. 
The flow of water in a river is gauged 
and the people get the advantage if they 
want to use its force for municipal or 
private lighting. It is a part of the gen- 


eral system of helping the people. More 
is done for the people, and at a greater 
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expense than ten years ago, and the 
States do not object and the people like 
it. These things are not specified in the 
Constitution, and the makers of the Con- 
stitution never thought of them. We 
might put them in were we to write a 
Constitution now. By the Quaker way 
- of common consent they are accepted as 
properly belonging to the domain of the 
Federal Government, because they con- 
cern the “general welfare,” and it is the 
simplest and easiest and fairest way of 
interpreting the meaning and purpose of 
the Constitution. Complaint is futile. 


re 
One Man City Government 


Nor only residents of the District of 
Columbia, but also all urban dwellers in 
the United States, will find much to think 
about in a report that has just been sub- 
mitted to the President by his special ad- 
viser, Mr. James B. Reynolds, regarding 
the administration of the affairs of the 
District of Columbia. 

Mr. Reynolds, whose qualifications for 
a critical estimation of plans and work- 
ings of municipal government are well 
known, has looked over the situation pre- 
sented by the District of Columbia with 
detailed thoroughness, and he makes to 
the President a number of highly impor: 
tant recommendations, among which are 
these: The creation of the office of gov- 
ernor at a salary of $10,000 a year; the 
creation of departments of health, police 
and fire, buildings and public works, 
street engineering, charities, corrections, 
housing and labor, each to be conducted 
by a commissioner to be paid. $5,000 a 
year ; the creation:-of a municipal council 
composed of the commissioners, and con- 
stituting a public assembly for the pas- 
sage of ordinances, regulating the affairs 
of the District ; and the creation of a citi- 
zens’ committee of one hundred to repre- 
sent all civic interests. 

At present the administration of the 
affairs of the District of Columbia is con- 
ducted by three appointed commissioners 
in no way responsible to the people of 
the District, who have no power of elec- 
tion. Two of the commissioners must 
have been actual residents of the District 
for three years next before their appoint- 
ment, and have during that period 

. claimed residence nowhere else. The 
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third is detailed from time to time from 
the Engineer Corps of the army. The 
administration of these commissioners is 
in fact and in spirit a class, or aristo- 
cratic, government. It is the municipal - 
rule of a population by a superior power 
quite independent of the fluctuating. will © 
of the municipal populace. 

The radical features of Mr. Reynolds’ 
recommendations are, first, the creation 
of a council in which both ordinance 
making and administrative functions 
shall be united; and, secondly, the pro- 
posed substitution of the one-man admin- 
istrative authority of an appointed gov- 
ernor for the present responsibility of the 
board of commissioners. 

A vast amount of experience supports 
the contention that any attempt at too 
rigid a separation of administrative and 
legislative functions is unwise. The de- 
velopment of English government has 
been in the direction of lodging undivided 
authority and responsibility in the town 
council, which appoints its own executive 
committees. American experience with 
divided responsibility in mayor and coun- 
cil has been so unsatisfactory that we 
also have begun working toward unity, 
but by a plan the direct opposite of the 
English. We elect a mayor with ample 
authority, and then give to the heads of 
departments, which he appoints, the pow- 
ers and functions of a council for pur- 
poses both of legislation and administra- 
tion. That, substantially, is the plan of 
the constitution and powers of the Board 
of Estimate and Apportionment in New 
York City, and that, substantially, is the 
plan recommended by Mr. Reynolds for 
Washington. 

But this plan, as applied to Washing- 
ton, may be a curious misfit. One-man 
responsibility, as all students familiar 
with the history of American municipal 
government are aware, has been evolved 
in this country as a means of meeting the 
inconveniences and irresponsibility of 
party control in municipal affairs. Bi- 
partisan boards and bi-partisan councils 
too often mean the negation of any. re- 
sponsibility whatsoever, On the other 


hand, all experience with appointive au- 
thority administering the rule of an aris- 
tocratic class or any superior power has 
gone to show that a board or commis- 
sion, in which different views may find 
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expression and action may be taken only 
thru agreement, is more judicious, more 
flexible, more reasonable, more consider- 
ate of rights, than the single or one-man 
administrative agent. Mr. Reynolds ap- 
_ parently has failed entirely to take this 
fundamental difference of conditions into 
consideration. 

There is one point, however, in his 
recommendations which is most admir- 
able, and which the American people in 
general, as well as those especially 
charged with responsibility for the gov- 
ernment of the District of Columbia, 
may well take under careful advisement. 
Mr. Reynolds recommends that the pro- 
posed Governor of the District of Co- 
lumbia, who would be also Mayor of the 
city of Washington, should be not neces- 
sarily a resident of the District, but pref- 
erably a man who had demonstrated his 
ability as a municipal executive thru 
service as the successful mayor of some 
other city of not less than 50,000 inhab- 
itants. 

This is the German plan and it has 
given to German cities the best munic- 
ipal administration to be found anywhere 
in the world. The great cities of Berlin, 
Leipsic and Frankfort would not think 
of confining their choice for mayor to 
their own citizens. Their practice is to 
call a man who has had a record of suc- 
cess in smaller towns, just as a great 
American university may call to its presi- 
dency a man who has demonstrated his 
ability in a smaller institution. 

The introduction of this habit of pro- 
moting mayors from small to large 
towns in America would work a wonder- 
ful transformation in the quality of 
American municipal government. 


er) 
The Church in Social Reform 


SomEsopy has said, a bit flippantly, 
that lawyers are down on the ground 
and in the game with the men, and so 
are doctors down with them and in the 
game, but that ministers are sitting up 
in the gallery with the ladies and looking 
on. We do not accept this view, for we 
observe that ministers and church people 
generally are as much interested, to say 
the least, in matters of public betterment 
as any one else. And we observe that at 
all public meetings for public betterment 
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ministers and church people are called 
very much to the front. 

Nevertheless, other organizations than 
the Churches are taking a very active part 


.in social progress, often because they 


think that some better work can be done 
when the ecclesiastical brand is removed. 
Such are certain ethical societies and 
social settlements, which do not put re- 
ligion in the foreground, but are intense- 
ly devoted to moral and social reform, 
especially in our congested populations. 
There is, certainly, an altruistic and eth- 
ical purpose in many labor unions, while 
various provident and insurance organi- 
zations have much the same aim. 

We are not of those that hold that the 
Church should so concentrate to itself 
the various tasks for social betterment 
that all other agencies should be ab- 
sorbed. For example, while the Church 
ought to give its full influence for tem- 
perance, or for tenement-house reform, 
or for education, or for the protection of 
women and children, yet those not in the 
Church should bear their part, and pro- 
vision should be made for their unde- 
nominational co-operation. It is not so 
much the Churches officially acting as it 
is the individual members whose service 
is required. 

And that service is given. If one were 
to read the list of any body of men en- 
gaged in altruistic service, it will be 
found that the majority of them come 
from the Churches. It is the teaching 
of the Church that gives them their im- 
pulse. In the social settlements and peo- 
ple’s institutes this is to be observed if 
the roster is read. Their service is to be 
credited to the Churches—Protestant, 
Catholic, Jewish and Ethical Culture 
(for the latter is a real Church)—of 
which they are members. 

This fact comes to our mind in read- 
ing the report of a conference on social- 
ethical problems held at Union Semi- 
nary, in this city, last week. There were 
present Presbyterians, Episcopalians, 
Congregationalists, Unitarians and Jews, 
and men connected with settlements 
whose denominational relations are not 
known to us. They agreed to organize 


a movement to bring into closer relation- 
ship the different forces of the social- 
ethical movement, embracing both those 
inside and outside.the Churches, and in- 














cluding the representatives of organized 
labor; and to hold conferences for dis- 
cussion and mutual information. It was 
especially sought to organize a bureau 
of speakers and literature which should 
work in a double direction—both. from 
the outside toward the Church, bringing 
it information and inspiration on all 
social-ethical movements, and, converse- 
ly, from the Church, carrying its fra- 
ternal sympathy and aid to these various 
efforts for social improvement. 

Such efforts to co-ordinate more close- 
ly the influences of the Church and the 
efforts of those engaged in moral reform 
are of no little value, but the chief service 
is rendered by those who are both in the 
Church and also in these social move- 
ments, and what churchman should not 
take a deep interest in the better physica! 
and moral as well as spiritual elevation 
of those whose circumstances make the 
struggle for decency and character and 
comfort a hard one. 


& 
San Francisco We ivdge that San 
and the Japanese Francisco is corrigi- 
el ble, for the earth- 


quake, tho disastrous enough, did not 
cause so utter a destruction as that 
which befell Sodom. San Francisco is 
now trying to mend its ways, and is 
bringing its officials before the courts for 
trial, and is reorganizing its government. 
But San Francisco is trying the patience 
of the country with its treatment of its 
Japanese residents. The action as to the 
schools was unpardonable, and absolute- 
ly violated the Constitution, which de- 
clares that “all treaties made, or which 
shall be made, under the authority of the 
United States, shall be the supreme law 
of the land; and the judges in every 
State shall be bound thereby, anything in 
the constitution or laws of any State to 
the contrary notwithstanding.” There 
can be no question that a treaty over- 
rides State law; the only question is as 
to the interpretation of the treaty. And 
now the vicious attacks of mobs on Jap- 
anese citizens gives occasion for Japan- 
ese demands for redress. To be sure, 
mobs are not responsible, but the coun- 
try is, and they involve the country in 
serious danger. To be sure, we recall 


that after the news of the Portsmouth 
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treaty American property was destroyed 
in Tokyo by a Japanese mob, so that 
honors—or horrors—are easy. We hope 
that San Francisco may have a reprieve 
and that the warning she received may 
suffice. 


Sd 
Dintamees The evils and dangers at- 
oat — taching to employment 
gencies ’ 


agencies in large cities 
have lately been carefully studied by 
trained investigators with results to ap- 
pall the uninitiated. Ignorant immi- 
grants are sent to what are nothing less 
than prison camps, and innocent girls 
sold as white slaves. This investigation 
has led to the passage of an act by the 
Legislature of Pennsylvania for licens- 
ing and regulating employment agencies 
in cities, which we commend to other 
States. Under the act every employ- 
ment agency must be licensed by the 
chief police official in the city. The ap- 
plicant must file a bond of $1,000, so as 
to protect any person aggrieved by mis- 
conduct. There must be no liquor sold 
in the building, nor must liquor be given 
to the applicants. Accurate records must 
be kept, in the English language, of fee 
charged, and equally of all who seek to 
engage applicants, with class of work 
and hours and wages. The fee charged 
is good for one month, and no extra fee 
must be asked. Applicants sent out of 
the city must have a full memorandum 
in q language they can understand, of 
place and destination, nature of work, 
wages and hours. No female employe 
shall be sent to any disorderly place, and 
no person of bad character shall be al- 
lowed to remain in the agency. The law 
is full, explicit and excellent, but it will 
not execute itself. It needs the careful 
supervision of those citizens’ committees 
which concern themselves with the pub- 
lic welfare. 

& 


It is very difficult for us, 
in our wundemonstrative 
life, to comprehend the 
experiences described in the Book of Acts 


‘as to the converts who were “filled with 


the spirit.” But we seem to see apostolic 
times come down to us when we read the 
accounts of the extraordinary revival in 
the Methodist and Presbyterian churches 
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of Korea. One man was making confes- 
sions of a sinful life: 


“When he finished speaking he flung himself 
upon the floor in great ggony and begged for 
mercy. The scene that followed was inde- 
scribable. Men were stricken to the floor 
all over the church as if hurled there by a 
thunderbolt. They writhed upon the floor and 
cried out for mercy in great agony of remorse. 
So great was the distress in every direction 
that no one could turn either to this one or 


that one to give aid; indeed, the only aid that 


they seemed to want was the privilege of ris- 
ing to their feet and confessing their sins.” 


Another man made confession of a cer- 
tain sin: 

“He was stricken to the floor and wallowed 
there as if tortured. Later he arose to his 
feet and continued a moment with his con- 
fession, when he was again hurled to the 
floor. He lay there some time unconscious. 
Our physician spent a few moments over him 
and some of the brethren gathered at his 
side, but directly retired leaving the man in 
the hands of God. Soon he recovered and 
again attempted to get to his feet, and two 
of the brates supported him, but he was 
unable to continue his confession that day. 
At this meeting others were in as deep dis- 
tress as he, and the church floor was covered 
with the slain of the Lord, and their agony 
for their sins is indescribable. On one oc- 
casion, a man beat the floor till he left the 
marks of his bloody fist on the boards, and 
appeared utterly unconscious of what he had 
done. The sobs and groans of the penitents 
could be heard at a great distance from the 
church and the repetition of such scenes filed 
the city with wonder and fear. During a 
number of the meetings many outsiders came 
in, some to mock and jeer, but among them 
were those who were also overwhelmed with 
the rest.” 


Koreans are generally regarded as of a 
very impassive temperament, and _ this 
outbreak has astonished the missionaries, 
but they accept it as from God, just as 
they have been inclined to accept the 
Korean idea that demons take possession 
of people there as they did of the people 
in the time of our Lord. The experi- 
ences are of both psychological and re- 
ligious interest and importance, and help 
* us to interpret New Testament language. 


as 


What has made the British Empire? 
What has made the United States? 


Different interests will give different’ 


answers. But it is not the highest and 
best answer that we read in a speech 
made by Mr. Deakin, Prime Minister of 
the Australian Federation, at a dinner 
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given to the Premiers by the London 
Chamber of Commerce. He said: 
“Trade made the Empire. Trade requires 
to maintain it. Trade being the first ‘con- 
sideration, surely the views of the trader 
should be -the first to which public opinion 
should listen. We repudiate any at- 
tempt to influence your judgment in this mat- 
ter by appeals to sentiment. Business first, 
and while you are dealing with the business 
side, business only.” 
But has not a wiser “Symphony” said: 


“O Trade! O Trade! would thou wert dead! 
The Time needs heart—’tis tired of head: 
‘We're all for Love,’ the violin said, 

And ever Love hears the poor folks crying, 
And ever Love hears the women sighing, 
And ever sweet Knighthood’s death-defying, 
And ever wise childhood’s deep implying, 
And never a trader's glozing and lying.” 


Bd 


Louis Havet, in discussing “Simplified 
Spelling in French and English,” as our 
readers will remember, observed that a 
French child learning English cannot 
understand why wrong and right begin 
with different letters. The tale is told of 
the countryman who asked what the big 
letters W and R stand for which he saw 
every little distance posted along the 
railroad tracks. He was told they stood 
for “Ring” and “Whistle.” The ex- 
planation satisfied him for a moment, and 
then he shook his head and asked: “I 
see how W stands for ‘Wring,’ but how 
in thunder can R stand for ‘Whistle’ ?” 


Sf 


The next Protestant Episcopal Con- 
vention will meet this year in Richmond, 
Va. We are glad to hear it rumored 
that there will be an attempt to bring 
the Reformed Episcopal Church back 
into the larger body, from which it fled 
thirty years ago from feat of ritualism. 
There ought to be free space in that 
“roomy” Church for both the lovers of 
ritual and those who oppose it. The 
Reformed Episcopal Church has hardly 
justified its separate existence. 

& 

Sir Hugh Bell, president of the British 
Steel Institute, is quoted as predicting 
that the time will come when, with scarce 
any crew, ships will be propelled 
across the Atlantic by wireless force gen- 
erated at Niagara Falls. That sounds 
incredible, but we have the incredibles al- 
ready achieved, 
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The Indictment of Jordan 


‘NINETEEN indictments were found last 
week, in connection with year-end trans- 
actions, against Thomas D. Jordan, ex- 
controller of the Equitable Life Assur- 
ance Society. One of these indictments 
was for perjury and the other eighteen 
for forgery in the third degree. The 
indictments against Jordan are based 
partly on the Equitable’s transactions 
with the Mercantile Trust Company 
at the end of 1904 and partly upon 
the so-called “Kuhn-Loeb loans.” Mr. 
Jordan, who absented himself from 
this State just prior to the Armstrong- 
Hughes investigation, appeared in court 
on Wednesday last, and a plea of not 
guilty was entered in his behalf. Bail 
was fixed at $10,000, which was prompt- 
ly furnished. The Jordan indictments 
were similar to those found against John 
R. Hegeman, to which reference was 
made in this department last week. 


& 
Burnham Held to Have Been 
Wrongly Convicted 


THe Appellate Division of the Su-: 


preme Court, with the concurrence of the 
five sitting judges, on Friday of last 
week reversed the verdict whereby 
George Burnham, Jr., ex-vice-president 
and general counsel of the Mutual Reserve 
Life Insurance Company, was convicted 
of grand larceny. The decision, written 
by Justice Ingraham, may save Freder- 
ick A. Burnham and ex-Vice-President 
George D. Eldridge, now under indict- 
ment for participation in the transaction 
now held to have been wrongfully used 
as a basis for the conviction of George 
Burnham, Jr. Some four months of a 
two years’ term in Sing Sing had already 
been served by Burnham when the Ap- 
pellate Division granted him a new trial. 
The Court holds that, as in the case of 
George W. Perkins, charged with lar- 
ceny, criminal intent was not shown in 
the Burnham case. The evidence before 
the jury, according to Justice Ingraham, 
did not justify the conviction, the evi- 
dence was improperly admitted by. the 
lower Court, and Justice Greenbaum, the 
trial judge, wrongfully charged the trial 
jury. 


Tue Prudential Insurance Company of 
America, of which ex-Senator John F. 
Dryden is president, announces that all its 
industrial policies now in force under 
which the insured have attained age sev- 
enty-five, or under which the insured may 
attain age seventy-five during the present 
year, will be made free or paid-up poli- 
cies, and the further payment of pre- 
miums will not be required. This is 
easily the most important voluntary ben- 
efit ever granted by the Prudential. 


AN organization has recently been 


formed by ten or fifteen young women 
in Midland, S, Dak., that is calculated 
to encourage thrift and life insurance. 
The society as now organized is purely 
local, but its plan and scope may easily 
take on a national if not a worldwide 
application. The founders have named 
the infant organization the “Marriage- 
able Young Ladies’ Protective Society.” 
Its avowed object is, in brief, “the pro- 
motion of sensible marriages and the 
prevention of domestic unhappiness and 
of divorce proceedings after marriage.” 
Believing that an ounce of prevention is 
worth a pound of cure, each charter 
member has signed a cast-iron pledge in 
which she agrees under no circum- 
stances to marry a man who has less 
than $2,000 in cash or its equivalent, and 
has not an insurance upon his life of 
$2,000 or more. The work of the insur- 
ance canvasser, which has only too often 
been carried on under the most discour- 
aging of circumstances, has in the South 
Dakota organization received the most 
pronounced aid and abetment. Under 
the new order of things to be inaugu- 
rated by the “Marriageable Young 
Ladies’ Protective Society,” poverty will 
be forced to take a back seat, so to speak, 
and love will accordingly cease to fly out 
of the window. The machinery of the 
divorce courts will no longer be so active 
as it has been, and it may presently be 
possible to eliminate divorce altogether 
if the plans of the South Dakota maidens 
are properly worked out. Eastern girls 
are watching the experiment of their 
South Dakota sisters with eagle eyes and 
much fluttering in the dovecotes. East- 
ern application of the South Dakota idea 
may be looked for in the near future if 
all goes well. 
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Tariff Agreement With Germany a... By the Census Bureau the value 


Ir we consider only. the tariff. reduc- 
tions actually made in the new temporary 
agreement with Germany, the advantage 
appears to be very decidedly on the side 
of the United States.. Upon 96.7 per 
eent. of the imports into Germany from 
this country (about $225,000,000), Ger- 
many’s minimum rates are conceded to 
us. On a considerable number of arti- 
cles rates from 25 to 50 per cent. below 
even the minimum schedules are granted. 
On the other hand, our reductions affect 
only 1.4 per cent. of Germany’s exports 
to this country, and are really almost 
valueless, as they relate only to argols, 
brandy, wine, paintings and statuary. In 
figures, the reductions of duties are 
$6,664,000 one one side and only $208,- 
168 on the other. But no further con- 
cession in rates could be made on our 
side, except by a treaty of reciprocity. 
‘Such a treaty must be ratified by the 
Senate and approved by the House. 

We do concede something, however, 
in addition to the slight reduction of 
rates. We grant open hearings on re- 
appraisements at the Custom House; our 
agents sent to Germany to investigate as 
to values will work in the open and have 
an Official status there; the appraisals of 
German Chambers of Commerce will be 
accepted as competent evidence, and the 
“market value” upon which our duties 
are levied will be the German “export 
price” when the goods are sold wholly 
for export or sold at home only in small 
quantities. These new regulations will 
tend to decrease the ad valorem duties 
heretofore paid on imports from Ger- 
many and to prevent friction at our cus- 
tom houses. With all due allowance, 
however, for these administrative con- 
cessions, the advantage will be largely on 
our side. But all this is temporary, for 
Germany expects a more even exchange 
to be made in the near future by treaty 
or by means of the enactment here of a 
dual tariff. 

& 

....The Pennsylvania Railroad Com- 
pany now has 45,496 stockholders, the 
largest number in its history, and twice 
as many as it had ten years ago. 
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of last year’s cotton crop in this countr; 
has been placed at $721,647,237. This 
includes $81,335,699 for cotton seed. 


....Canada’s foreign commerce in- 
creased by 174 per Cent. in the twelve 
months ending with March. Imports 
were $340,374,000, of which $208,721,- 
ooo came from the United States, and 
$83,229,000 from Great Britain: 

...-Referring to the subject of school 
bonds, mentioned in the article on bond 
investments in our issue of May 23d, it 
may be said that information regarding 
school bonds can be given to investors by 
the William R. Compton Bond and 
Mortgage Company, of Macon, Mo. 

....It is reported that the resignation 
of William Ellis Corey, president of the 
United States Steel Corporation, whose 
recent marriage excited much public 
criticism, is in the hands of Judge Gary, 
chairman of the board, and that Mr. 
Corey has sold his holdings of the Cor- 
poration stock. 

....The annual international com- 
merce of the world now amounts to a 
little more than 26 billions of dollars. 
Imports are 133 billions, and exports 12} 
billions. Of the imports of countries 
other than the United States, 144 per 
cent. are drawn from this country, and 
94 per cent. of their exports are sent 
to us. 1 

...-Official reports show that in 1906 
the port of New York handled 66 per 
cent. of the entire foreign commerce of 
the United States. Boston was second, 
with 7 per cent., and New Orleans third, 
with 6 per cent. Of our exports, 35 
per cent. were shipped from New York, 
Galveston, with 94 per cent., standing 
second. 

....The copper output of the United 
States in 1906, according to the final 
estimate of the Engineering. and Min- 
ing Journal, was 917,620,000 pounds. 
This quantity exceeded the output of 
1905 by a little less than 5 per cent., and 
that of 1904 by 12 per cent. Montana 
stands first in the list, with 299,850,000 
pounds to her credit, Arizona (263,200,- 
000) second, and ‘Michigan (224,071,- 
000) third. 











